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PKEFACE. 



Where shall wb go ? — ^is a question that often perplexes ns, as 
our imagination calls up, first one and then another vision of sea- 
side or inland resort that we have either read about, or heard 
others talk o£ Limited as are the opportunities for relaxation, we 
feel that we must make the very best of them when they do occur. 
We take up books for enlightenment^* at 9^ch>tiix^, in the same 
way as we consult a MfilE^^ani^'jii otd6i-^tikt::"Vfce may get just 
such answers, and no more, as^9iEiy:^idilify;T9ithout confusing u& 

To be such a friend is ihe^-fiflHk'oJ't&ifir little volume; audit 
attempts to answer the question ts^&adj^ut;;; By placing, in alpha- 
betical order, notices of every sea-sicie or inland watering-place in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland of the slightest pretension. Turn 
to any of these, as prepossession, or local convenience, or (if an 
invalid) physical requirements suggest, and there will be found an 
attempt to shew what each place really is, what it looks like, and 
how fer it is adapted to particular tastes, wishes, or necessities. The 
usual details of topography, or local antiquities, are not dwelt on, 
except in so &r as they may add to recreation ; but the beauties of 
a place, if it is beautiful^ are particularly described ; and an account 
is given of the climate and temperature, exposure, and prevailing 
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Winds; for it is now well known how much comfort, animal spirits, 
and health, depend upon these thinga 

And as, by the general arrangement of the book, a reader will 
be able to find at once the place he may require, so in the account 
of that place we have endeavoured to give him a ready command 
over the special information he may wish, by distributing the 
materials under the foUowing heads:— The Place, as signified 
by its name ; Climate ; Bathing ; Mineral Waters, if any ; 
Recreations; Newspapers; Places op Worship; Markeib and 
Fairs; Population; Conveyances; Telegraph Stations; and 
Hotels. 

And thus do we hope to aid in the solution of the pleasing but 
peiplexing i^vdbl^—mer^ ^f^i y^ g^ t 
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REMARKS ON CLIMATE 



ADDRESSED CHIEFLY TO INYALIDS. 

" Of all the climates of Europe, England seems to me»" says Sir Humphrey 
Davy, " to be most fitted for aotiyity of mind, and the least suited for repose. 
The alternations of a climate so varied and rapid, constantly awaken new 
sensations ; and the changes of the sky from dryness to moisture, from 
the blue ethereal to cloudiness and fogs, seem to keep the nervous system 
in a constant state of excitement. In the changeful and tumultuous 
atmosphere of England, to be tranquil is a labour, and employment is 
necessary in order to ward off eunui.'^ Every one must feel the truth 
of these remarks, yet there are few who draw from them the obvious 
conclusion, that we should endeavour to restore the natural balance of the 
powers, by measures calculated in some degree to give a bodily activity, 
to correspond with the mental activity Sir Humphrey i^eaks of; and thus 
to enable the system to bear, without serious injury, the excessive nervous 
excitement to which we are all subject. But whatever we may do in our 
ordinary state of life, it is clear that the man who leaves the busy haunts 
of society, jaded and spiritless from over-wrought exertions, to seek rest 
and refreshment, — and that invalids of all classes, who need even longer 
periods of change of air and residence, — should, at all events, determine 
at the outset what it is they want, and what they do not want ; t. e., they 
do require rest for the mind and nerves, but they do not require rest for 
the mechanical framework of the body ; on the contrary, they need, and 
should have, as much vigorous employment as possible, in walking at all 
periods of the day, riding, boating, angling, etc. Such recreations should 
be looked on as no unimportant part of the life at the watering-place. We 
may observe in passing, that Great Britain is, notwithstanding all disad- 
vantages, now known to be the healthiest of all European countries ; — 
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a fact that should he chiefly valoahle in stimulating us to conquer even 
those disadvantages, and to raise the health aod permanence of life a 
step higher. To the general reader we need not further address our- 
selves ; hut as the question of climate is one of the most serious import- 
ance to invalids, and involves for them such serious result, in the answer 
to the question of "Where shall we go?" we will incorporate with our 
own remarks here following, the suhstance of the advice given hy Sir 
James Clark, in his admirahle and well-known hook; which, though 
published many years ago, remains to this hour the standard authority on 
the subject : — 

The influence of climate in the prevention and cure of diseases, is, for 
many reasons, a subject of peculiar interest to the inhabitants of this 
country. To the inclemency of our seasons, we are justified in attribut- 
ing some of our most fatal diseases ; and many others of great frequency, 
if they do not derive their origin immediately from our climate, are at 
least greatly aggravated by it. Among this number may be reckoned 
pulmonary consumption and some other fatal diseases of the chest, scrofu- 
lous afiections, rheumatism, disorders of the digestive organs, hypochon- 
driasis, and a numerous train of nervous disorders. For the prevention 
of some, and the cure of others, of these diseases, a temporary resi- 
dence in a milder climate is the best, often the only effectual remedy wo 



Change of climate and change of air have been considered by physi- 
cians as remedial agents of great efficiency from a very early period, and 
the correctness of the opinion is supported both by reason and experience. 
It is reasonable, for example, to believe that a change of residence from a 
crowded city to the country, or from a cold exposed part of the country to 
a warmer or more sheltered one, or from a confined humid valley to a dry 
elevated situation, or the reverse, would produce very sensible effects on 
the living body ; and we find by daily experience that such is the case. 
The marked improvement of the general health, effected by a change 
from a great city to the country, even for a short period, is matter of 
dafly proof; and the suspension, or even cure of various diseases, by a 
removal from one part of the country to another, is an occurrence diat 
must have come within the observation of every one. It may suffice 
to mention here, in reference to this fact, intermittent fevers, asthma, 
catarrhal affections, hooping-cough, dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and cer- 
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tain nervous disorclers. Ail these are frequently suspeoded, and often 
entirely cured, by simple chauge of situation, after they had long resisted 
medical treatment; or they are found to yield, under the influence of 
such a change, to remedies that previously made little or no impression 
npon them. 

In dyspepsia, and disorders of the digestive organs generally ; and in 
the nervous affections, and distressing mental feelings, which so often 
accompany these ; in hypochondriasis ; in asthma ; in bronchial diseases ; 
in scrofola ; and in rheumatism ; the beneficial effects of climate are often 
far more strongly evinced than in consumption. Likewise, in cases of 
general delicacy of constitution, and derangement of the system in child- 
hood and youth, which cannot be classed strictly under any of these dis- 
eases ; and in that disordered state of the general health which so often 
occurs at a certain period of more advanced life, when the powers of the 
constitution, both mental and bodily, are apt to fail, and ^e system to 
lapse into a state of premature decay, change of climate becomes a most 
powerful remedy. 

When a mere change alone is required, or only such changes ds do not 
involve necessarily a milder climate, the descriptions of places in the fol- 
lowing pages will enable invalids to select for themselves the most suitable. 
But, in the great majority of cases, the milder climate is the first indis- 
pensable step ; and the study of the opportunities that our country affords 
in this way becomes as interesting as it is necessary. 

It will help us to understand better the importance of this matter if 
we consider the cause of the different winds, with their very different 
qualities and effects. Dr. Gopeland explains that, in Great Britain, from 
March to May, the north and north-east winds prevail, coming to replace 
the warmer air rising from the Atlantic and warmer countries. These 
winds are generally dry and cold, and precipitate moisture in fogs; and 
tend to the production of catarrhal, bronchial, pulmonary, and rheumatic 
affections; with, in certain circumstances, ague. During summer and 
autumn, south and west winds are more common, and the air becomes 
more moist ; the inland countries of Europe being then warmer than the 
surface of the Atlantic, and the currents of air reversed. In November 
and December north and east winds again prevail, with increased rain. 

Sir James Clark divides what he calls the mild regions of England into 
four groups : — 
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1. The South Coast, between HastiDgs and Portland Island. 

2. The Sonth-west Coast, extending from Portland Island to Cornwall. 

3. The district of the Land's End. 

4. The Western Group, or the borders of the British Channel and the 
estuary of the Severn. 

The South Cocut. — The mean annual temperature differs little from 
London, but then the last is hotter in summer and colder in winter, — ^an 
importatit difference. The mean temperature of the winter is from 1^ to 
2° above London ; in April it is 2° below ; in June, and from thence to 
September, about 1** below : in October equal. The difference is chiefly 
in the lower extremes ; the day temperature is nearly the same in both 
cases, but that of night is considerably warmer on the south coast. In 
steadiness of climate, as deduced from the temperature of successive days, 
the south coast exhibits no great superiority over London. The following 
comparison may be found useful. It is derived from observations made in 
the wmters of 1827-28. 

NovBMBBR— Gosport, 2* wanner than Hastings or Southampton. 

Decbmbbr — Brighton, 2* „ ,, „ 

Januart — Brighton warm as Southampton, but 2* below Hastings, and 2}" be- 
low Gosporr, and steadier than Hastings or Southampton. 

FEBRUARY— Southampton, coldest and most variable. 

Hastings, \* warmer than Brighton, and the least variable of all. 
Gosporty the wannest of all. 

March — Do. do. 

Hastings, above 2* warmer than Southampton. 

The characteristics of Hastings, Brighton, and the Isle of Wight, all of 
which have individual qualities, will be best described under the accounts 
of those places in the body of the work ; but the country from Worthing 
to Southampton, including Littlehampton, Bognor, etc., may be here briefly 
described. It is nearly on a level with the sea, which is separated gene- 
rally from the chain of hills which traverses Sussex and Hampshire by a 
level and humid plain, two to ten miles wide. The climate is for the 
most part damp and heavy, and the hills are two distant or too low to pro* 
tect from winds. 

2. The Souih-vfest Cocut — The warmest part of this district is the 
south coast of Devonshire ; which has a winter temperature nearly two 
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degrees higher than Sttsaex or Hampshire, and hetween three and four 
degrees higher than London. During Novemher, December, and January, 
the average is above five degrees higher in sheltered places ; in February 
about three ; and in March and April not quite one. The difference is 
chiefly at night. The days are wanner than on the south coast, while 
the nights are about equal. The nmge or variation of the daDy tem- 
perature is about the same as on the south coast, though less tiian at 
London. But the south-west coast has a remarkable advantage over the 
south coast in the longer continuation of the same temperature at one 
time, so that the extent of the variation is not so much felt. The most 
noticeable places in this district are Torquay, Dawlish, Ezmouth, Sal- 
combe, and Kingsbridge, and under the names of each, particulars of the 
climate will be found. 

The interior of Devonshire, it may be as well to observe, suffers far 
less firom violent winds and storms than the coast ; and, therefore, in spring 
some of the green sheltered valleys may be found to afford more protec- 
tion against the east wind. 

The climate of this coast, generally, is very beneficial in chronic affec- 
tions of the throat, trachea, and bronchi, proceeding from irritation, or a 
low degree of ioflammation of these parts, and attended with a dry cough, 
or with little expectoration ; likewise in an irritable or morbidly sensitive 
state of the stomach, and in hypochondriacal affections, the consequence 
of such a state. In dysmenorrhoea also, and all nervous symptomatic 
affections dependent on that disorder ; in a highly sensitive state of the 
nervous system ; and in most diseases of general irritation, advantage may 
be expected from the climate of this part* But it is un&vourable to cases 
of nervous headache; nervous complaints arising from relaxation or want* 
of tone in the nervous system ; atonic dyspepsia, where the tone and sen- 
sibility of the stomach are unduly low (as indicated by pale lips, clammy 
tongue, and languid circulation); monorrhagia and leucorrhcea; and in 
all diseases accompanied with much general relaxation, or much discharge 
from the affected organs. As to consumptive patients, they will be ex- 
posed to less rigorous cold, and for a shorter season, — will have more 
hours of fine weather, consequently more facilities for exercise in the open 
air, — and so, on the whole, have a better chance, by passing the winter 
here, than they could have in any other part of the island. Compar- 
ing the south-west coast with the south of Europe, the part especially 
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favoured by such invalids, there are here finer days, drier air, more con- 
stant weather, but more considerable (though less frequent) transitions of 
temperature. 

3. The district of (he Land's End, of which Penzance may be taken 
as the centre and most noticeable place. Referring to our description of 
Penzance for more minute information, we may thus describe its general 
fitness for invalids. It is colder in summer, and very much warmer in 
winter (5} degrees) than London; and is remarkable for its equal distri- 
bution of heat alike through the day and the year, and in this respect Sir 
James Clark knows one place only that is superior — ^Madeira. On the 
other hand, there is twice as much rain at Penzance as in London ; and. 
there are frequently violent storms of wind, which, when blowing from the 
north-east during spring, make Penzance colder at that period than the 
coast of Devon, or the neighbourhood of Bristol. 

Generally speaking, Penzance is found beneficial in cases of chronic 
bronchitis, simulating phthisis ; of young persons with consumptive ten-- 
dencies; and in those consumptive persons with whom the disease is 
accompanied by irritable mucous membrane of the lungs, producing a dry 
cough, or one with little expectoration ; in idiopathic, tracheal, and bron- 
chial diseases of the same character, whether complicated with asthma or 
not ; also in certain pure cases of the latter. It is injurious where the 
system is relaxed ; or disposed to copious secretions from the bronchial 
membrane, whether idiopathic, or symptomatic of a tubercular state of the 
lungs ; or where hsemoptysis has occurred. 

As a summer residence for invalids, and as a place of residence during 
the whole year, Penzance may be considered superior to the coast of 
Devon ; the last, however, would be better for them during winter, and 
still more markedly so during spring. Aged invalids, to whom the mois- 
ture of the air is no objection, might find advantage in a permanent reei-- 
dence there ; or if the spring winds were injurious to them, they might go 
to Clifton during that period. 

4. The West of Englandy of which we may take Bath, Bristol, and 
Clifton in the immediate vicinity of Bristol, as types. Bath and Clifton, 
as our separate descriptions of tiiem will shew, embody great advantages 
•8 places of residence for InvalidiB; and to those places, therefore, we ngiay 
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confine our remarks. The mean temperature is rather lower than the 
south coast, bat rather higher in March and April. Bath and Clifton are 
three degrees warmer than London in November and December; scarcely 
one degree in January and February ; wliile Bath is rather colder than 
London in March. But Clifton remains then, and through April, from one 
to two degrees warmer. Compared with the south-west coast, Clifton is 
drier, more bracing, more exciting, but not so mild, therefore less fitted for 
pulmonary and other diseases accompanied with much irritation ; on the 
other hand, it is better adapted to invalids with relaxed, languid habit ; 
many cases of dyspepsia; afiections of the mucous membrane attended 
with much secretion ; and in the scrofulous afiections of young persons. 



SUMMARY. 

On the whole, consumptive patients may look upon the following as 
the best winter places for them; and, other things being equal, their 
respective advantages may be indicated by their order of succession; 
Torquay, Ventnor or Undercliflf (Isle of Wight), Penzance, Hastings, 
Clifton. 

For cases of general or local irritation ; chronic inflammatory afiections 
of the throat, trachea, and bronchi, accompanied vdth little secretion or 
expectoration ; indigestion, arising from a heated and irritable state of the 
stomach ; and in nervous and hypochondrical affections originating from 
such a state ; dysmenorrhoea ; and dry, irritable, and cutaneous diseases ; 
the coast of Devon is recommended ; or Penzance and neighbourhood, if 
the invalid purposes to remain the year through. 

And lastly, for chronic diseases of the trachea and bronchi, attended 
with copious expectoration; atonic dyspepsia; dyspeptic disorder of a 
purely nervous character ; and where the system is relaxed ; or where there 
is a tendency to copious mucous or sanguineous discharge ; Brighton may 
be chosen for t'&e autumn and early winter; then Hastings, Bristol, or 
Clifton till the spring. Or should such patients find it necessary or ad- 
visable to stay in London during that period, they should live in Chelsea 
or Brompton, both of which afibrd suitable and sheltered spots for such 
spring residents. 

As a useful appendix to the preceding observations, we may give the 
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following comparative statement of the inequalities in the distribution of 
heat throughout the year — a matter greatly affecting the comfort of all, 
and of the most vital importance to the invalid. The difference between 
the coldest and warmest months is, in 

London ...... 26 degrees. 

Torquay . . . . . 20 „ 

Penzance . . . . 18' » 

It should be observed that nothing is more common in the Beports of 
the Registrar-Gteneral than statements to the effect, that whenever the 
temperature is at all unduly low, there is an immediate and often terrible 
increase of deaths among the ailing and aged. 

Kecent scientific discoveries appear to shew that one, perhaps the chief, 
reason for the superiority of the air of hilly counties and of the sea-side to 
the air of other places is, that the former contains so much more ozone, a 
newly discovered chemical principle, which seems to be a modified form of 
oxygen. 

, . COLD BATHING. 

A few rules may be of service : — * 

1. Never bathe after a full meal ; and allow at least two hours and a 
half to elapse after any meal. 

2. Delicate persons should avoid exposure, on cold or windy days. 

3. Morning is the only proper time. Persons in health should bathe 
before breakfast. Those who are delicate had better choose the forenoon, 
say about 12 o^clock. 

4. The best evidence of the value of a bath is the glow that should be 
felt through the frame soon after leaving the water. If, on the contrary, a 
chilly feeling be experienced, bathing had better be left alone, or postponed 
for a time. 

5. Walk after every bath. * 

6. Drink a little cold water as soon as it is conveniently attainable. 
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ALDBOBOUGH (Suffolk.) 

K Aldborongh were not already immortalised as fhe birth-plaoe of 
Crabbe, Mr. Wi&ie Collins wonld have conferred an nndying fame npon it 
in his world-renowned noTel * No Name.' £nt graphic as is Mr. Collins' 
description of Aldborongh, that description refers to a past time, and 
scarcely does it jnstice now. Mr. Collins speaks of it as being connected 
with me Eastlem Counties Railway 'by means only of a coach,' but at 
the time of the writing of this present description, the railway had been 
open to Aldborongh for more than two years. Two years of open railway 
communication to a watering-place afford time enough to cause a consi- 
derable alteration, and as a good deal of building has been going on during 
those two years, and is still going on, the visitor may conclude that Aid- 
borough is somewhat improved since Mr. Wilkie Cfollins' visit to it. It 
was formerly, like the neighbounng town Orford, a place of considerable 
importance, sending forth no less thsoi 1200 sailors yearly to fish and trade. 
But time, altered circumstances, and the encroachments of the sea in parts 
have done much to reduce that importance, and this audent buigh that once 
returned two members to Parliament, and boasted of charters and liberties of 
no small consequence and extent, is now, alas, sadly shorn of its ^andeur. 
Nevertheless it has of late years greatly revived, and as a watering-place 
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it possesses attractions of some moment The esplanade which crowns the 
beach is two and a half miles in length, and afifords a pleasant and easy 
walk. The town itself is some three-fourths of a mile long, and the villas 
and lodging-houses face the sea. The principal street is wide but straggling, 
and some of the houses shew extreme old i^e, but these are rapidlybeing 
removed to make way for more convenient structures. At the Dack of the 
main street is a low, but abrupt, and rather picturesque hill, on the crown 
of which an agreeable walk extends for some distance. 

Aldborough is a considerable pilot station, and the launching and 
beaching of ^e fine boats used by the pilots to put off to vessels which may 
requu-e their assistance in rough and stormy weather, a service which is 
often attended with very great danger, is an interesting and instructive 
spectacle to the curious in seamanship and nautical matters. 

The principal charm of Aldborough is that it is retired and quiet. We 
may say that organs and street bands, those nuisances of most watering- 
places, are almost unknown in Aldborough. It is not a fashionable water- 
ing-place where visitors are expected to appear in their very finest and 
most costly habiliments ; but the loose undress easy suit which adds so 
much to repose, and the charm of the sea-side, may be indulged in here 
without any fear of singularity ; yet is there no lack of company, but it is 
of a pleasant and social kind. To those who require the resources and 
gaieties of London by the sea-side, Aldborough is scarcely the place, but 
to those who want repose, pure air, and an excellent place for children, 
Aldborough is very suitable. 

Amusements. — There is an excellent library and reading-room, 
where many of the principal periodicals, and the dally and weekly papers 
are taken. The visitor can subscribe to it by the week, month, or 
season. The terms are, b^ the week. Is. ; the month, 3s. 6d. ; by the 
year, £1. The beach is nch in pebbles, and cornelians, agates, jasper, 
jet, onyx, and amber, abound there. There is not much fresh-water 
fishing immediately about Aldborough, though there is plenty to be 
had by a short trip by railwajr towards Yarmouth and Norwich. The sea 
fishing is also indifferent until late in the autumn, when an abundance of 
various fish follow the herrings to the coast, and may then be taken in 
large numbers even from the beach. A day^s netting for mullet, bass, 
eels, and smelts, may be had at any time in the river Aide, and dais 
often forms an agreeable change to the idler — many of the fishermen letting 
their boats, nets, and services oy the day at a reasonable chaise. 

The river and coast and the adjacent marshes abound in every kind of 
wild bird, and almost any species, from the huge wild swan to the little 
Jack snipe, may be shot here at times. The punt-shooting in the winter 
is excellent ; large flights of wild fowl — curlews, ducks, teal, widgeons, and 
l^ese — often rewarding the patience and skill of the gunner by a chance 
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for a ^* famfly shoV when his table, and that of his firiends too, will perhaps 
be well proyided for. 

Many very rare birds are often shot on the river and marshes about Aid- 
borough — swans, solan geese, the spoonbill, and many arctic birds which 
are rare upon our coasts are often killed there. The bathing is excellent, 
and the beach very clean and of fine shingle ; and the bather has not far 
to walk to get into deep water. The absence of sea-weed renders the 
water peculiarly clear and wholesome, and the smell from rotting weeds, 
sewage, and omer objectionable matters, so apparent and often so un- 
pleasant at many watering-places, is totally absent here. The machines 
aie good, and reasonable m chaige. 

If the visitor be fond of pic-nics, or inspecting ruins and places of in- 
terest, he will find ample resources in Framlingham and Onord Castles, 
Leiston Abbey, Dunwich, Friston Church, and the many other old churches 
and places at which sight-seers love to congregate. Boating and yachting, 
either on the sea or tibe river, may be enjoyed at any time, and at small 
expense. 

Plages of Worship. — ^The Established Church at Aldborough is well 
situated on the hill above the town. It is a very fine building, and is 
capable of accommodating 1200 people. It contains many iuteresting 
brasses. There are also two dissenting chapels— of Wesleyan and Baptist 
persuasion — ^in the town. 

Markets. — There is now no market, but the shops are weU supplied 
with all that is necessary in the way of provisions. The meat is unusually 
good, and all housekeeping expenses are decidedly leasonable. Fresh fish 
— soles, mullets, flounders, and shrimps, with herring, cod, whiting, and 
sprats, in the season are plentiful enough ; and during the month of October 
tne delicate whitebait is very abundant, though, from some oversight, it is 
little regarded or used by the inhabitants. 

Climate. — The climate, during the summer and autumn, is balmy and 
dry. Perhaps less rain falls in Aldborough than in almost any other place 
on the sea coast in England. It may be strongly recommended for diseases 
of the lungs. It is exceedingly healthy. Indeed the doctors complain 
that it is too healthy. The winters, however, are often very rigorous and 
stormy, and scarcely adapted for invalids. 

Conveyance — The Eastern Counties Railway.— From Shoreditch to 
Aldborough there are three trains a day. The distance is 94 miles, and the 
time rather over four hours ; fares, 18s. 6d, 14s. 9d. During the summer 
and autumn, family tickets for a month, which may be extended at will, 
are granted at greatly reduced fares. 

Hotels and Lodging-houses. — The WhUe Lion, a spacious and 
commodious hotel and boarding house, is the chief hotel. It is agreeably 
situated in the best part of the town, and faces the sea. The accommoda- 
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tion is good, and the chaTges are Teasonable— landlord, Mr. Hayward. 
Ths East Suffolk is the commercial hotel, and here the accommodation is 
also good and cheap — landlord, Mr. Stevens. Both the hotels have good 
bflHard-rooms. Lodgmgs and furnished honses are plentiful and reason- 
able at Aldborongh. Facing the sea they range from 30b. to three or four 
guineas a week, according to the accommodation and style. Hiere are a 
few of a superior kind of superior j)retensions. 

Schools. — ^There is an adnurable grammar school at Aldborough, 
under the charge of the Rev. W. Tait. There are ten scholars on 3ie 
foundation, and the sons of inhabitants receive a first-class education as 
day scholars for the sum of £10 per annum. 

Population.— About 2000. 

ALDERNET {8h Channel Islanim). 
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Thb chief city of the county', is fiunoiis for its former gaieties, when Beau 
Nash hecame almost an English household word— for its wonderfbl hot 
springs, which have heen buhbling np incesBantly, without duninution in 
heat or flow, for oentnries — and for the extraordinary baiiaty of its sitn- 
ation» and the buildings that, from the Abbey Churdi, and the mass of 
surrounding houses and ^ires in the valley below, on both sides of the 
river Avon, stretch upwaras, and almost coyer the lofty hilk over which 
they extend in sudi picturesque fashion — like an ancient amphitheatre 
turned inside out, to use Smollett's phrase — with the Royal Crescent 
standing out conspicuously high vn), and the Beckford Tower, on Lans- 
downe Hill, towermg over all. When we look more closely into the ele- 
ments of the striking effect produced by the first aspect of Bath, we find 
it due not only to the advantage of the site, but to the mingling of rich 
foliage with aU sorts of stately white stone buildings — of groves with ter- 
races — of squares and crescents enclosing, or enclosed by wardens — of 
villas, obelidLS, churches, and towers. Even the ordinary dweUing-houses 
are built for the most part of stone — the freestone or oolite, of which 
immense quarries exist to the east and south of Bath. This is, in a word, 
one of the most beautifril of all European cities. Add to these facts that 
Bath is a cheap place of residence, rents being moderate, coal abundant, 
markets well supplied, education, amusement, society, all readily obtain- 
able, and we may understand how it is that Bath holds so high a general 
reputation, now that it is no longer what it once was — the cynosure of all 
foshionable eyes. 

One would not readily gather from this that Bath ranks among Uie 
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oldest, as well as the handsomest of cities; yet it undouhtedly does bo. 
Its traditions, indeed, carry us back into that period when fact and fable 
mingle so indissolubly together in the dim mists of historic dawn, that we 
are unable either satisfactorily to receive, or decisively to reject, what 
they profess to teach us, especially the story relating to the supposed first 
discovery of the baths or hot springs during the time of the ancient 
Britons. But since even a modem banking-house of the City does not 
hesitate to place a bust of the hero to whom the discovery is said to be 
due over its entrance, we shall not consider ourselves called upon to be 
particularly sceptical ; and we must own to the belief, that in every tra- 
dition which men care to preserve for centuries together, there must be 
some kernel of living truth. Thus, then, runs the story in question : — 
Bladnd, the son of a British king, became a leper, and was banished from 
the court in consequence of the alarm of the nobles that the infection might 
spread, Uieir minds possibly being acted on, at the same time, by super- 
stitious ideas of the origin and meaning of the calamity. The queen, his 
mother, gave him a ring at parting. Concealing alike his birth and his 
disease, Bladud became a swineherd, and soon infected the animals under 
his charge. To avoid the anger of his master, and to prevent further 
injury to his master's herds, Bladud drew his herd away into the great 
forests that then extended over Lansdowne Hill and the neighbourhood. 
There, wallowing in the marshes, the animals began suddenly to recover 
from the leprosy in a most surprising manner. Bladud eagerly sought for 
the cause, found the hot springs, bathed in them, and was quickly well 
again. He then returned with his interesting charge to the owner, gave a 
satisfactory account of his stewardship, and revealed who he was. The 
herdsman and Bladud now set off together for the king's palace, and 
managed to gain admittance on a day of high festival. Bladud, getting 
near to his moth<3r the queen, secretly conveyed into her cup the ring she 
had given to him at parting, and thus, when she drank, informed her of 
his presence. The end of all was, that Bladud became king, granted the 
site and neighbourhood of the springs to his former master, built for him 
and his followers a palace— and behold the traditional foundation of Bath ! 
With the Roman period we begin to see historic daylight. We baow 
that Bath was one of the Boman stations on the great road between Eng- 
land and Wales, and that the Boman colonists and soldiery were aware 
and made use of the springs. About a century ago, the remains of some 
magnificent baths, constructed by this people, were discovered near the 
Abbey, measuring about 240 feet in length by 120 in breadth, with tes* 
selated floors and conveniences of various ^nds. Many feet — ^in some 
parts as many as twenty— below the present soil, lies the ground where all 
such remains are discovered, and on which trod the legions of the Roman 
emperors. The Literary and Scientific Institution of Bath has become one 
of tiie richest collections in the kingdom, merely by the fact that ihere have 
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been gradoally broogfat together most of the things that the earth has from 
time to time yielded as tokens of what once was. Gk>ing through *^ the 
vaults and passages of that bnilding/* says the writer of an admirame paper 
on Bath,* '< your coat brushes against votive altars wrought by the nands 
of this antique pec^le. As you wander along the basement rooms, your 
eye catches mouldering fragments, which the learned have placed together 
upon conjecture, as the chiM despairingly builds up its puzzle. Upon the 
tables are scattered about fragments of drinking-vessels, out of which the 
soldiers of the 20th Legion once pledged each other; and by stepping 
into the lecture-room, you will see upon the mantel-piece, amid a crowd of 
modem ornaments, the gOt head of the Apollo Medicus — a fragment of the 
grand statue of the deity who watched over the city, and who endued the 
^rings with all their healing powers/* 

In Anglo-Saxon times. King Arthur's name and deeds lend to Bath a 
new charm. The eity was then, it is said, besieged by Ella and his three 
sons, until Arthur came and routed them with terrible slaughter. From 
these traditional, though possibly half-true transactions, we turn to one 
that was most fearfully real and unquestionable — the battle between the 
Boyalists and Puritans in 1643, on Lansdowne Hill, the foi-mer commanded 
hy Prince Maurice and the Earl of Carnarvon, the latter by Sir William 
Waller. In this battle, Sur Arthur Haslerig's Regiment of Lobsters firvt 
tried the value of their new iron breast-plates in attacking and completely 
defeating the king's horse. But even then the battle was not won ; for tiie 
Cornish mnsqueteers, under Sir Beville Qranville, obtained an eoually great 
advantage for the Boyalists, so that, in effect, both sides claimed the 
victory. Sir Beville himself feU in that eallant charge, and his monument 
on the hill stands in permanent record of his courage and fate. The in- 
scription, though not remarkable for poetic beauly or imagination, describes 
the struggle in a somewhat ruggedly forcible way : — 

** Conquest or death was all his thought; so fiie 
Either oVrcomes, or doth itself expire. 
His ooarage worked like flames, cast beat abont, 
Here, there, on this, on that side, none gave out ; 
Not any pike in that renowned stand 
Bat took new fire from his inspiring hand: 
Soldier enconrac^ed soldier, man nrged man. 
And he urged all ; so far example can. 
Hurt upon hurt, wound upon wound did £U1 ! 
He was the butt, the mark, the aim of all I 
His soul, the whiles retired from cell to cell. 
At last flew up from all, and then he fell 1 " etc 

Bat the great man of Bath — he whose name, though associated appa- 
rently Willi Uie most frivolous and ephemeral of lives and duties, appears 

• Land we live is, vol !ii p. 28, ^ , 
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destined to live as long as Bath itself, from the entire identification that 
he established between its rise and prosperity and his own labours— is 
Nash — Beau Nash — or the King of Bath, for by each of these names was 
recognized the famous Master of the Ceremonies. Before coming to Bath, 
he had tried the army, then the law, then (if some malicious wMspers are 
to be believed) the king^s highway. At all events, such pecuniary re- 
sources as he had were of a very mysterious kind ; but he came to Bath at 
a lucky time. Lord Macaulay has described for us, in his History, what 
the place then was : — " At the head of the English watering-places, with- 
out a rival, was Bath. . . . The sick repaired thither from every part of the 
realm. The king sometimes held his court there. Nevertheless, Bath was 
then a maze of only four or five hundred houses, crowded within an old 
wall, in the vicinity of the Avon. Pictures of what were considered as 
the finest of the houses are still extant, and greatly resemble the lowest rag- 
shops and pot-houses of Badcliffe Highway. Milsom Street itself was an 
open field, lying far beyond the walk. The poor patients to whom the 
waters had been recommended lay on straw in a place which was a covert 
rather than a lodging. A writer who published an account of Bath sixty 
years after the Revolution, assures us that, in his younger days, gentlemen 
who visited the springs slept in rooms hardly as good as the garrets which 
he lived to see occupied by footmen." Among the chief amusements were 
walking in a sycamore grove (then the only promenade), or dancing upon 
the bowling-green to the music of a band that comprised just one hautboy 
and one fiddle. But the hour had come, and the man that Bath waited for. 
Nash first obtained a body of performers to give the visitors to the Pamp- 
Boom some genuine music, and that pleased. He caused the bad roads to 
be mended, and visitors did not overlook the polite and sensible attention. 
He established new Assembly Booms, and his popularity also was as firmly 
established. He felt his power, and began to make laws for his subjects. 
They are so amusing that we wish we comd find space to quote them. How 
absolute he was in compelling obedience, we may judge from the fact that the 
Princess Amelia in vain applied to him on one occasion for another dance, 
after he had given the signal for the band to withdraw. He regulated 
dress ; he even boldly undertook to reform established social habits, such 
as wearing swords ; and he did succeed, not only in preventing their use 
in Bath, but in arresting (as a matter that came within his legitimate pro- 
vince) those parties between whom any challenge for a duel had passed. 
In dress, the gentlemen^s boots gave him the most trouble, and he had to 
turn poet and dramatist in order to succeed — ^producing verses in the one 
capacity, and puppet-shows in the other. His own style of living and 
appearance were in fine accord with his dignity. He would go forth for a 
journey in a post-chaise and six grey horses, with outriders in advance, 
lackeys behind^ and a running footman by the side — French horns playing 
as the oortSge moved along. And how was all this splendour supported? 
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There ean be but one answer— play. That he encouraged, and donbtleas 
throve by. The ladies played at lansquenet, loo, and hazard ; the men at 
more dangerous games. Blacklegs prospered : wealthy fomilies were often 
suddenly ruined. Gk)yemment interfered, and suppressed by law all the 
then popular games of chance. Nash felt the blow so severely as to be 
driven to confederate with certain persons to encourage a new game that 
should evade the law, he receiving a portion of the profits in return for his 
influence in bringing company. This B9on became known, and Nash*s 
reputation was irreparably damaged — ^not through any superior morality of 
the Bath fashionables, but simply that he was obviously in a false position ; 
and so they gradually cooled towards him, and his latter years were by no 
means so brilliant as the earlier had been. An amusing illustration of the 
moral state of Bath in the year 1760 has been recorded. It so happened 
that simultaneously there were opened subscription-lists for prayers at the 
Abbey, and for gaming at the rooms. Here is the result : — 

** The Church and Booms, the other day, 
Opened their books forprayer and play; 
The priest got twelve, Hoyle ttxkf-'eeven: 
How great the odds for Hell 'gainst Heaven.** 

But if Nash encouraged, for his own purposes, one kind of gambling, he 
did good service by restraining with the strong hand another, and possibly 
more pernicious, kind— that of the needy fortune-hunters, who came to 
Bath in flocks, striving to draw some young, credulous^ or silly heiress into 
a clandestine marriage. He once suddenly addressed a lady in the 
Assembly Boom with the words, she had better go home. As she took 
no notice, he repeated his words again and again, until at last she did go 
home in some considerable heat at his absurd conduct, when she found at 
her door a coach and six that some scoundrel had brought thither for the 
abduction of her daughter. Nash died in 1761, and as it was but fittmg 
that such an event should be marked by its own characteristic phenomena, 
a war broke out for the succession, and not only the rivals themselves, but 
their respective partisans came to blows in the very Pump-Boom — the 
ladies, of course, distinguishing themselves in the affray. 

** Fair nymphs achieve illustrious feats ! 
Off fly their tuckers, caps, and tites ; • ^ ' ,-, ' 
iHns and pomatum strew the room, 
Emitting many a strange perfume; 
Each tender form is strangely battered, 
And odd thin^ here and there are scattered. 
In heaps confused the heroines lie, 
With horrid shrieks they pierce the sky : 
Their charms are lost in scratches, scars, — 
Sad emblems of domestic wars ;" 

* Head-dresses, we presume, are meant. 
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and we are told the Biot Act had to he read three times hefore the infn 
nated combatants wonld separate. 

But the true improvers of Bath, after all, were the men whose genius 
planned and carriea out its chief buildings — the brother-architects Wood — 
and who gaye it the splen^d appearance it now enjoys, and is likely per- 
manently to retain. The North and South Parade, the Upper Ilooms, 
the Crescent, the Circus, were all built by them during the last century ; 
and they thus gave an impetns to the taste and ambition of the Bathonians 
that did not cease in their activity till the place became as architecturally 
imposing as it was naturally beautiful. We can only enumerate, in addi- 
tion to &e edifices already specified, the Guildhall, a noble Roman-looking 
pile ; the tower built by tbe eccentric author of " Vathek" — ^Beckford — on 
Lansdowne Hill; tiie Grammar School, Savings Bank, various hospitals 
and charitable institutions, the Victoria Column in the Boyal Avenue, and 
the various suspension and other bridges over the Avon, one of which has 
& single arch of 108 feet span. 

CuMATE.— The temperature of Batih is very mild and warm, as may 
be seen from the following comparative view : — 





Nov. 


Dec 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Ma»ih. 


Near London 


. 40-93 


87-66 


84-16 


89-78 


41-61 


Bath . . 


46-36 


42 25 


87-75 


41-25 


44-40 



The difierence between the coldest and warmest months is, however, very 
great, as compared with that of many other watering-places, as may be 
seen in the following table : — 

Bath . . . 28 degrees. 

London. . • 26 ,, 

Torquay . . 20 „ 

Penzance . . 18 „ 

East winds are common, but Bath is well protected from them. The 
prevalent winds are from the west, and theretore moist, so that those who 
come from a more bracing air must take plenty of out-door exercise, or 
their health will fail. The lower portions of the town are built on a clay 
soil ; and are also disadvantageous in many cases as having a relaxing air. 
But the higher parts of Bath enjoy not only the benefit of a sandy soil, but 
the slope itself helps to carry away all superabundant moisture. Persons 
in health, or invalids who come to Bath for lengthened residence, should 
therefore select a high locality. The summer is perhaps the best time for 
drinking the waters, but that is precisely the time when the heat is apt to 
be the most oppressive, and when one wants to get away from towns, and 
all that relates to them, to enjoy country or sea-side life. The actual season 
here is the autumn and winter. The rate of mortality to each thousand of 
the population is 24, or two more than the average of all England, and 
only one below Londou. This is a somewhat startling fact, and is only, 
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we think, to be accounted for by the defective Banitary anangementB of 
the town. The Avon, for instance, which might be so beantSiil and to 
refreshing, is, like the Thames, verv Httle better than a sewer. Better 
sewerage is being considered, and a lam new sewer has lately been con- 
structed. Meantime, the natural healthiness of Bath is undoubted. Per- 
sons live there frequently to a great age. [See preliminary observations 
on climate.] 

Bathing. — The ouiet visitors of to-day to the Pnmp*Boom can fittle 
Imagine what scenes have taken place in former times on the same spot. 
We do not refer to the " dogs, cats, pigs, and even human creatures," that 
were thrown over the rails of the spring into the water by the mob, while 
people were bathing in it, nor to the oear-garden-like tumults which appear 
to have characterized the assemblages in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, but to the fact, hardly credible if it were not so thoroughlv vouched 
for — of both sexes bathing together in a state of nature ; and althou^ one 
of the bishops, Beckyngton, formallv forbade men and women from bathing 
at the same time without decent clothing, it was not until the corporation 
itself interfered, that bathers were compelled to preserve at least the 
appearance of that sense of decency, which must have abandoned them 
altogether as a reality, by wearing suitable dresses. Bathing together, 
however, still survived for a time, as we know from the verses of the Bath 
satiiist, AuEtey : — 

^ Oh I H was pretty to see them all pat on their flannels, 
And then to take water like so many spaniels: 
And though all the while it grew hotter and hotter. 
They swam jnst as if they were hunting an otter : , 
Twas a glorious sight to see the fair sex 
All wading with gentlemen np to their necks; 
And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl. 
In a great smoking kettle as big as our hall. 
And to-day, many persons of rank and condition. 
Were boiled I by command of an able physician T' 

The natural hot springs of Bath are four in number, and known respec- 
tively as the Hot Bath, the King's, the Queen's, and the Gross Baths. They 
rise near the centre of the city. The Hot Bath is the highest in tempera- 
ture, 117 degrees, and yielding 128 gallons every minute. The Eing^s is 
found in a handsome Grecian structure, having an inscription over the front 
signifying, ** water, the best of elements.'* The building is open to the sky, 
except where a colonnade extends on one side. The dimensions are about 
66 feet by 41 ; the vield of water 20 gallons a minute; temperature 114^. 
It is filled dailv tp the height of 4 feet 7 inches. Different hours are now 
allotted to ladies and gentlemen. The chari^e for admission is Is. Adjoin- 
mg is a magnificent pump-room, measuring m the interior 60 feet by 66. 
During the season Promenade Concerts are held here on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
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da^, and Saturdays, between the hours of 2 and 4. The charge for 
dnnking the water is 5b. a month, Is. 6d. a week, and 4d. a glass. In 
a niche at the end of the room stands a statue of Nash, — now alone, 
bat formerly it was in distinguished society, having on one side a bust of 
Newton, and on the other of Pope. But we juxtaposition was so absurd, 
that when once the shafts of witt^ ridicule began to fly, it was put an end 
to. It could not stand the foUowmg verse from Lord Chesterfield : — 

'* The statue placed these busts between 
Gives satire all its strength : 
Wisdom and WU are Uttk seen, 
But FoUy atJfiU length." 

The Queen^s Bath (admission Is.), with a surface of twenty-five feet square, 
derives its name from a strange incident. Queen Anne, wife of James I., 
was bathing here one day, and beheld suddenly a flame ascend to the top 
of the water, spread in a liutge circle of light, and then die out. She was 
so frightened that she hurried away into the adjoining bath, which ever 
after was called the Queen^s. The supernatural-looking phenomenon was, 
we presume, an escape of some kind of inflammable gas. The Queen's 
derives its waters from the King's, slightly lessened in temperature, but 
not otherwise different from that. In the Cross Bath a cross once stood in 
honour of a visit made by the queen of James II. This is the bath of 
which Pepys speaks in his Diary, 13th June 1668 : — " Up at 4 o'clock, 
being by appointment called up to the Cross Bath, where we were carried 
one after another, myself and wife, and Betty Turner, Willet and W. 
Hewer. And bv-and-bye, though we designed to have done before com- 
pany came, much company came ; very fine ladies ; and the manners pretty 
enough ; only, methinks, it cannot be clean to go so many bodies together 
in the same water. Good conversation among them that are acc^painted 
here and stay together. Strange to see how hot the water is ; and m some 
places, though this is the most temperate bath, the springs are so hot as 
the feet are not able to endure. But strange to see, when women and 
men here, that live all the season in these waters, cannot but be parboiled^ 
and look like the creatures of the bath. Carried away, wrapped in a sheet, 
and in a chair [the once famous sedan] home ; and then one after another 
thus carried, I staying above two hours in the water, home to bed, sweat- 
ing for an hour ; and by-an-bye comes music to play to me, extraordinarily 
good, as ever I heard at London almost, or anywhere : 6s." The Cross 
Bath now comprises a swimming, tepid, and plunging bath, the chaige for 
admission being 6d. The temperature is 109 degrees, and it yields twelve 
gallons a minute. The fourth spring is in a bath belonging to Lord Man- 
vers. There are numerous private bathing establishments, one of them 
having a crane for the immersion of feeble patients ; also, the Abbey Baths, 
on the site of ^e old Roman ones, and the Leper's Bath, a handsome 
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edifice, partacnlarly noticeable for its rich carvingB of froit, etc. The horns 
for bathing id it are from 6 to 12; admissioii 6a. Douche Baths (of hot 
water), called here dry pomping, are in constant nse for local application. 
The mineral water hoeroitaijfnow greatly enlarged) was erected for the 
suffering poor of the United ICiii^dom. It adjoins tne old hospital. The 
daily quantity of water supplied by the whole of the springs amonnts to not 
less than 184,320 gallons. The water is essentially the same in its qoalitieB 
from all. Its spnecxfic grayity is 1*002. It is transparent when first drawn, 
bnt soon loses its deamess, and yields a small deposit. The taste is 
slightly chalybeate. According to careful analysis, a quart of the water 
contains— 

Caiboiiic add . 3*4iDchea. 



Sulphate of lime . 
Mnriat of aoda 
Sulphate of soda • 
Carbonate of lime 
SiUca . . . 
Oxide of iron 



18 grains. 

6-6 

8-0 

1-6 

•4 

•00894 

29-60804 



80- 
A considerable quantity of carbonic acid gas escapes through the water. 
Generally speakihg, the springs should be used unaer medical advice ; but 
there are a few directions, the result of long experience, which seem to be 
universally recognised as sound. Those who are suffering from cutaneous 
diseases, gout» rheumatism, paW, leprosy, or chronic diseases of the liver, 
and scrofulous patiento, where the jointo, the hip, the elbow, or the knee, 
are affected, are often greatly relieved, and sometimes cured, by the Bath 
waters. But where there is fever, cough, or p|un in the chest, open sores 
or ulcers, or internal suppuration, plethora, rupture, mania, or hemonrhage, 
they must not be resorted to, except under medical safi^nards. It is 
remarkable — and the fact is steted on medical authority — ^that bathing in 
these hot waters does not produce the usual relaxing effect of ordinary 
warm baths. The guides, for instance, who spend many hours daily in 
the waters, are generally vigorous and long-lived. Taken internally, the 
water acte as a stimulant. House painters find great benefit here who 
have suffered in their hands from the use of white lead. Early morning is 
the best time for drinking. 

Begbeations.— Bath was at one time the gayest place within the 
British islands, and althoiu^ its ancient reputetion in that respect is dimi- 
nished, it is still thorough^ well provided with all the accessories usually 
iu request at such places. For those who love town walks, with theur 
iahope and company, there is Milsom Street, the Begent Street of Batii, 
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and which is one of the finest streets of the kind in Great Britam. This is 
the fashionable lonnge. Then there is the Circns, a ma^ficent circnlar 
pile of bmldings, and the Koyal Crescent, which stands uniqne in architec- 
tural effect, and splendonr, and situation. The Assembly Booms contain 
a suite of apartments that must satisfy the highest longings of taste and 
luxnry, with a lo% vaulted octagon reception-room, and a l)all-room 
measuring 106 feet in length by 43 in diameter. The subscription balls 
for the season cost a guinea, with 5s. extra for the Card Assembly, and 
6d. for tea. The rules of admission contain at least one clause that ought 
to be looked upon as an unprovoked insult to a body of persons who, at 
Bath, of all places in the world, might have expected to oe liberally esti- 
mated. It appears all retail traders, articled clerks of the dty, theatrioal 
and other performers, are excluded ; so that Shakspeare in one age, Gar- 
rick in another, Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble in a third, and Mr. 
Macready, Mr. Charles Kean, or Miss Faucit in our own, are not thought 
good company by the dancing authorities of Bath ! The Bath theatre, 
another of the recreations of the city, and for its size, one of the best 
buildings of the kind in England, wais notorious for a similarly impertinent 
and vulgar exclusion. No tradesman could, at one time, obtain admit- 
tance to the dress circle. Such rules now-a-days are, to our present ideas, 
what some old, hideous, but scientifically interesting fosral is to existing 
animal or vegetable life, and should, like that, only find place in the literary 
museum. 

Victoria Park, an enclosure of some ten acres of shrubberies and plan- 
tations, forms an elysium for children and their nurses on week-days, and a 
pleasant stroll for citizens on Sundays. It is exceedingly rich in foliage, and 
forms an excellent resort for botanical study as a place for ordinary recrea- 
tion. The Victoria Column is here, also uie Botanical and Horticultural 
Gkirdens, and a colossal bust of Jupiter, seven feet high, and weighing six 
tons. This is the work of Osbom, a self-taught artist, who died in poverty. 
The floral fStes of Bath are held in the Sydney Gardens. Among the other 
recreations for different tastes, and times and purposes, we may enumerate 
the Club House, the Libraries, Reading and News Room, the Athenieum, 
Mechanics* Institution, and the Literary Institution— the latter with iti 
extraordinarily rich museum of Roman and other antiquities, found in the 
neighbourhood [see page 2], its Lecture Theatre, and garden filled with 
dioice plants — and the four or five newspapers of the town, with their local 
news and fashionable gossip about the coming and the parting guests. 
When tired of what Bath itself can offer, there is the neighbourhood, which 
is quite as beautiful as Bath itself, being well wooded, of irregular surface, 
and presenting a continual succession of the most agreeable landscapes. 
Walks, rides, and drives through such a country are endless. Many 
interesting buildings, seats, etc., are scattered through it. On Lansdowne 
Hill, 813 feet high, stands the tower built by the author of " Vathek," who 
died at Bath in 1844, and is buried in a cemetery formed out of his owd 
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grottnds. The inscriptioius over his remaiDS are from his vorks, hut not 
selected hy himself) and read straDgely to those who have studied the 
man. One of them runs thus : — 

** Eternal Power 

Grant me, through obTioos douds, one transient gleam 

Of Thy bright essence in my dying hoar 1 " 

Here, too, is the Granville Pillar, already spoken of [pag[e 3], with a Wes* 
leyan and another college. Such an eminence, overlookmg such a scene, 
commands, as may be supposed, most attractive views. The immense 
quarry on Combe Down, where so much of the £at^ of the nineteenth 
century was lying for countless ages in the form of buried stone, and to 
obtain which the grounds, fields, and roads for miles round have been 
undermined, is well worth a visit, not merely for the interest given by that 
one suggestive fact, or for the handsome public buildings — the Prior Paris 
College and the Abbey Church Cemetery — found there, but for one very 
interesting association : — Prior Park, south of Bath, was, in the time of the 
poet Pope, the property of his friend Allen, the original of Fieldin^^s 
delightful character, Mr. Allworthy, in " Tom Jones." Other places of 
Interest in the vicinity are the beautiful valley of Lyncomb and Claverton 
(3 miles), a very pretty place, with an Elizabethan mansion belonging to 
the Vivian family, and possessing some fine paintings; the chambered 
Tumulus at Wellow; the Anglo-Saxon Church at Bradfoid; Solsbury HiU, 
()00 feet high, and the adjoining old Roman road; the ruins of Farleigh 
Castle ; and of Hinton Pnoiy, etc. 

Newspapers. — Bodh Herald, Tuesday, 3d. Baih and Chdtenjtmn 
Gazette, Wednesday, 4d. Chronicle, Thursday, 4d. Ea^ess, Saturday, 
3d. Keene^a Journal, Saturday, 4d. 

Places of Worship. — ^From the very earliest days of Chrisdanity in 
Britain, a religious community appears to have existed here, attracted 
originaQy perhaps, like more worldly men, and more self-indulgent livers, 
by tiie hot springs ; and whose increasing possessions became at last of 
great value before their surrender to Henry VIII. at the dissolution of 
monasteries. The present Abbey ChurcJh* was the church of that Priory, 
aldiough the actual structure dates only from the reign of Henry YII., 
when the previous structure was pulled down in order to build a new one 
on the site. That new one was never, however, actually completed until 
the last century. The chief features of the pile to which the attention of 
visitors may be specially called are these: — ^the stately and handsome 
Tower ; the west &ont, where the mutilated figures represent, or did once 
represent, JacoVs dream, which, it is said, originated in a dream of the 
founder, wherein was revealed to him a vision of the Holy Trinity, with 
angels on a ladder ; the choir with its elaborate fan tracery ; the square 

* There is now under consideration a plan for the restoration of the Abbej 
Chmeh. 
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east window and Prior Bird's chantiy full of rich work, fan traceries, and 
all sorts of loxurious details ; and the general taste and simplicity with 
which the latest nointed style of Qothic architecture was here carried oat, 
but of which unnappily traces only now remain, through the miserable 
changes made in the Dmlding about a quarter of a century ago, and with 
which changes the multitude of discordant-looking monuments that crowd 
the interior but too well agree. Among these monuments are Bishop 
Montague's, the chief and skilful restorer of the Church as it was; Lady 
Waller's with the Parliamentary general, her husband, mourning over 
her ; Beau Nash, with some lines by Dr. Harrington ; Mary Frampton's, 
noticeable for Dryden's exquisite lines below ; the eminent actor Quin, with 
lines by a still greater actor, Garrick; NoUekens* monument to Colonel 
Champion; Bacon's to Lady Miller; and lastly, Anstey's, the author of 
the well-known satirical poem, '< The New Bath Guide." Malthus was 
also buried here. liiere are many other churches and chapels belonging 
to the Establishment, and some sixteen chapels for Dissenters, including In- 
dependents, Baptists, Friends, Moravians, Calyinists, Ebenezer — ^Primitive 
Association — and Reformer — ^Methodists, Unitarians, Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Bible Christians, Irvingites, Plymouth Brethren, Lady Huntingdon^ 
connection, and Mormonites. 

Markets, etc. — The market-days are Wednesday and Saturday. 
There is commonly an excellent supply of fish, as well as of general pro- 
visions. There is a large fair held at Chapel Town, near Bath, on St 
Laurence's day, Aug. 10. 

Population, 52,528. 

CoNYETANCEs, etc. — From London (Paddington Station), Great 
Western Railway, 106f miles ; fares, 18s. 9d., 14s. Id., 8s. lO^d. Bath is 
a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc. — Amery*s fHigh Street) — breakfast. Is. 6d., Is. 9d., and 
2s. ; lunch. Is. and Is. 6d. ; oinner, Is. 6d. to 3s. ; beds. Is. to 2s. 6d. ; 
attendance. Is. per day ; private rooms, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. Angd — ^break- 
fast. Is. 6d. and 2s. ; dinner, ds. and 4s. $ beds. Is. 6d. and 2s. ; attend- 
ance optional. C<Me, M<moen\ Bayal George, Olauoeder (Com- 
mercial). Greyhaund-'hTeMast, Is. 6d. ; dmner, 28. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; 
beds. Is. and Is. 6d. ; attendance optional ; private rooms, 2s. 8t. Jameti* 
(St James' Street). White HarL White Lion. York ITou^e— breakfast, 
Is. 9d. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 5s. ; tea. Is. 6d., 2s. ; beds, 2s. 6d., ds. ; 
attendance, 2s. ; private rooms, 3s. 6d., 5(9. 

BLACKPOOL (Lancasteb). 

This once humble village has in the space of a few years risen to the 
importance of a fashionable watering place, carrying on a moderate amomit 
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of trade, which promiBes to be steadily increased. The eleyation aboTe 
the sea at low water is considerable, but at very high tides the spray is 
thrown up against the buildings that run along the parade. Blackpool is 
situate on a ridge of low clayey cliffs facing the Irish Sea. It has on its 
soul^ a fine prospect of the Cambrian Alps, with glimpses of Cheshure, 
Flinty Carnarvonsnire, and the mountains of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Fnrness and Lancashire, while the west (or front) commands a vast 
stretch of sea, and includes the dim outline of the Isle of Mona. Half a 
mile within the sea is the Penny-stone, a small rock which is said to mark 
the place where a beer-shop once stood, at which travellers alighted to 
fasten their horses to the rook while calling for penny pots of beer. What- 
ever the precise amount of truth involved in the story, the Penny-stone 
may doubtless be allowed to shew that the sea must have considerably 
advanced upon the shore. The inroads upon the difi's northwards towards 
the village of Norbreck shew the encroachments the sea is graduaUy 
making. 

The Blackpool season is rather late, September being its height. The 
houses chiefly occupied by visitors are substantially built, and ranged along 
the parade, forming an irregular terrace about a mile in length. The 
visitors average from 7000 to 8000 annually. In the town, at the west end, 
stand the remains of a building where in 1715 the Chevalier St. Qeorge 
lay concealed while measures were being taken by his followers for a 
general insurrection. The house itself was obviously being prepared for 
the reception of a royal guest by Sir Thomas Tyldesley, to whom it then 
belonged. This open demonstration of his attachment to the Stuart cause 
proved fatal to hunself and family, * Near this buUding is the blackish 
peaty-coloured pooZ that gives name to the place. The streets are spacious, 
well paved, and lighted by gas. 

Climate. — Most invalids, especially dyspeptics, derive great benefit 
from its salubrious and invigoratmg air. Many of the inhabitants attain a 
great age. But mildness is not one of the characteristics of Blackpool; 
Qie west winds blow strongly, it is therefore unsuitable for persons labour- 
ing under some complaints. The rate of mortality to each thousand of 
the population is 18, or 7 less than that for London. 

Bathino. — ^The good sands and gentle slope of the beach render 
Blackpool an excellent bathing place at all states of the tide. There aie 
machines, and also places for free bathing in the outsldrts. 

Becbeations. — ^Periodical assemblies are held during the season. 
There is an athenseum, a library, and a news-room. A theatre has been 
erected lately. The principal amusements in fine weather are the horse 
and carriage exercises upon the sands. At low tide the sea retreats nearly 
half a mile, leaving a broad space extending nearly twenty miles along the' 
coast. The shell banks on the north side of the village are laige and 
numerous, and afford great variety of interesting marine productions, some 
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of them peculiar to this locality. The clay and marl that fall from the 
heights north of Blackpool, after rolling about for some time on the pebbles, 
become a sort of pudding-stone, which can be and often is used by the 
farmers for gate-posts, etc. The surrounding country is one of the richest 
parts of the county of Lancaster in fertility of soil. South Shore is a pret^ 
village, half a mile to the south. It is built on a sandy bank, with nand- 
some houses, villas, and terraces. The sands are excellent for bathing, 
for which there is every accommodation. 

Places of Worship. — St. John^s Church has a richly painted vnndow. 
The spacious Roman Catholic Church, in a handsome Gothic style, was 
built by the bounty of Miss Tempest of Broughton Hall, Yorkshire. There 
are dissenting chapels for Independents, Particular aud Union Baptists, 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Society of Friends. There is 
also a "Convent of the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus ^' in Queen^s 
Square. 

Markets.— There is a spacious market-house open daily, and plenti- 
fully supplied with provision of all kinds. 

Population, 3506. 

CONYBTANCES, etc. — ^From Liverpool (Lime Street Station), London 
and North W. Railway, 57 miles ; mres, 6s., 5s., 3s. 6d. From Man- 
chester (Victoria Station), L. and Y. Railway, 50^ miles ; fares, 68., 58., 
3s. 6d. There are omnibuses daily in the summer to Lytham (which 
see), a small watering-place in the neighbourhood. 

EoTELa.^Lane-end. Brewers. EoaeaU, 



BOGNOR (Sussex). 

This once favourite abode of royalty is a thorough specimen of a ' re- 
n>ectable '* watering-place — ^very quiet, very clean, and perhaps somewhat 
dull to visitors who go there expecting to find the gaieties usually provided 
for them at such places. It possesses a High Street with some good 
modem-built shops, two squares open at the southern extremities to the 
sea, and a line of houses extending nearly the whole length of the pro- 
menade, and terminating at the east end in a small crescent, and one or 
two handsome houses lately built. At this part there are small gardens 
or strips of lawn between the houses and the sea. l^e well-known Bognor 
rocks, which ManteU asserts " even within the memory of man form^ a 
line of low cli& along the coast," are opposite the crescent (Rock Build- 
ings), and can be reached at low water by laying aside the feet coverings — 
a safer plan than to dabble about in wet boots. Ower^s Light, a vessel 
stationea nine miles from the shore, indicates to seamen, as they approach, 
liie situation of these rocks. Bognor, and the coast for some distance in 
either direction, is rather flat 
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Qaeen Charlotte and the princesses were much here in George the 
Third's time. Sir Richard Hotham was also a patron, and Bognor owes 
much of its prosperity to him. A fine row of houses, sheltered hy tall 
trees, at the top of Waterloo Square, hears his name. 

Climate. — The air is very pare, and quite as mild as Worthing ; and, 
like Worthing, some visitors may find it slightly relaxing. [See the pre- 
liminary remarks on climate.] Complaints have heen made against the 
water, which, it is asserted, does not agree with many invalids. The 
rate of mortality to each thousand of the population is 19, or 6 less than 
that for London. 

Bathing. — The convemences here are excellent — plenty of machines, 
with their stout good humoured hathing-women and fisherman attendants. 
Also, a good place for hathing without the machine ahout a mile west- 
ward, near l^lpham Mill, and where custom has very conveniently as- 
signed one retired spot to the use of ladies. 

Recreations. — These include a small annual regatta, occasional 
races, billiards, circulating library, subscription and assemblv rooms, 
boating, a Bognor People's Institute, and Osborne's Beading Koom, ad- 
joining the Post Office. The Arun has received much praise from anglers 
for its trout, but they are not very numerous. 

The excursionist will not find much beautiful scenexy in the vicinity of 
Bognor, through the country generally being so flat; but the Hushing 
Well, which makes itself heard at a considerable distance, Pagham Church, 
and Chichester town and Cathedral, which are not more than seven miles 
distant, are all well worth visiting. At Bognor are the remains of a 
Roman villa and pavement. There are some fine seats within a short dis- 
tance, among them Goodwood Park, the seat of the Duke of Richmond, 
with the famous race course ; Petworth House and grounds, and Arundel 
Castle, the seat of the Dt&e of Norfolk. In proceeding farther alone 
the coast westward than Pagham Harbour, care should be taken to watch 
the state of the tide. Flocks of wild fowl frequent the strips of barren 
land between Pagham Harbour and Selsea Bill. 

Selsea Church and Yapton Church have both interest to the antiquary. 
The last has a curious round baptismal font, hewn out of black granite. 
The tower, probably Saxon, is noticeable. There are several Norman 
remains along the coast toward Selsea Bill. Outside the little village 
church of Bersted, with its quaint steeple, crooked with age, a pair of 
stocks may be seen. 

Places op Worship.— Bognor Church is in Waterloo Square ; Felp- 
ham, a picturesque old church, contains in the churchyard the remains of 
the poet Hayley, whose house is in the village ; and Bersted, about a mile 
and a half distant, is the parish church. There are chapels for Indepen- 
dents and Wesleyans. 
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Maricbts, etc. — Market days, Thursdays and Saturdays. Fairs, July 
5th and 6th. 

Population, 1913. 

Conveyances, etc. — From London, L. B. and S. C. Railway (London 
Bridge), to Woodgate Station, 74^ miles ; fares, 14s. 6d., 98. 8d., 58. 4d. 
At Woodgate, 3 miles from Bognor, an omnibus meets the train. 

HoTETS, etc. — Claremont Hotel and Commercial Inn (High Street)— 
breakfast, 2s. ; tea, 2s. ; bed, 28. ; attendance optional. Norfolk (family 
and private, Marine Parade). Sussex (High Street) — ^breakfast, Is. 9d. ; 
dinner, 2s., 3s. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. ; attendance optional. York, 



BOURNEMOUTH (Hants). 

In that regularly formed, semicircular, and beautiful bay which is in- 
cluded within the projections of Hengistbury Head and the Purbeck Hills, 
just beyond the Isle of Wight, opens landward a picturesque valley, thickly 
clothed with tall fir and pine, and a rich undergrowUi of other evergreens, 
such as the arbutus and the rhododendron, which have given to it the 
names of " the evergreen valley " and " the winter garden of England." 
The little river of Bourne runs through this valley downward from the 
hill, and there, at the mouth of the river, on the slope, lies Bournemouth. 
The country round is remarkable for its extensive evergreen plantations 
of the Scotch fir — ^the largest, perhaps, in England. The place is just 
about midway between the two towns of Poole and Christcburch. As we 
approach Bournemouth from the latter, and begin to descend, the more 
conspicuous features reveal themselves. There is the Bath Hotel, with its 
grounds extending upwards to the heath, and there, on the right of the 
road, are villas, each with its own little garden, lying scattered about, for 
Bournemouth has no street. On the left are thick plantations, within 
which glides the river towards the beach, while in front we see the church 
and the foot-bridge stretching over the ravine. A Uttle further, and, still 
descending, we reach the shore. The prospect from Bournemouth is very 
fine — ^the Needles, ofif the Isle of Wight, being among the first objects to 
attract attention : only a few, however, of the houses command it. 

Climate. — Bournemouth is sheltered by hills from the north, and the 
place is therefore sufficiently protected for those who can bear moderate 
variations of temperature. Where more than that is required, of oouise it 
cannot compete with Hastings, or still less with the Underclifil It is also 
subject to occasional fogs and mist. Richmond Terrace and the higher 
parts of the hill suffer the least from this cause. On the other hand, the soil, 
which is of the best possible kind for healUi, is almost always dry, and the 
air is at ordinary times pure and very mild. The mean winter tempentp^ 
tnre is 42*38*. Bournemouth has therefore an admirable winter climate — 
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'088 mild but more bracing than Torquay. The invalid may judge of the 
benefit he is likely to obtain from the place when he sees how luxuriantly 
every thing grows here — the evergreens especially. Bournemouth has in- 
deed become the seat of a Sanatorium for consumptive patients, which 
will accommodate about forty persons. Those who obtain a recommenda- 
tion from the governor, or firom subscribers, are admitted on weekly pay- 
ments of 6s. Other patients pay 2 Is. Mr. Lee considers the invalids 
who are most likely to profit by a winter residence here are those labour- 
ing under pulmonary disease, attended with feverishness, general or local 
imtability, and where there is a tendency to inflammatory action of the 
lungs or air passages ; but n<H those disposed to phthisis, or infected wi^ 
the more chronic forms of the disease in an early stage, especially in 
young subjects of a strumous habit, or if depressing moral causes have de- 
teriorated the health. The rate of mortality to each thousand of the 
population is only 16, or 9 less than the average for London. The season 
mcludes August and September, and the winter months. 

Bathing. — The beach is one of the best in England, and provided 
with machines. Close by are baths. 

Recreations. — On the beach is a Librai^ and Reading-room. Lec- 
tures are given in tlie winter on popular subjects by resident gentlemen. 
The Sanatorium is open daily to visitors from half-past 2 to 5 on week- 
days. Anders may fish in the Stour. The roads are excellent, and the 
country is fine and open for exercise. Some of the best views are obtained 
by ascending the West Cliff to the Coast Guard Station. The walks among 
the plantations and over the boundless heaths of the neighbourhood are 
interesting. Poole, not quite five miles off, should be thus reached. Tlie 
sand clifis, with their gay colours, are attractive ; the sand which crumbles 
from them, and lies drifted about in great heaps over them, also frequently 
draws attention in a less pleasant way, by filling the houses when violent 
gales of wind blow. But the chines or indentations all along the coast 
here are the most interesting features of the neighbourhood. They are 
often of great depth, with now sloping, now precipitous sides, and present- 
ing constant changes of aspect. Boscombe Cnine, near which is Boscombe 
Lodge, the seat of Sir Percy Shelley (son of the poet), should be explored. 
Other and favourite excursions are to Hengistbury Head, Wimbome 
Minster, and to the New Forest. Christchurch itself, with its splendid 
priory church (now the parish church), and other monastic remains, should 
not be overlooked. 

Newspapers. — Boumemou^ VigUors^ Direckfry^ alternate Saturdays, 
Id., and the Chrigkhurck TimeSf Saturday, Id. 

Places of WoRsmp.—The church, which is on the side of the hill, 
seems likely to become. memorable for its connection with the name and 
family of Shelley. In its churchyard are buried Godwin, the eminent 
noveust and phuosophical writer, Shelley^s father-in-law ; Godwin's wife, 
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once 80 well known under her maiden name of Mary Wolstonecraft; and 
their daughter, the poet^s wife, Mrs. Shelley. A raised slab, with roses 
trailing over it, marks the spot and records the names. There are also a 
Congregational chapel and a Scotch church. 

Population, 1330. 

Conveyances. — From London (Waterloo Station), L. and S. W. R., 
to Christchurch Boad, 99 miles; fares, 22s., 158. 6d., Ss. 3d. A coach 
to Bournemouth daily. It is generally reached, however, from London by 
Poole (122 miles; fai;es, 263. lOd., IQs., lOs. 2d. — several omnibuses daily 
to Bournemouth, 4} miles), and occasionally by Ringwood Station (105 
miles ; fares, 23s. 2a., 16s., 88. 9d.) An omnibus leaves Bingwood daily 
for Bournemouth. 

Hotels, etc. — Bath. BeUevue and Pier Hold, London Hotel. 
Royal Arms, Tregonwdl Arms, 



BBTDLINGTON QUAY* (York). 

In the great bay of Bridlington, on the eastern coast of Yorkshire, pro- 
tected by Flamborough Head, which runs out almost at a right angle with 
its coast, lies Bridlington Quay and the town of Bridlington. These are 
two distinct places :— the first comprising the harbour, with its two enclosing 
piers and threatening batteries, and the wide street running directly from 
it up the gentle acclivity, and forming with other streets the watering-place 
of Biidlington Quay ; while tiie second is the old town, which lies a mile 
inland, on the sides of a beautiful valley called the Qipsy Race. The bay 
occasionally affords protection to as many as 300 vessels at one time. It 
Ues between the quay and Flamborough Head. The town is smaU, but 
tolerably handsome, and with its fine cMs, and sea views, piers, greep 
esplanade, excellent sands, and mineral spring, is preferred by many to 
the brilliant and gayer Scarborough, as bemg a quieter and more retired 
spot. Here was once a magnificent Augnstinian priory, founded in 1106 
by William de Gaunt, son of Gilbert de Gkiunt, who was the nephew of 
William the Conqueror. There are still some fine remains of the edifice, 
including the nave of the church and a gateway, both forming interesting 
examples of Pointed architecture of the time of Richard H. The gateway 
had formerly two entrances — one under a large archway in the centre for 
carriages, and a smaller one for pedestrians. Burlington was probably the 
Roman Prcetorium. The Roman road can be traced across the high wolds, 
leading, with the usual ohc^ACteristic straightness, to York. 

Among eminent men connected with, or natives of Bridlington, we find 
Sir George Ripley, the celebrated physician, a canon in the monastery; 

* Pronoiinced Burlington. 
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John de Bridlington, the most celebrated of its priors ; and William de 
Wode, the last of them, executed at Tyburn for nis share in the " Pilgri- 
mage of Grace ;" finally, William Kent, a poor painter, an admirable archi- 
tect, and the inventor, says Walpole, << of an ait that realizes painting and 
improves nature " — landscape painting. 

Climate. — The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
is 21, or 4 below the general average for London ^26). 

Bathing and Medical Waters. — Tlie bathing accommodation on 
the beach is very good ; the sands are firm and hard. Northwards of the 
quay will be found the best part of the coast to baUie from. There are 
hot and cold sea-water batns in the town, namely the Old Baths, Cliff 
Terrace Quay, and the Bishop^s Baths, on the Esplanade Quay. 

A chalybeate spring about a quarter of a mile distant, possesses much 
the same qualities as the chalybeate springs of Scarborough, but is less 
purgative, having a smaUer quantity of salts perhaps in its ingredients. 
The mtermittent springs called the Gypsies * take their rise principally in 
the neighbourhood of Bridlington. They have several sources. The chief 
one rises at Wold Newton, from whence it flows into Bridlington harbour. 
Another also flows occasionally firom Killain. There is also an intermittent 
spring in the harbour which is covered at high tide, but gives at all other 
times an abundant supply of the purest water. 

Recreations. — ^Tne Victoria public rooms, on the North Tier Quay, 
built in the Tudor style, with embattled tower, were erected at a cost of 
£8000. They contain promenade, billiard, exhibition, and news rooms. 
Annual races are held in October. The fossils found in the chalk clifis 
have long been famous. A few years ago the head of an extinct elk, witli 
boms measuring 11 feet from tip to tip, was found here. Among the 
various points of interest U>r the geologist offered by this coast may be 
mentioned its constant waste, which causes the deposits that interrupt the 
access to the Sands, and is occasionally productive of more serious evils, such 
as the sudden destruction of houses. At Danes* Dyke, near Flamborough 
Head, many organic remains of a chalk formation are found, such as beau- 
tiful Spon^adse, elegant Crinoids, and Apiocrinas. In Mr. Strickland's 
Museum is a valuable collection of the fossils of the neighbourhood. There 
are two subscription libraries, and a mechanic's institute. Excursions are 
numerous. Northwards are Sowerby Head, MiUFBton, Flamborough, etc.; 
to the south Hiderthorpe, Barmston, etc.; and westwards Bessanby, Gar- 
naby, Baynton, Harpe, and Rudstone, with its tall monolith 29 feet above 
the ground, and very deeply rooted. This probably is a relic of the Druids, 
and, as its name implies, would be thus accounted for, Boodstone, or " Stone 
of the Holy Cross." Flamborough Head affords a very interesting excur- 
sion either by land or water. For the last the boatmen require 16s a day, 

* O sounded hard. 
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but advantage may be taken of the Hnll and Whitby steamers, which pass 
the Head. ^ . ^ «.. . 

Newspapebs.— Br«fl%to» Quaff Mercury a$kd Lui of Y^mtan, 
Tuesday during the sommer months. BridHngUm Quoy Omerver and 
List of VisUara, Friday during the summer months. BridUngUm Quajf 
News and List of Visitors^ Saturday, weekly during the summer months, 
arid monthly during the winter. 

Plages op WoKsmp. — The Priory, or parish church m the town, is 
being restored, and we may hope will ultimately regam its pristine splen- 
dour, when it was as large and handsome as Beverley Minster. It contiuDS 
some fine remains of the magnificent Priory already mentioned. A new 
church, built of stone in the Early English stvle, has been erected in Brid- 
lington Quay. There are chapels for Wesleyaus, Wesleyan Reformers, 
Primitive Methodists, Baptists, and Independents. 

Market-DAT, Saturday. Fairs, Mxmday preceding Whitsunday and 
October 21st. 

Population. — ^In 1861, both towns induave, 5776. 

Conveyances, etc. — ^From Scarborough, N. B. BaOway, 22f mfles. 
From Hull, N. E. Kailway, 30} miles. Bridlington is a tel^raph station. 

Hotels, etc. — Black Lion — ^breakfast. Is., Is. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. ; tea, 
Is. 6d.; bed. Is., Is. 6d.; attendance. Is. Britannia — ^breakfast, Is. 6d.; 
dinner, 2s.; tea. Is. 6d.; bed, Is. 6d.; attendance. Is. 3d.; private room, 
'28. 6d. Croum — breakfast, 2s.; dinner, 2s.; tea. Is. 3d.; bed, 2s.; attend- 
ance, optional. Green Dragon — ^break&st. Is. 6d.; tea. Is. 6d.; bed, Is. 
Star. Stirling Castle. 

BRIGHTON (Sussex). 

If one wishes, while leaving London for the sea-side, to change as little 
as possible one*s London habits, to see the same kind of i>eople, same kind 
of shops, enjoy the same kind of luxuries, then Brighton is me place to be 
ohosen. Or if prolonged absence from the metropol» be out of the question, 
then, again, Brighton is the very thing for us ; for nothing is easier than 
to leisurely breakfast there, within the roar and scent of the sea, be in the 
office or on the mart at the usual time, to remain the usual hours, and 
then, with equal leisure, return to the family dinner table, to spend the 
evening afterwards in ^e neighbourhood of the chalky cliffe of England^s 
sea-side capital. Or, lastly, if one's nerves have been somewhat overstrun^*^, 
and one's digestion in consequence become decidedly troublesome, with 
low spirits, and all sorts of attendant horrors, then, again, Brighton, with 
its bracing, healthy atmosphere, its stately magnificence, and its fulness 
and flush of cheeitul life, is a veiy good place, indeed, to be selected in 
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answer to the qaestion — Where shall tee go f But it is not the place for 
quiet people, or poor people (except in so much as it is more cheaply 
reached tnan any other watering-place), or for people who, long in popu- 
lous cities pent, yeam for Ihe sight of greener trees, and fairer flowers, 
and fresher associations of all kinds. Brighton is not for these. Through 
all that long line of terraces, shops, houses, terraces again, and palaces 
which extends in succession from Hove on the one side, to Eemptown on 
the other, a distance of three miles, and presenting such a fa9aae to the 
sea as no other place in the world prohably can rival, there is scarcely 
such a thing to be seen as even the smallest tree, — a result that is due, we 
suppose, to the occasional violence of the sea winds and sea sprays, unless, 
indeed, seaward Brighton objects on principle to any such modifications 
of its natural aspect and character, and will cultivate nothing beyond here 
and there a little flower garden, standing out in spring, for instance, in 
one place with a charming bed of wallflowers, or in autumn with the 
scarlet glory of geraniums, as if to shew what Brighton could do, horti- 
culturalfy speaking, if she chose. Nay, she has done something that way, 
in the more retired portions of her aemesne — of which we may speak 
by-and-bye ; and at one opening in the apparently interminable range of 
buildings, we do see, across the green enclosure wiUi its fountains, the Pavi- 
lion — that elaborate and costly folly of the fourth George— embowered in 
foliage ; and arresting the eye as we look onward through the valley there 
towards the old London road, beyond the Pavilion, you may see one part 
where Brighton really does begin to look fresh with verdure and bright 
with flowers ; for there the houses, stretching along on each side, are very 
widely apart ; while ri^t through the centre, paraJlel with them, is a kind 
of lengthened continuous garden, well kept, and broken only at intervals 
by the roads that necessarily cross. 

Brighton, like so many other of our watering places, dates its first 
existence from a remote period, fell like them into decay, and then like 
them started forth, asif wim new wisdom, to reap the fruit of old experience, 
upon a career of the most brilliant kind. Its former name, Brigbtelrostone, 
was, it is supposed, derived from an Anglo-Saxon bishop of Selsea ; but, 
however respectable in origin, it was decidedly too long for popular pur- 
poses, and so became simply " Brighton.** 

Can any one now realize a Brighton with 800 inhabitants only, and these 
mostly poor fishermen? Yet that was the Brighton of little more than a 
century ago. On the Steyne (or Stone), where now stand the Fountain 
and Chantrey's statue of Gkorge IV., these fishermen then were accustomed 
to spread out their nets to dry. In wondering over that period of decadence, 
and speculating as to its causes, we have met with some remarks which 
appear worthy of consideration, in reference to the general decline of 
English sea-side fishing places (the nurseries of England's future watering- 
places) at a certain period of our history. " It is a fact worth noticing, that 
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in the seventeenth century, ahnost every place on the northern and eastern 
coast of England, which depended on the fishery, was in a declining state.*' 
This decline *' appears to have commenced in the reign of Elizabeth, on the 
re-establishment of the Protestant f^rm of worship, when the non-obser- 
vance of the &sts enjoined by the Church of Borne considerably diminished 
the demand for fish. Elizabeth endeavour^ to prevent the decline of the 
fishery, by enjoining her subjects to eat fish once a week, not as a religions 
duty, but as conducive to health and the benefit of the state. The many 
projects for improving the English sea-fishety in the reign of James L, 
Charles I., and Charles II., afford abundant proofs that it was not flourish- 
ing at that time. During the period of the civil war between Charles and 
the Parliament, and in the time of the Commonwealth, the English fishery 
appears to have been at its lowest ebb. The Puritans of that age, who 
considered the eating of mince pies at Christmas as the observance of a 
popish rite, appear to have had an aversion to fish, which most likely 
originated in the scruples of an exceedingly tender conscience : to have 
eaten fish on a Friday would have been rank popery. To avoid, there- 
fore, the very semblance of such a custom, they appear to have resolved 
to eat very little fish on any other days." * 

The first kindly hand that was reached out to lift Brighton from its 
lowly state was that of Dr. Russell of Lewes, who published some works on 
sea-bathing, and in them strongly recommended Brighton. So London 
people began to find their way tiirough the wilds of Sussex, and to taste 
with pleasure and benefit the vigorous sea breezes. Dr. Johnson was here 
in 1770, with Mrs. Thrale and Fanny Buniey, who beheld with loyal gratifi- 
cation llie Eing^s Head Inn (still existing in West Street), where Charles the 
Second spent the night immediately preceding his escape from England, after 
his defeat at Worcester, and after a long subsequent series of hair-breadth 
escapes, and perUous adventures. Having at last reached Ovingdean, he 
was concealed within a double partition, in a house there belonging to a 
Mr. Maunsell, a devoted adherent of the royalist cause. Several days 
were expanded in arranging his escape ; finally, it was determined to tnist 
to one Nicholas Tettersell, or Tattersall, master of a coal brig, which, some 
years before, had been detained by the royal fleet, but set free by Charles* 
own personal interference. On the 14th of October, Charles was led away 
after nightfall across the Downs, and in the best disguise that could be 
made for him, and taken to the George Inn in West Street to await the 
coming of Tettersell. There the party had a terrible fright. Smith, the 
landlord, recognized the disguised prince, but assured him of his secrecy. 
Tettersell came ; and at five on the following morning the coal brig, with 
its memorable freight, was safely stealing across to the French coast, where 
she landed at Fescamp in Normandy. The inn subsequently took the name 

* finden's Ports, Harbours, and Watering-Flaoes of Great Britain, vol. L, p. 15L 
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of t&e King^B Head. The help thus givexi hv Brighton to one prinCo, waa 
to be effectually repaid to Brighton by another. It was in 1782, George, 
Prince of Wales, paid his first visit to the place, and was so pleased with 
it, that two years later he began the^ first Pavilion, to which he kept adding 
from time to time, until tlie year 1817, when he destroyed much of his 
previous work, and converted the remainder, under the architectural 
guidance of Nash, into the fantastic, unreal-looking structure that now 
exists, and which has obtained such world-wide notoriety. With this 
patronage, Brighton could not do otherwise than become fashionable, 
architectural, populous, and popular. Terrace after terrace, improvement 
upon improvement, fresh conveniences, and luxuries still developing into 
fi^sher and more complete forms, marked the rapid and wonderful growth 
of the place, till it became what we now find it — without a rival among 
British watering-plaoes. "It is the fashion," says Mr. Thackeray in his 
Newcomes, " to run down Gteorge IV., but what myriads of Londoners 
ought to tiiank him for inventing Brighton I One of the best physiciaiis 
our city has ever known, is kind, <3ieerful, merry Dr. Brighton. Hail, thou 
purveyor of shrimps, and honest prescriber of Soutli-down mutton ; no fly 
so pleasant as Brighton flys ; nor any cMs so pleasant to ride on ; no ghope 
so beautiful to look at as the Brighton gimcrack shops, and the fruit shops, 
and the market;" nor, we may add, any ride so thoroughly beautiful as 
the railway ride from London during the greater part of the way. 

OuMATE. — Through the form of its coast, Brighton presents consider- 
able differences in different localities, as regards temperature, etc. The 
town is situated just midway in that curve of the coast which extends from 
Beachy Head on the east, to Selsea Bill on the west. Eastwards, Brigh- 
ton presents high clifis to the sea, leaving at first not much more space 
than is required for the beach — the great sea-wall — the magnificent road 
or promenade which that wall supports, and on the other side of the road 
the main range of sea-ward mansions; but opening here and there to 
aUow of deeper masses of houses, and gradually receding farther and far- 
ther back (the houses and streets everywhere pressing upon them, and 
taking possession of all possible vacancies) towards the western extremity 
of Brighton, where they gently slope down to the low beach. The central 
and eastern portions (that is to say, eastward of the entrance to the Chain 
Pier, and of the spot where the promenade b^ins to rise) are thus the 
coldest, but the most bracing and restorative, if no special reason against 
them exists in the physical state of the visitor. No better air need be 
de«red for those whose health has suffered from too close employment, Or 
from prolonged residence in London. Convalescents needing tone for the 
^stem, and invalids of scrofulous habits, or of torpid and languid circula- 
tion, will also find this part suitable, exercising, of course, their judgment 
as to the best spots. But in cases where the milder air is desirable, or 
absolutely necessary, then the westers parts of Brighton must be chosen. 
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It is best, for instance, where there is great delicacy, or a tendency to 
irntdbiUty of the digestive organs, or to pulmonary disease, or where there 
is suffering from chronic affection of the air passages ; for all these cases 
the eastern district is not suitable for a proloneed residence ; but in cases 
of atonic indigestion, Mr. Lee recommends it for an autumnal and winter 
residence only. Speaking of the place as a whole, it is to be highly 
recommended for residence between the months of August (or September) 
up to December, when the climate is warm, steady, dry, elastic, and bracing ; 
to invalids of nervous or relaxed habits ; and to rheumatic, gouty, and para- 
l3rtic patients, provided they can bear the wintry winds, to which Brighton 
is folly exposed. Under such circumstances and conditions, this is the 
best place on the south coast.* But the spring here must be shunned by 
all. It is unpleasant to the healthiest, from the prevalence at this time of 
an east wind, more than usually rife with the discomforts we attach to that 
phrase, and dangerous to the weak and ailing, and more especially to those 
who are sufiering from pulmonary and other diseases accompanied with 
much general or local irritation, sudi as affections of the trachea, or bronchia 
of a d^ irritable kind, and dyspepsia from an irritable state of the stomach. 
Such persons, and all those who are peculiarly susceptible to atmospheric 
variation, should remove in the depth of the winter to Hastings or St. 
Leonard's, to Torquay, Bournemouth, or the Isle of Wight, as their 
strength for travel, convenience, tastes, or necessity for a more or less 
mild late winter and spring temperature suggest. The rate of mortality 
to each thousand of the population is 21, or 4 less than the average for 
London. 

We may here append a useful hint to invalids of all classes on the sub- 
ject of diet, and which must not be supposed to apply to Brighton only. 

Mr. Lee remarks, that from the disposition to gastric irritation expe- 
rienced not unfrequently by persons in health, on first arriving at the sea 
side, invalids and dyspeptics in general should adhere to a very mild diet, 
witii comparative abstinence from wine and other stimulants. Sir James 
Clark observes that the water of Brighton frequently disagrees with per- 
sons who are suffering from disorders of the digestive organs, and he recom- 
mends them in consequence to drink only distiUed water while remaining 
there. The ordinary season at Brighton extends from July to January. 

A name of some local celebrity here demands a word or two. It 
is that of one who was not only not bred to the medical or sureical pro- 
fession, but who does not profess to belong to the order, or to claim any of 
its privileges, yet who has evidently obtained a practical command over 
many kinds of injury to, or diseases of, the human frame, and in conse- 
quence performed cures that have made him widely known, popular in 
the higher classes of society, and in the receipt of an income probably 

* See the preUnunary remarks on climate in this volume. 
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equal to that of a fiist class London practitioner. Mr. Harrap's daily 
leT^e is BO well attended that a patient may consider himself fortunate 
who gets away within three or four hours. We have ourselves so little 
sympathy willi the outsiders of the medical profession, considering it, as 
all men of sense must, as a vocation that demands much pculiar prepara- 
tion, and as one to be performed under all possible social safeguards, that 
we should not mention this gentleman, if it did not so happen that we had 
ourselves personally received at his hand relief, and in effect cure, in a 
case of a sprain of the bones of the instep, of 'some years* standing, after 
vainly consulting surgeons of the highest eminence, and when heallli and 
hope were alike giving way under the burden of a life that could only be 
supported by the crutch. Mr. Harrap^s success involves no secret. He 
looked at the foot, saw clearly, as no one had seen before, the true nature 
of the injury, bandaged it with 'wash leather in a most consummately skilful 
manner (we believe Mr. Harrap was in early life employed in the manufac- 
ture of surgical appliances), brought it gradually back to its right position, 
helping that consummation by a feaxitu twist from a resistless arm, then 
ordered a boot with some slight but important adaptations to the general 
aim, and lo ! in three visits, extending over three weeks, the crutch was 
carried back to London in triumph, and another grateful patient added 
to Mr. Harrap*s already numerous list. A few more weekly visits com- 
pleted the cure, so far as it could be completed without the aid of time, 
and now that more than a twelvemonth nas elapsed, the foot, though 
still weak, does not prevent its owner from walking some half dozen miles 
daily, and is steadily recovering its original power. The writer will only 
add, that nothing less than utter despair of success in any other quarter, 
and the hearing of a case agreeing m all essential respects with his own 
from the lips of an eminent artist, would have induced him to seek such 
irregular help ; but he did so, and justice demands that he should speak 
honestly as to the result. 

Bathing. — There are machines on the beach almost innumerable, 
divided into groups for (respectively) ladies and gentlemen ; admirable 
sands, smooth and hard, though on the eastern side of the Chain Pier a 
little troublesome to reach, on account of the lofty perpendicular sea-wall 
above (which can only be descended at intervals), and the shingle below; 
bathing establishments, with all possible variety of baths, hot, tepid, 
and cold, vapour, shower, and douche, with arrangements for, and even 
buildings extensively devoted to, shampooing; lastly, a tepid swimming- 
bath, Brill^s, of which we can speak with pleasure, for the excellence of 
all its features and arrangements. It is circular, as indeed its external 
projection right upon the Promenade tells to every passer-by, of great 
size, available from six in the morning through the entire day all the year 
round, has the water always of a pleasant temperature, and undergoing 
» ooDstant change, so as to be kept dean and fresh, with convenient 
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litde dressing-rooms attached, and an entrance-room, where yon may 
find the London daily papers, morning and evening, with a weekly or 
two on Saturdays and Snndays, and &e local prints, and a Inxmions 
seat to throw yourself into wnile you read them. Then there are the 
latest telegrams stuck on the wall, to satisfy you if you are anxious ahout 
the state of the funds, or eagerly inquisitive as to the last general news. 
Nor must we forget the swimming teacher of BriU^s, who will, if you please, 
save you all the danger, and much of the difficulty of learning that very 
useful art, which is rarely learnt soon, hut never forgotten afterwards, how- 
ever little practised. Mr. BrilPs tenns for the swimming-bath are Is. 6d. 
a single bath, 76. a week, and less in proportion for longer periods ; or a 
given number of tickets may be taken on moderate terms, and used as con- 
venience may dictate. The company here, to the different baths of the 
establishment, though unmarked by the slightest pretension, is of a superior 
order, and you may see^in the visitors* book sometimes half a dozen names 
belonging to the peerage in a single page. Bathing without a machine, in 
the open sea, and of course without expense, is provided for at eadi end of 
Brighton, and at each a boat is stationed as a precaution of safety. 

Mineral Waters. — Having none of these properlv belonging to it, 
Brighton has done the next best thing that was possible, had artificial ones 
made, so nearly resembling the natural, that probably few persons would 
know the difference, did they drink them in their respective localities. 
High up the hill, and rather towards the eastern part of Brighton, there is 
enclosed from the downs a truly charming park, with fine trees and bril- 
liant and fragrant flowers ; and in a comer of that park, so situated as to 
overlook much of the rest, we find what is called the German Spa, with an 
elegant pump-room (open from 6 to 11 in the morning), where you may 
cdl for whatever waters you have most fancy to, including those of the 
most celebrated continentol spas, and you will be at once supplied with 
them, revised and corrected according to the latest analyses of the ori- 
ginals. But a genuine mineral spring, racy of the soil, does exist at Wick, 
a short distance westwards from Brighton, said to be usefid in cases of 
indigestion and general debility, and which is gradually obtaining some 
reputation. Its analysis is thus given by Dr. Marcet : — 

Oimces. Grains. 

Muriate of Soda, 3 

Muriate of Magnesia, 27 

Sulphate of Lime, 4 

Oxide of Iron, 1 4 

Silica, 14 

Cubic inches of carbonic acid gaa in 100 cubic inches 

of water, 7 62 

Recreations.— Brighton might almost itself be called one great re- 
creation, so thoroughly does it seem saturated with the spirit and means 
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of enjoyment. Tou can scarcely move on the parade of an afternoon 
without meeting troops of fair horsewomen, attended by their riding-master, 
sweepdng along perhaps towards the Downs, where there is glorious space, 
and air, and elastic ^een sward, and undulating stretches of surface to 
revel in without restraint. The stream of carriages is almost as incessant as 
on a drawing-room day at St. James's. A military band, if it be the right 
day, is playing on the pier, and other bands greet you, firat in one quarter 
and then in another, wherever you go, till the very air grows musical. 
Pleasure boats and little vessels start off and return to the beach. Regattas 
and other ajjuatic sports are not infrequent. There is a concert probably 
in the evening, with some of the finest of our opera singers. The theatre 
is doing its best to bear up against hosts of counter attractions. Lectures 
are in all probability being given at one or other of the several literary 
and scientific institutions. Then in the early morning there is the Dutch 
market for fish on the beach, where the price is fixed high to begin vnth, 
and descends till accepted. The Pavilion Gardens, no longer now the 
private appanage of royalty, belong to the public — that is to say, to the 
Brighton public, and its gsurdens, so near the sea side, are very pleasant 
Here floral exhibitions are held, and concerts given, and the great circular 
riding house has been opened from time to time for exhibitions of various 
kinds. The apartments of the Pavilion itself are also now open to view 
on payment oi sixpence. A sort of Chinese gallery leads to them. Some 
of the rooms are fine, measuring nearly three hundred feet in length. The 
Boyal Banqueting Hall has a dome forty-five feet high, so constructed 
as to represent an eastero sky, partially hidden by the wide and branch- 
ing leaves of a plantain tree, with pendulous fruits and flowers. Beneath 
this there was, but no longer is, a superb lustre, thirty feet high. The 
music room was equally, if not even more magnificent. The Pavilion 
ceased to be a royal palace when the Queen, ofiended by the ill manners 
of some of the Brighton people, shut it up, and dismantled it. It was 
finally sold by the Woods and Forests to the Corporation of Brighton for 
;fi53,000. *• Will you do me a favour?" once wrote Sir Walter Scott to 
his friend Mr. Morritt. " Set fire to the Chinese stables, and if it embrace 
the whole of the Pavilion, it will rid me of a great eyesore." Though the 
mode may not exactly be approved of, the end sought is likely enough to 
be attained sooner or later, and the site turned to better advantage, for 
satisfying the tastes and desires of visitors to Brighton. 

The Chain Pier forms a favourite promenade at Brighton. It runs into 
the sea for a distance of 1136 feet, and there widens out into a kind of 
head, with sheltered boxes for sitting in. This pier, which has always 
possessed a kind of scientific interest, from the lightness of its construction, 
nas twice been nearly destroyed by violent storms, but is now supposed to 
be so greatly strengthened as to defy all possible contingencies of wind or 
wave. It is a remarkable and interesting fact that the ground (now beach. 
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and sea-ooTered) oyer which the pier extends, was once occupied by houses, 
forming, indeed, the chief part of the town. The sea has been their great 
destroyer, hi 1665 it swept awa^, at one stroke, twenty-two human dwell- 
ings, and then, in 1703 ana 1706, in two attacks, cleared off the whole of the 
remainder, one hundred and thirteen in number. It was not verv easy to 
say in words that should be attended to, ^* Thus iar and no farther,^' to such 
an antagonist, but it was vital to the safety and comfort of Brighton that 
some such security should be given. So the sea-wall was begun and 
finished, at a cost of nearly j£100,000, and it is certainly a work that 
Brighton has a right to take pride in, and that Brighton visitors ought to 
be constantly gratefal for. It is formed by a combination of beach stones, 
lime, and sand ; it extends a mile and a half, is in the highest part not less 
than sixty feet above the shingle, is very nearly perpendicular, is fifteen feet 
thick at the base, and forms perhaps the very finest promenade in exist- 
ence. And along its side, as we have already indicated, stretches the 
most aristocratic part of Brighton, ending in Kemp Town, which, though 
separately named, is not actually separated from the rest of the town. 
Here again are gardens, in a kind of square, with a walk from them run- 
ning across and beneath the road, to a series of gravelled walks and grassy 
slopes, with cave-like resting places skirting the beach, and all enjoying a 
fine view of the sea. 

Among the public buildingB may be mentioned the Brighton College, 
an educational establishment of some importance, and the Town Hall, in 
which nearly the whole public bosiness and not a little of its recreations 
take place. There are also a Prison, various Courts of Justice, Market- 
hall, Lecture and Assembly Rooms, all under one roof : the whole cost some 
j^6,000 to raise. There is another and more interesting market behind 
the Town Hall, where the display of poultry, flowers, and fruit, to say 
nothing of more ordinary commodities, will give the visitor pleasant im- 

Eressions as to the commissariat of the town. Balls and concerts are also 
eld in the Ship Hotel, which possesses a splendid room eighty feet long, 
and at the Royal Newburg Rooms, Cannon Place. A Chess Club is held 
on the Chain Pier. The races, which take place in the beginning of 
August, are held on the Race Course on the summit of the Downs. It is 
situate on one of the highest eminences of the neighbourhood, and com- 
mands a fine prospect of the town, the sea, and the coun^. 

The excursions in the immediate neighbourhood of Brighton are not 
very numerous, or, with one or two exceptions, very remarkable. Shoreham, 
with its tea-gardens and popular entertainments, is about five miles distant; 
then Preston, with its British camp and druidical remains ; Wick, with its 
mineral spring; Bramber Castle, Hollingbury Hill, are all worthy of atten- 
tion. The Miller's Tomb, on High Down Hill, near the Groring station of 
the Brighton and Chichester Railway, has a story of its own. The i^t 
belonged to a miller, who not only had his grave dog here in.anticipatioo 
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of the time when he should want it, but also his coffin made, rolling 
readily upon castors, to push in and out under his bed. He erected a 
summer-house also close Dy» which commands a charming view over die 
Downs, and to complete and secure his work, endowed it with £20 per 
aimum for repairs, etc. But the favourite excursion from Brighton is to 
the Devirs Dyke, five or six miles distant in a north-western direction. 
Here we find, in the very grandest part of the Downs, a laige and high 
**' oval-like island of ground, formed by cutting away, with an almost pre- 
cipitous slope of great depth, the soil intervening between it and Uie sur- 
rounding hills, and on the very top of that oval was, in all probability, a 
Roman camp, enjoying a perfectly impregnable position — the whole being 
inaccessible except ^at one point, and there defended by a line of earth- 
works, and a deep ditch or fosse. The popular explanation is very difie- 
rent from the one we have given. Sussex people will have it, that the 
^*' poor man,*^ as they call the devil, with a somewhat perplexing svmpathy, 
wished to drown the whole world by letting in the sea. But while he was 
hard at work at night, a woman accidentally looking out from her chamber 
window, caught him at it, and better still, so alarmed him by the radiance of 
her candle, which she held behind a sieve to shelter it from the wind, and 
which he mistook for the rising. sun (a most portentous phenomenon un- 
doubted!]^ to happen so long before the rieht hour), that he ceased work 
and hurried away ; leaving, however, for uie benefit of all sceptics, his 
footprints very clearly marked on the edge of the dyke. 

Newspapebs.— J^flsamtn^r, Tuesday, Id. Ghsardian, Wednesday, 4d. 
GazeUe, Thursday, 5d. Ohsenfer, Friday, Id. Heraldy Saturday, 4d. 
FwMonMe Arrival Ligt, Saturday, Id. 

Places of Wobship. — Among the numerous churches, the four most 
specially interesting to visitors are — St. Peter's, a very elaborate structure 
in the northern part of Brighton ; St. Paul's, frequently known as the 
" Puseyite Church ; " a very beautiful one on the edge of the Downs, as 
you go towards tiie Devil's Dyke ; and the church of St. Nicholas, the 
oldest building in Brighton, high on a hill to the north-west, and which 
bol2i for its situation and its peculiarities is eminently worthy of a visit. It 
has of late years been restored, or rather rebuilt; in a picturesque perpen- 
dicular style, and is remarkable for the completeness and finish given to 
ail the internal arrangements. This rebuilding was intended as a memorial 
in honour of the Duke of Wellington, who, as a boy, was a pupil of the 
vicar, and attended the church. A richly decorated cross in the chantry 
records this intention. In the churchya^ is the monument of Captain 
Tettersell, whom we have recently spoken of; also of Phoebe HesseH, 
whose life had two remarkable features, its great length, 108 years, and 
the spending of a part of it in war as a common soldier. Phoebe, for in- 
stanpe, was wounded at the battle of Fontenoy. The tower of the church 
has long served, and is still used, as a landmark. The chapels comprise 
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meeting places for Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, English Presbyterians, Scotch Presbyterians, Countess of 
Huntingdon's, the Congregational Apostolic, Calvinsts, Friends, Bible 
Christians, Unitarians, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 

Markets, etc. — Market-day, Saturday. The market is also open 
daily, and well supplied with poultry, meat, fish, and vegetables. A fish- 
market is held on the beach, where mackerel, brill, herrings, soles, turbots, 
are very plentiful; also mulling, whiting, etc. Fairs are held north of the 
town on Holy Thursday and September 4th. 

Population, 87,311. 

Conveyances, etc.— From London Bridge, L. B. and S. C. Railway, 
50 miles; fares, 10s. 6d., 8s., 5s. There are omnibuses between Hove 
and the Station, and Kemp Town and the Station. The Telegraph Sta- 
tion is at 18 Old Steyne. 

Hotels, etc. — Albemarle (first class hotel and boarding house), 7 
Marine Parade — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, from 2s. 6d. ; tea, 
Is. 6d.; bed, 23. 6d.; sitting-rooms, 3s. to 6s.; attendance, Is. A 
fixed charge of 10s. per day, inclusive. A coftee-room for ladies. 
Bedfordy 137 Kmg's Road, facing the sea. Bristol^ 143 Marine 
Parade. Clarence (commercial and family, billiards), North Street 
—breakfast. Is. 6d., 2s. ; dinner, 28., 4s. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d., 2s. ; bed, 
28.; attendance, optional. Cohmnadey 68 Gloucester Lane and Qaeen^s 
Road. Egremontf 112 Western Road and Norfolk Square. Feathers, 
(tavern and commercial hotel), 53 Queen's Road. Oloucester (family), 
Gloucester Place. Harrison's (family), 24 and 26 'King's Road — 
breakfast, Is. 6d., 28. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 28. 6d. KerriaorCs Arms, 3 
Waterloo Street, Hove. King and Queen (commercial and famiry, and com 
market house), Marlborough Place. MiMon^s (and refreshment rooms), 81 
and 82 Kmg's Road. Neu) Shipy 4 Ship Street — breakfaBt, Is. 6d. ; 
dinner, 2s. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 28.; attendance. Is; private room, 2s. 
6d. Neto Steyne, opposite Chain Pier — ^breakfast, Is. 6d., 2s. ; dinner, 2s. 
6d., and upwards ; bed, 2s. 6d ; attendance. Is. 6d. ; private room, 3s., 6s. 
Norfolk, 149 King's Road. Old Ship, 38 King's Road— breakfast, 28.; 
dinner, a la carte ; tea, Is. 6d ; bed, 2s. 6d. ; attendance. Is. 6d. ; private 
room, 5s., 78. Pter, 10 Marine Parade — ^breakfast, 2s. and upwards; 
dinner, 38. and upwards ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. 6d ; attendance, Is. 6d ; 
private room, 4s., 10s. Queen^s, Grand Junction Parade— breakfast, 2s., 
2s. 6d. ; dinner, 3s., 4s. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. 6d. ; attendance. Is. 6d. 
Eoyal AUncUy Old Steyne. Royal Crescemt, comer of Burlington Street 
and Marine Parade. Royal PamUony Castle Square. Royal Yorh, Old 
Steyne. Sea HouMCy 1 Middle Street. Star and Garter , 15 King's Road. 
Sun, 176 East Street. Sussex (family; billiards), Cliftonville — breakfast, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 8s. ; tea. Is. 3d. ; bed. Is. 6d., 2s. ; attendance, 
Is. ; private room, 28., 4s. Sussex Arms (hotel &nd tavern), 33 East Street. 
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TemSnus (by the station). White Horu (fkmily and commercial), 75 East 
Street — ^breakfast, 2s. ; dinner, 3e. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. ; attendance. 
Is. 6d.; private room, 48. to lOs. WhUe Lkm (commerdal and family)! 
128 North Street. 

BUXTON (Dbbby). 

Tijds town lies in a deep valley almost snrroonded by mountains. The 
only break in the ring is a narrow ravine, down which the Wye, on its 
passage to the Derwent, mshes with a low gurgling sonnd. The old town 
of Buxton, a genuine Derbyshire village, is joined to the new, a kind of 
fashionable Bath, by an immense pile of buildings, called the Crescent, 
erected in tlie Doric style by the Duke of Devonshire at a cost of £120,000. 
It contains 378 windows, and is three storevs high. The span is 200 feet, 
and each wing 58 feet; the entire front thus reaches to 316 feet. The 
lower storey forms an arcade, and is used as a promenade. The crescent 
includes two hotels and boarding-houses, an assembly-room, news-room, 
library, baths, and private residences. The stables at the back, said to be 
the finest in Europe, enclose a covered circular ride of about 160 feet. The 
rooms above them are let out as residences. The new town extends from 
the Crescent along the Bakewell Road ; the houses of which form a hand- 
some entrance to that end of it. The principal street is wide, but the 
houses are mostly low and unimportant-looking, though there are some 
good lodging houses. The number of visitors is from 12,000 to 14,000 
yearly. The town is capable of accommodating 2000 at a time. The 
season is from June to October. An old hall, built in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, stands near the Crescent ; and some of its apartments are still ex- 
hibited as having been the abode of Mary Queen of Scots, on one of her 
visits to Buxton. The following lines, scratched on a window pane, are 
said to have been traced by Mary just before her departure : — 

** Buxton, farewell I no more, perhaps, my feet. 
Thy fiimoos tepid streams shall ever greet." 

In the market-place of the old town, the remains of an ancient cross can 
still be seen. 

Climate. — Buxton is chiefly a summer resort, and is then more attrac- 
tive than Bath, which is hot and comparatively oppressive, besides being 
80 thoroughly "town," while Buxton is essentially "country." In early 
spring and autumn the weather becomes ungenial ; and on account of its 
exposed position — for it is some 900 feet above the level of the sea — ^Buxton 
is subjected to too many bleak winds and changes of temperature to be 
frequented much during the winter. On the whole, however, it is bracing 
and healthfril. The rate of mortality to each thousand of the population is 
20. being 5 less than the average for London, 
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Bathing and Minebal Waters. — BuztoD has been famous for its 
baths, it is said, since the time of the Romans. Before the dissolution of 
the religious houses, there was a shrine here connected with the baths, 
where offerings were made by pious visitors, and where crutches (happily 
never more to be shouldered) were hung up in grateful testimony of re- 
covered health. One of Thomas Cromwell's commissioners took away all 
these " ignorant offerings," and locked and sealed the bath, pending the 
knowledge of his master's pleasure. St. Ann's Well stands facmg the west 
wing oif the Crescent. It is a small building resembling a Grecian temple. 
In tibe centre is a basin of white marble, and into this falls the spring ; and 
a double pump supplies it with hot or cold water as desired. The tempe- 
rature is about 81% which is hardly warm enough to prevent a slight 
feeling of chilliness at first, but which soon passes off, and generally leaves 
the bather warm and refreshed on quitting the bath-room. Rheumatism 
and chronic gout are the disorders for which the waters are mostly 
recommended. The water is beautifully transparent and tasteless, and 
possesses a stimulating quality. It can be made purgative by being mixed 
with that of a chalybeate spring enclosed by a stone building on the north 
side of the Wye. This water, unlike that of Buxton, has a strong 
unpleasant taste. " It was pretty to observe," writes one who visited 
Buxton in former times, Master Thomas Browne, ^^ the hissing of the cold 
and the hot springs, so nigh one another, that by putting my hand into the 
water, I conceived one finger to freeze till the other could not endure 
the heat of the boiling spring just by it." Baths of various kinds are 
obtainable ; the tepid is the* principal attraction. The Old Hall Hotel is 
much patronized for the sake of its warm and shower baths. This hotel 
also contains private baths for both ladies and gentlemen, and a bath devoted 
to the gratuitous use of the poor. Public ba&s are numerous. 

Recreations. — These are not very remarkable. In addition to the 
provision made for visitors by the assemblies, library, news-rooms, riding 
school of the circus, there are two weekly newspapers, both dealing with 
topics interesting to visitors. The walks and riaes, however, are most 
interesting. The former barren look of the neighbourhood is passing 
away. The hills have been liberally and judiciously planted. The Wye 
is mostly famed for its salmon, trout, and greyling, of which great quantities 
are found. It contains also a few pike and perch. Along the banks of 
the Wye walks are laid out, and beautifully ornamented with cascades, 
miniature lakes, rustic bowers, seats, etc. The Duke's Drive is a promenade 
and ride of four miles, curving through Ashwood Dale and over Wye Dale. 
The walk to Chee Tor from Toply Pike is one of the many favourites of 
the Buxton visitors. It runs along the bank to Blaokwell Mill ; there the 
river is crossed by stepping-stones ; and a short distance over the clifb on 
the opposite side is the wonderful Chee Tor — a mass of rocks three hundred 
feet h^h, overgrown by light foliage and wild flowers, and commanding 
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a T16W 80 refreBhing as to make the traveller forget the fatigne of his loDg 
walk as he looks down along the hanks glittering in their light summer 
beauty with tiny waterfalls. Pool's Hole (a cavern said to have been 
namea after Pool, a famous robber who once lived in it) is about a mile 
distant, and is looked on by the Buxton folks as a great prodigy, though 
Rhodes says it has "little in it to repay the trouble and inconvenience of a 
visit. '^ Various fanciful names have been given to the stranee grotesque 
forms assumed by heaps of stalactites and stalagmites with wnich the 
interior is filled. One, called Mary Queen of Scots' pillar, is BuppoB<'J to 
mark tiie exact extent to which she proceeded when she visited toe (uive. 
In several parts of it lie crystalline masses of great beauty. The charge 
for a guide, whose aid is generally taken in visits to this cavern, in Is. 
Not far from Pool's Hole is Diamond Hill, which takes its name from the 
beautiful specimens of quartz crystal found in a ravine between two heifi hts, 
called the Mine of Buxton Gems. These gems, which are found in 
quantities of loose debris, most likely the result of mining operations, and 
the tower on the hill built by the Duke of Devonshire, which commands 
views of Kinder Scout, 1000 feet high, Lover's Leap, and other heights, 
renders Diamond Hill (which is itself almost overhung by Axe Edge) a 
favourite excursion. About midway between this and Buxton is ihe 
" Cottage of Contentment," where there is a tea garden. The rocks about 
Buxton are composed of limestone and lava, of which in some places thfTO 
are beds. Ornaments and articles of use are made of the mineral pio* 
ductions of the rock, for the sale of which there are shops. The Blue John, 
which is a beautiful spar, and was once employed in repairing roads, is now 
used in the composition of the most elegant vases, and is sold at forty guinens 
a ton. This is found by Mam Tor, the shivering mountain, near Castletoo 
in the Peak ; to the various natural wonders of which we need onl}^ direct 
the attention of visitors. Lastly, Dovedale itself is only 16 miles distant. 

Newspapers. — Herald^ Thursday during the season, 2d. Beporier, 
Friday, 3^. Telegraphy Saturday (an eariy edition on Friday), dd. 
Cowner, Saturday, Sj^d. Advertiser^ Saturday, lid. 

Plages of Worship. — There are two churches, one strikingly laige 
and graceful, and most finely and happily situated on lofly ground. Also 
chapels for Presbyterians, Wesleyan Me&odists, and Independents. 

Markets, etc. — The market day is Saturday. There are several an- 
nual fiurs. 

Population, 1604. 

Conveyances. — ^From London (Euston Square Station), L. and N. 
W. Railway, to Stock]^rt, 190 miles; fares, d2s., 24s., 15s. dd. Stodc- 
port to Buxton ; fares, including coach from Whale^ Bridge, Ss. 9d., 2s. 6d. 
From London (Eing*s Cross Station), ^dland Railway, etc., to Bowsley 
ffia Derby, 148] miles ; fares, 278. 4d., 20s. 9d., lis. 5^d., and from Bowv- 
ley to Buxton by coach, 16 miles; a railway is in progress. 
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Hotels,' eU:,—Eagle, George, opposite th« Square— breakfast (plain), 
la. 6d. ; lunch, Is. ; dinner, 28. 6d. ; tea, Is. ; supper. Is. ; bed, 28. ; 
attendance, Is. 6d. ; private room, 3s. Grove, opposite the hot baths. 
King's jETcorf— breakfast. Is. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. ; attendance, 
optional. New Royal. Old Hall (family), Crescent— board, 6s. 6d. and 
upwards, per day ; fresh-dressed meat with breakfast or tea, 6d. extra ; 
bedroom, 128. to 21s. per week ; attendance, for one or two persons, each 
Is. per day; for three, lOd. each; four, 9d. each; five, or more, 8d. 
Shakespeare, Spring Gardens. St AnrCs, Crescent — board in public, 
78. per day ; in private, 8s. 6d. ; hot meat to breakfast in public room, 6d. 
extra ; sitting-rooms, 21s. to 428. per week ; lodging-room, 148. to 2l8. 
per week ; fires in sitting-rooms. Is. per. day ; lod^ng, 8d. ; wax candles, 
28. 6d. per pair ; moulds, 3s. 6d. per week ; servants' lodging-rooms, 78. 
per week ; board, 4s. per day. While Lion, Spring Gardens. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

These islands, consisting of Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and several 
smaller islets, are situated in the English Channel, near the nortii-west 
coast of France, with which they are geographicaUy connected. Politically, 
however, they have been united to England since the Norman Conquest 
They constitute two lieutenant-governorships— one including Jersey, the 
other Guernsey, Aldemey, and the adjacent islets. The governors are 
appointed by the Crown, but the ordinary civil administration is carried on 
in native courts. The judicial code is a curious and complex mixture of 
old Norman and English law, and all legal proceedings are carried on in 
the French language, a corrupt dialect of which is commonly spoken in tlie 
country, although Endish is generally understood. All articles exciseable 
in England are free from duty in the Channel Islands. Tea and cofiee, 
wines, spirits, etc., are consequently very cheap. There are no assessed 
taxes, no custom-houses, and no turnpikes. 

Climate. — The climate of the Channel Islands is mild and equable, 
somewhat resembling that of the southern coast of Brittany, but modified 
by their insular position. In winter, frost and snow are rare and transient, 
whilst the heat of summer is tempered by the sea breeze. High ^nds are 
frequent, especially from the south-west, and heavy dews fall. The mean 
annual temperature of Jersey is higher than that of any port in England. 
It varies from 76° to 24°, mean temperature 64** 6'. In Guernsey the 
mean winter temperature is 41° 62', that of summer, 60° 7 *. The favour- 
able conditions of the climate are attested by the vegetable productions. 
Many exotics thrive freely, camelias, myrtles, hydrangias, and other tender 
plants live through the winter m the open air, and figs, melons, and grapes 
ripen to perfection without artificial heat. Sir James Clarke recommends 
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the Channel ledandB as a winter residence for inTalids, " when the cases toe 
well selected/' ^ He considers them well adapted for << persons snfifering 
from dry hronchial irritations," but not for '^ consumptive cases generally, 
least of all where there exists a disposition to hsemoptisis/^ Dr. Scheie- 
field, a physician long resident in Jersey, expresses a more favonrable 
opinion. He believes the climate to be '< the most favourable for tiiose 
labouring under pulmonic diseases of any in Europe, whilst for hepatic 
derangements it is perhaps the least so." Dr. Hooper, also a resident, 
corroborates his testimony. Dr. Greenhow calculates from tables of dis- 
eases, that whereas in England 61 deaths in every hundred arise from 
diseases of the respiratory organs, in Jersey only 15 per cent die from these 
causes, and that asthma is almost unknown— in one year not a single case 
having occurred. Population collectively, 91,4^. 

Steam Packets. 

London to Guernset and Jebsey, by S. W. Railway, via South- 
ampton, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday ; leaving Waterloo Bridge 
at 8.30 P.M. ; Southampton at 11-45 p.m. ; arriving at Jersey at 11 a.m. 

London to Guernsey and Jersey, by Great Western Railway, via 
Weymouth, Wednesday and Saturday ; leavmg Weymouth at 6 A.M. 

London to Guernsey and Jersey, by London and Brighton Railway, 
via Newhaven, every Thursday, at hours vaxying according to the tide. 

Jersey and Guernsey to London, via Southampton, Monday, Wed- 
Siesday, Thursday, Saturday, leaving Jersey at 7 a.m. ; Guernsey, at 8.30. 

Jersey and Guernsey to London, via Weymouth, Monday and 
Thursday, leaving Jersey, at 6.30 a.m. ; Guernsey, at 8.30 a.m. 

Jersey tfnd Guernsey to Newhaven every Tuesday. 

Fares.— Zomfon to Guernsey and Jersey j via Southampton or Wey- 
jTioirf^i— Through fares, 1st class, 31s. ; 2d class, 21s. Double journey 
tickets, available for one month, at 45s. and 35s. 

London to Guernsey and Jersey, via Newhaven-^Thiough fares, Ist 
class, 18s. ; 2d class, 156. ; 3d class, 10s. Double tickets, available one 
month, 30s., 24fi., 16s. 

Jersey to France — St, MaHo and Granville steamers twice a week. 

Excursions to Cherbourg, Aldemey, Ghausey, and Sark, during the 
rammer months at low fares by steamers. Telegraphic communication 
extends from England through the islands to France. 

JERSEY. 

Jersey, the largest of the group, lies in St. MichaePs Bay, about 15 
mUes from the French coast, 18 from Guernsey, 90 from Weymouth, and 
120 from Southampton. It is about 12 miles m length and 7 at its greatest 
breadth. St. Heifers, the chief town and port, is finely situated in a broad 
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valley opening into the eastern extremity of St. Aiibin*B Bay. The hiDa 
snrronnaing it are gay with terraces, villas, and gardens, and the, approach 
from the sea is singularly attractive and pictoresque. The harbour consists 
of an inner and onter hasin, the outer enclosed by two new and magnifi- 
cent piers, the Victoria and Albert (one of them nearly f of a mfle in 
length), vrith landing-places and a raised promenade for visitors. The 
entrance to the harbour is defended on one side by Elizabeth Castle, an 
ancient /ortress built upon a ledge of rocks a mile from the shore, but ac- 
cessible at low water, and on the other by Fort Regent, a place of great 
strength and extent, finished in 1812 at a cost of £1,000,000. 

St. Heliers is irregularly built. The streets in its older portion are 
narrow and crowded, with a foreign aspect, but during the last ten yeara 
the town has doubled in extent, aiid the newer parts shew vast improve- 
ment. It is now a cheerful and prosperous place, with many good streets, 
pleasant suburbs, and large and handsome shops, well furnished with French 
and English goods, at reasonable prices. To these advantages must be 
added facilities for charming walkis, and easy and delightful excurdons. 
Even in the immediate neighbouibood of the town exquisite little valleys, 
and shadv lanes affording glimpses of the sea, meet the pedestrian on every 
hand, ana from Fort Regent to Noinnont Point, St. Aubin's Bay extends 
in an unbroken curve of six miles of broad firm sand. Along its maigin 
are towers and hamlets, and about four miles from St. Heliers the town of 
St. Aubin, with its fort and pier, rises at the foot of a steep hill. 

Between Noinnont Point and the Gorbi^re rocks lies the tiny cove of 
Portelet, and the beautiful bay of St. l^lade, one of the loveliest nooks in 
the island. Close to the shore stands the church, interesting as being the 
oldest in the island, date 1111. In the churchyard is me still older 
" Chapelle des P^heurs," containing some nearly obliterated fresco paint- 
ings. St. Ouen's Bay occupies the western side of the island, with a low 
and shelving coast. It is bounded on the north by Cape Grosnez, the 
north-western promontory of the island. Not far from hence are the 
Plemont Caves, of considerable extent and very curious. They are diffi- 
cult of access, but well deserve a visit. 

The northern coast of Jersey is stem and rugged, abounding in danger- 
ous rocks, and broken into narrow bays, enclosed by lofty headlands. Of 
these the finest are Bouley Bay, approached by a winding descent through 
a magnificent chine ; Bonnenuit, a small cove, with wild and even grand 
features, and Gr^ve de Lecq, surrounded by swelling and richly wooded 
slopes. There are small inns at all these places, and at Gr^ve de Lecq a 
new hotel with good accommodation. 

Rozel, St. Catherine's Bay, and Gorey, are the chief objects of interest 
on the eastern coast. At St. Catherine's a harbour of refuge has been 
commenced by government, and abandoned. Above Gorey rises Mont 
Orgueil Castle, once the strongest fortress on the island. It stands finely 
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between Groayille and St. Clemcnt^s Bava. Contance Cathedral, in 
France, may be seen from it in clear weather. Pr^ne was imprisoned 
here for several years ; and Charles the Second resided in the castle for 
some time daring his exile. At Anne Port, half a mile distant, is a 
Dniidical circle or cromlech in good preservation. Princes Tower, about 
two miles from St. Heliers, is a favourite place of resort. It commands 
an extensive prospect, and has a legendary history. 

The interior of the island is fertile, and well cultivated. The land is 
minutel V sub-divided. The farm-houses are good ; and with their orchards, 
tiny fields, and tethered cows, have a snug and thriving aspect. Much 
cider is made, and butter and potatoes are exported. The cnief manure 
18 vraic or sea-weed, the gathering of which is regulated by law, and is 
indeed a harvest season at which all the natives assist. 

BATmNG. — Excellent sea-bathing may be had in St Clement's Bay, 
the sand of which is hard and fine. There are numerous machines, and 
an extensive establishment for hot sea-water baths. " BryanCa Jersey 
BaffUf'*^ in Bath Street, are large, well arranged, and comfortable. 

Rbcbeations. — Jersey possesses a theatre, music hall, assembly rooms, 
public library, several drculating libraries, news-rooms, and club-houses. 
There are races on Gk)rey common in July, and an annual regatta. Owing 
to the dangerous nature of the coast, however, pleasure boats are little in 
request. Military reviews take place occasionally. There are always 
from 600 to 800 soldiers in the garrison, and a large body of island militia. 

Churches, etc. — The Old or Town Church, Royal Square, contains 
a monument, by Gibson, to the memory of Major Pierson, who fell, gal- 
lantly repulsing the French, at their last descent upon the island, 1781. 
The service at this church is in French. St. Mark's, St, Paul's, St. James', 
and several other churches have service in English. There are a new 
English, and two French Independent chapels, Scotch Free Church, 
English and French, Baptist, Methodist, and Roman Catholic chapels. 

Victoria College. — A handsome building, in beautiful grounds, was 
built in commemoration of the visit of Queen Victoria in 1 846. It is a public 
school for boys. The curriculum is liberal, and the terms are moderate. 

Population, Jersey, 66,078; St. Heliers, 29,133. 

Markets. — These will well repay a visit. On market days, "Wednes- 
day and Saturday, they present a crowded, but lively and amusing scene. 
The buildings are large and commodious, and their supplies will bear com- 
parison with those of any town of similar size in England. The fruit 
market is remarkable for the variety and excellence of its produce. 
Ghaumontelle pears often weigh from } S> to 1^ fb, and peaches, nectarines, 
plums, figs, melons, and grapes are fine and plentiful. Fish is scarce and dear. 

Conveyances. — A carriage and pair, 12s. a day ; a carriage and one 
horse, 88. ; a saddle horse, 6s. a day. Omnibuses ply between St. Heliers, 
St Aubin, andGorey. There are also omnibus excursions during the summer. 
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EOTELS-SriHshBotdy Broad Street, C.A.Green— breakfast in private 
room, from 2s. ; dinner, from 2s. 6d. ; tea, Is. ; beds, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; 
pnyate sitting-room, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. ; attendance, Is. 6d. per day. 
York Hotels Royal Square, J. Damer— 5s. per day, or £1, 16s. per week, 
board and lod^ng with dinner at table-d'hdte ; servants, Is. per day, extra. 
Stone's Boyal Hotel, Pier Road. Hotd de la Pomme cTOr^ Wharf Street. 
Royal Yacht Club Hotel, Mrs. Chase, Pier. Union Botd, Royal Square. 
Bree'a Boarding Howe, Stopford Terrace, Bath Street— table-d'hdte 
board, per week, 28s., per day, 4s. 8d. ; private board, ner week, 358., 
per day, 5s. 8d. ; bedrooms, per week, 7s. to 16s., per day. Is. 6d. to 
3s. 9d ; private sitting rooms, per week, 10s. to 25s., per day, 2s. 3d. to Gs. 
Mon Sejour (boarding-house), David Place. Lodgmgs may be had at 
reasonable rates. 

GUERNSEY. 

Guernsey lies in the Gulf of Avranches, about 30 miles from Jersey, 
61 from St. Malo, 75 from Weymouth, and 113 from Southampton. It 
is 9 miles long by 7 broad, nearly triangular in shape, the three ddes 
facing south, east, and north-west. The northern part is level, and its 
shore low ; tiie southern coast is lofty, rugged, and precipitous. The sur- 
face of the island is undulating and fertile ; it is not so richly wooded as 
Jersey, nor are its bays equally fine, but it possesses many characteristic 
beauties, one of the most striking and unic^ue of which is ihe view of the 
group of tributary islands. In the cultivation of flowers, too, and in the 
Weliness of its gardens, it far excels its neighbour. > 

St. Peter's Port, the only town, climbs a hill near the middle of the 
eastern shore. Its appearance from the sea is very imposing ; the hooBes 
rising one above another, the whole crowned with buildings, gardens, and 
towers. The port is protected by Castle Comet, a fine old fort half a 
mile from the shore. The old harbour was small and inconvenient, bat » 
new one is in course of erection, with extensive quays and esplanades, 
which wUl meet every requirement of traffic. The streets of the old or 
lower town are narrow, steep, and crooked, but the new town is airy and 
pleasant, and its environs are delightful. The chief objects of interest 
on the eastern and southern shores are St. Sampson's Bay, with its church, 
the oldest in the island, dedicated to the patron saint ; Fermain Bay, with 
a magnificent view of Sark, Herm, and Jedthou ; Jerbourg, the south-east 
point of the island, with its precipitous cliffs ; Icart Point, looking down oa 
one side upon Moulin Huet Bay and its fantastic rocks, called the Needles, 
and on the other, upon the tiny and exquisite cove of Petit Bdt ; the Creux 
Mahie, a singular cavern, 200 feet deep ; and Fleinmont Point, the soutb- 
west extremity, a wild and picturesque spot. 

On the norfli-west coast are Yazon Bay, flowing over an ancient forest. 
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from which the peasant stiU digs i>eat at low water ; and lihou Point and 
Island, on which once stood a Prioiy, and whence a lovely walk leads by 
C&tel, and the King's mills to St. Peter's Port. 

Guernsey contains many Dniidical remains ; the finest, known as the 
<< Dmid's Temple," is near rAncresse Bay. 

Bathing. — There are abmidant fisicilities for sea-bathing, and good 
public warm baths. 

Eecbeations. — A theatre, assembly rooms, museum, several circulat- 
ing uoraries, reading rooms, and clubs, a mechanics* institute, a public 
promenade, and races in June on TAncresse Common. 

Churches. — The Town Church, the handsomest in the Channel Islandii. 
built in 1312, in the Flamboyant style, contains a good modem-painted 
window ; St. James', St. John's, Trinity, and All Saints' Churches, Scotch 
Free Church, English and French Independent, Methodist, and Roman 
Catholic chapels, meeting-houses for Friends and Plymouth Brethren. 

EuzABETH College, for boys, founded by Queen Elizabeth, is a 
valuable institution. The building is Fpticions and handsome, and a 
liberal education is given. The number of pupils in 1860 was 138. 

Population, with Herm and Jedthou, 29,846; St. Peter's Port, 16,778. 

Markets. — The markets are spacious, airy, and well furnished with 
provisions of every kind. The fish market, large, handsome, and plenti- 
fully supplied. Besides the ordinary kinds of fish, there is one bcAutiM 
shell-fisn, the ormer or Venus' ear, UaUoHs tuberctdata, found in an abun- 
dance peculiar to the island. They are excellent eating, and the shells, 
having the hues of mother-of-pearl, are used in papier-mach^ ware. 

Conveyances. — Carriages for hire are numerous and reasonable. A 
family and luggage are conveyed to any part of the town or suburbs for 
2s. 6d. For a greater distance a bargain must be made. Omnibuses ply 
constantly between St. Peter*s Port and St Sampson's Harbour. 

Hotels.— Jlfar<Aa2r« Eoyal Yacht Club Hotd, High Street Gardner's 
Royal Hotels Glatney Esplanade, facing the sea — breakfast, Is. 6d. ; dinner, 
2s. to 28. 6d. ; tea, Is. ; bed, Is. 6d. ; private sitting rooms. Is. 6d., 2s., 
2s. 6d. ; attendance. Is. per day ; board and lodging, including all charges, 
in public room, 5s. ner oav. Hotel de FEurope, near the Pier. Br&sh 
Hotel, Crown Hotel. Cole's Hotel, Market Place— breakfast. Is. ; dinner, 
from 2s. ; bed. Is. ; private sitting-room with lights, 2s. to 3s. ; attendance, 
6d. per day ; boarders in cofiee-room, 4s. per day. Boarding Housee. — 
Hancock's, Comet Street; L'Hyvreuse House; Old Government House, 
etc. Furnished Lodgings^ from 128. to £2 : 2s. per week. 

ALDEKNET, fifteen miles from Guemsev, is three miles long by a 
mile and half broad. A harbour for ships of war, and fortifications for 
its defence, are being erected here by Gk>vemment. The works are of 
vast extent and are said to be intended as a counterpoise to Cherbourg. 
Population, 4933. 
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SARK-Hsiz miles from Guernsey— is three miles long by one and a half 
broad, and is an impregnable natural fortress. Its tin^ harbour lies at the 
foot of inaccessible clifis, the only path from it hems a tunnel in the 
rocks. The island is cloven into Great and LltUe Sark by an extraordi- 
nary natural bridge, called the Coup^. This terrible passage is 450 feet 
long by only from 4 to 8 feet in breadth, whilst it is 384 feet above the 
water at high tide. From one side a stone dropped over the edge falls 
into the sea, on the other the slope is more gradual. The coast abounds 
in scenes of wild beauty and grandeur. Such are the '< Port au Moulin," 
the "Creuz Terrible," and Dixcart Bay. In tiie interior breezy downs 
(Utemate with narrow valleys. Sark is well cultivated, and has a popula- 
tion of 683. It has a church and Wesleyan chapel, but no village. The 
inn in the centre of the island is clean and comfortable. Poultry and fish 
are plentiful, other necessaries are brought from St. Peter^s Port. 

CHELTENHAM (Gloucestebshirb). 

That was a lucky day for all who were interested in the welfiEire ot the 
little rural place known as Cheltenham — ^that day, in the year 1715, when 
a Mr. Mason noticed that pigeons were flocking to the head of a little 
stream, which flowed through the place, in order to peck calcareous par- 
ticles there deposited, and so to promote the digestion of their food. But it 
is not every one who is blessed with the sagacity of Mr. Mason, and draws 
the right conclusion from such accidents. He, however, did so, and was 
the first to invite attention to the springs that were shortly to become so 
famous. But through that circumstance, and the royal visit to which it 
led, and the benefit thence resulting to his august majesty, George m., 
Cheltenham, which the local historians of the early part of the last century 
speak of as the *' little rural parish under the Cotswofd Hills, which afforded 
such good ground for pasturage," became, what we now find it, a greater 
city than existed in anv part of England during the seventeenth century, 
London alone excepted. - 

Cheltenham is situated in a valley, through which runs the little river 
Chelt. It lies about the centre of the county, just below the foot of the 
magnificent Leckhampton Hill, which is the nearest ridge of the great Cots- 
wold range. The ground is level, and therefore has none of tiie advan- 
tages arising from striking undulations of soil, or mixture together of hiUs, 
valleys, and houses. But it has made such admirable use of the advan- 
tages it does possess, as to achieve a very novel and charming picture of 
town life in its most thoroughly rural and elegant forms. This is not so 
much owing to its white, clean-looking houses, its wide and airy streets, or 
its splendid squares and crescents, and terraces, and sumptuous detached 
villas, as to the one distinguishing feature that everywhere presents itself— - 
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trees of every kind, growii^^ in the greatest health and luxuriance, occupy 
ing the centres of sanares, ranging along the wide streets in rows, here ex- 
panding into complete avenues, and there scattered about among the 
villas, wherever a felicitous spot presents itself for them. 

The delightlul e£fect thus produced of mingling some of the best ele« 
ments of town and country together, is greatly enhanced by a peculiarity 
of Cheltenham, that the shops are for the most part confined to one street, 
the High Street, which diviaes the place into two parts, and to a few short 
streets branching from it; nearly all the remainder is of the character 
which has justified pteople in calling it ^* The Queen of Watering-Places." 

Climate. — ^An important resmt of this excellent arrangement of the 
town is its two-fold advantage ; that while gladdening the eye it tends to 
give health and vigotur to the firame. Only twenty persons die, we are 
told, to each thousand of the population yearly, that is four less than at 
Bath, and five less than in London. Several of the inhabitants,- within the 
last twenty years, have reached their hundredth year. The reciprocal 
play between the animal and vegetable worlds, which is so completely and 
tatally ignored in most towns, is doubtless the cause of this proud position 
of Cheltenham in the list of England^s great towns. Cholera could find no 
food here for growth, and therefore no victims. Here too the nightingale 
may be heard piping awa}' during the months of May and June, m almost 
every direction round the town, and in the plantations bordering the Park 
estate, and above all, in Bennetts Wood, a little way along the Gloucester 
Road, which is known as the Nightingale's Grove. 

The shelter from the north and east afforded by the Cotswold hills gives 
Cheltenham a mild and agreeable temperature. The average may be given 
as 50° 21' for the year, 66° for the mean maximum, and 21° 3' for the mean 
minimum. Mr. Lee shews that during seven years the prevailing winds 
were, eaat 28 days, west 45, north 35, south 50, north-west 33, and south- 
west 97. The west vrind, to which Cheltenham is folly exposed, is cold 
and disagreeable in winter. The south-west, which, as we perceive, blows 
60 frequently, is rather moist, coming as it does chaiged with vapours from 
the Vale of Gloucester. Compared with the neighbourhood of London, 
the climate is some three degrees warmer in winter, and (great desideratum 
for invalids and sensitive persons) more equable. Next to Malvern, Sir 
James Clark considers this the most eligible residence for many invalids 
during the summer. Mr. Lee observes, however, that the weather is 
occasionally hot and oppressive in the months of July and August. The 
persons likely to find advantage in residence here are those who are in 
tolerable heeJth ; or of advanced age ; also children ; pulmonary patients, 
for whom the coast of Devon would be too relaxing ; and dyspeptic and 
other invalids whose health has been impaired by residing m tropical 
climates. Cheltenham, indeed, was at one time famous for its Indian 
nabobs. 
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Medicinal Watebs.— '< The superficial soil of Cheltenham, indeed of 
the whole valley of Gloucester, is formed of lias clay beds, which are 
gmerimposed npon the red marl formation, the grand depdt of sea salt 
The level of this group is much above the town of Cheltenham, and the 
water percolating throi^h them contains large quantities of muriate of 
soda; this naturally desiring to find its level, forces its way through the 
lias beds, in which we find sulphur, iron, and magnesian limestones. The 
saline water, in forcing its way through the fissures, comes in contact with 
these materials, a chemical action ensues, and the water emerges firom the 
springs imbued with those health-giving properties for which they have 
been so long famous. The valetodinarian, as with trembling hand he 
drinks the sparkling waters, little thinks that he is staffing from a gigantic 
goblet fifteen miles in diameter, and that the blue mils that he sees around 
him form the brim of the glass Hygeia proffers to his lips." * The mine- 
ral springs, the formation of which is here so happfly described, are nume- 
rous, and all present some slight differences in tiieir constituent elements. 
We present two of the analyses that have been made of the old wells, the 
first shewing a large quantity of sulphurous elements, the second beinf 
peculiarly strong in salts : — 

Snip. Saline. Sfcrong Saline. 

Muriate of soda 28-50 74'fiO 

„ Ume 1-26 2^ 

M magneflia. «... 650 2*00 

Sulphate of soda 29-00 11-75 

GrainB 6525 90*50 

Muriate of soda, or common salt, is found as a necessary ingredient in 
all the fluids and soft parts of the body, which also contains sulphur, and, 
in minute quantities, the sulphates of soda, potash, and lime ; hence, pro- 
bably, one cause for the benefits often realized from drinking these waters. 
The most important differences of the springs are due to the presence of 
iron in some, accompanied occasionally with carbonic add, and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. About a grain of iodine can be traced in each gallon of 
most of the waters, the Pittvflle spring being an exception, and there bro- 
mine is found in the proportion of one grain to six gallons of the water. 
Those which have no iron partake very much of the qualities of sea-water; 
while those which have are chalybeate, and can be used — esi)ecia]ly iiikere 
there is much carbonic acid — ^by persons who are unable to drink the simple 
saline impregnations, and can be longer used without inducing debimy. 
We may add, that the purest salines are those known as the two Nos. 4 
at the Montpelier, the Nos. 1 and 4 at the Old Wells, and the saline, so- 
called, at Pittville and Cambray. The resident physician, whose little book 

• « Land wc live m," voL iv. p. 191. 
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gives these particulars, adds that these last-named waters, the pore salines, 
are most frequently drunk in all ordinary diseases of the liver, stomadi, 
and bowels; in dyspeptic and bilious disorders, nephritic and dropsical 
affections, female complaints, and in many cases of gout and rheumatism. 
Speaking of the waters generally, Mr. liee recommends them in all the 
slighter forms of disordered health and impaired digestion; in nervous 
affections of a depressive character, resulting rather from oppression of the 
vital powers than from actual debility ; in gout with persons of full habit, 
confined bowels, and torpid digestion, and as a preparation for bathing in 
the hot springs of Bath ; m gravel of the litiiic acid variety ; in cutaneous 
disorders, especially about the face, arising from disordered digestion; in 
chronic forms of liver disease ; in disordered conditions of the female sys- 
tem ; and in many cases of chlorosis and scrofulous complaints. 

The chief spas, or places where the waters are obtained, are the Old 
Wells, with a fine avenue of trees leading up to the pump-room ; the Mont- 
pelier, with a lofty and a conepicuous dome over its pump-room, its charm- 
ing gardens, and its exceUent band playing morning and evening; the Ktt- 
ville, delightfully situated in grounds of great beaut]^, with sloping lawn 
and lake,^ half hidden by, half revealed through, luxuriant foliage, abo sur- 
mounted by a lofty dome, and surrounded oy a wide colonnade : — here 
Hebe herself— in marble — ^presides over the fountain flow. Lastly, tile 
Cambra^ Chalybeate Spa, at the comer of Imperial Square, with an octa- 
gonal building in the Tudor style. As an illustration of the number of 
springs, as well as of the minute differences that exist in them, we may 
mention that at the Montpelier there is a row of glass taps, each emitting 
its own particular degree of strength in the saline flow. The season for 
drinking the waters extend from May until October, but the best time is 
considered to be from August to October. The draughts should be in the 
early morning, and followed by brisk exercise. There is also a small hydro- 
pathic establishment. 

Becreations. — ^In Cheltenham, as at Bath, the idea of permanent 
residence, rather than that of mere temporary visiting, seems to be gradu- 
ally gaining ground as the basis of fature prosperilnr, and as determining in 
many ways the policy of all social measures. Still recreations are nume- 
rous. Music is of course in great request and honour, and there are good 
bands at the chief spas. Floral, pyrotechnic, and other exhibitions are 
held at the Old Wells, and in winter musical promenades. At the Mont- 
pelier there are evening promenades, frequent concerts, and other amuse- 
ments. A zoological garden is to be found at Jessop^s nursery ground. 
Cricket matches take place in the Park Estate ride. lUces are held on 
Olive Hill, 1150 feet high, and the course is one of the finest in the king- 
dom. Public balls occur weekly in the winter season, and occasionally at 
other periods, in the magnificent Rotunda (below the dome) of Montpelier. 
There is a theatre, also a museum, with many interesting local remains of 
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antiquity, and examples of local natural history ; literaij» philosophical, 
and other institutions ; several newspapers, to do full justice, among their 
more important avocations, to the gossip that may interest visitors; floral, 
choral, and other societies, etc. etc. In winter, the meetings of Earl Fits- 
hardinge*s stag-hounds and packs of harriers, bring many sportsmen to- 
'gether. 

Among the other public buildings there are some eminently deserving 
the attention of visitors, such as the Philosophical Institution, with its noble 
Ionic portico ; the Proprietary College, a magnificent establishment for the 
education of noblemen and gentlemen, with an architectural frontage of 
240 feet, and a central tower 80 feet high ; and the Church of England 
Training College, with accommodation for a hundred persons. The Town- 
Hall, Masonic Hall, Free Grammar School, and Market Place, are noticeable. 
The Crescent and Lansdowne Crescent are among the most striking of the 
ranges of domestic buildings. 

The walks and rides in the neighbourhood are extraordinarfly fine; bnt 
to obtain the finest, Leckhampton, that giant steep, must be scaled, but the 
wanderer will be rewarded wnen he reaches the summit, and gases around. 
Only nine miles ofi' is Tewkesbuiy, scene of the great battie ; and within a 
less distance, Gloucester, with its grand old cathedral, and still nearer 
(over Leckhampton), is Birdlip Wood, one long-drawn scene of covert 
beauty for many miles, under slender but wonderfully tall birch trees, the 
path running along the sloping sides of a hill, where one sees the sky, as it 
were, peering down over the edge, and where every now and then the 

Srospeot opens out into pictures more exquisite than we dare attempt to 
escribe. 
Thirlstane House, the seat of the late Lord Northwick, has long been 
one of the greatest attractions of Cheltenham, for its extremely valuable 
collection of paintings, by ancient and modem masters, and which was 
readily accessible, but now, through the decease of its owner, is dispersed. 
Newspapers. — Musical Record, Monday, gratis at Hale and Sons* 
Promenade House. Chronicle, Tuesday, 4d. Examiner, Wednesday, 4d. 
Free Frees, Saturday, 3^d. Jaumalf Saturday, 3d. Looleer On, Saturday, 
3d. Mercury, Saturday, 2d. 

Places op Worship. — ^Almost the only ancient building in the town 
is the parish church of St. Mary, dating, it is supposed, from the eleventh 
century. The square tower, great oriel window, and green avenue of limes 
through which it is reached, meet the eye in the centre of the town. 
There are some seven other churches ; also chapels for CalvinistB, New 
Connection, Primitive and Association Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Society of Friends, Unitarians, Lady Huntingdon's connection, Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and Mormonites. Sunday, we may remark, is somewhat 
strictiy observed here. 

Markets, etc. — Market-days, Thursday and Saturday. Fairs. — 
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Second Thunday in April ; Holjr Thtindaj ; Aogost 5th ; second Thunday 
in September ; third ThniBday in December. 

POFULATION, 39,690. 

OoNyETANCB8.>-From London (Paddington Station), G. W. BaOway, 
121^ miles ; fares, 208., 15s., 98. 6d. From Birmingham (New St. Station), 
Brist. and Birm. Railway, 49} miles ; fares, lOs. 3d., 7s. 2d., 48. l^d. From 
Gloucester by rail, 7 miles ; fares, Is. 3d., Is., 6d. 

Cheltenham is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc. — Belleiue—hTeak&stj 2s.; dinner, 28. 6d. and upwards; 
tea, Is. 6d.; bed, 2b. to 28. 6d.; attendance, Is. 6d.; private room, 2s. 6d. 
to 48. 6d. Fleece, Qreorge, 2>im&—- break£EUit, Is. 6d. to 2s.; dinner, 2b. 
to 38.; tea, Is. 6d. to 2b.; attendance optional; bed, Is. to 2b.; private 
room, 28. to 58. Lamedaum, Plough, Queen's. Royal. Star, 



CLEVEDON (Somerset). 

Not content with havix^ so beautifnl an inland watering-place as Clifton 
at their very doors, the Bristol people have also encouraged into very pro- 
mising growth the little hamlet or village of Clevedon, which faces the 
broad part of the Severn, a little before it emeigeainto the Bristol Channel, 
and is ont 16 miles distant (by rail) from their city. As yet, there is neither 
pier nor parade. What we see comprises a collection of villaB, some of 
them occupying charming sites, and embosomed in groves of lofty trees, 
spreading over undulating ground, above the m^ged, steep, and high cliffs 
of a little bay. Westward lies a flat and manui v surface, but soiithward 
and towards the east the neighbourhood is fine, hilly, and rich in lovely 
scenery. The edges of the lofty cliffs afford magnificent views ; while the 
valleys are charming in their fresh verdure. 

Climate. — Sheltered from the north and the east, Clevedon enjoys a 
moist and mild air, and attests its excellence by the luxuriance and hardi- 
ness of its myrtles and other naturally delicate plants. The rate of mor- 
tality to each thousand of the population in the district of Axbridge, 
which, we presume, includes Clevedon, is 18, or 7 less than the average t>f 
London. 

Bathing. — There are conveniences for bathing on the beach. 

Becreations. — ^There are good libraries and reading-rooms.^ The 
walks and rides into the neighbourhood are beautiful and romantic, and 
form the main resources. Dial Hill rises immediately above the town, and 
commands a view of the mountains of Glamor^ahire, in Wales. Walton 
Castle, on the hill, is a highly picturesque ruin, commanding a splen^d 
panorama. Clevedon Court, me seat of Sir Arthur Elton, Bart., has beau- 
tiful grounds, whence also views of extraordinary beauty and magnificence 
may be obtained. Visitors may obtain admission on Thursdays, between 
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12 and 3. Cadbury Camp, with its rampart of loose stones, not £ur ofi, 
and the famous Ghedder Clifis, abont eleven miles distant, form favourite 
excursions. Near the end of the old village of Glevedon is Myrtle Cottage, 
dear to all lovers of true poetry, as the residence of Coleridge, and as the 
place of which he speaks m his Sybilline leaves — 

*< Low was our pretty cot ; onr tallest rose 
Peeped at thie chamber window.** 

The salmon of the Severn are famous, and its trout are rich, and gene- 
rally large. It contains, besides, carp, perch, roach, chub, and grayling, 
some of which have weighed above five pounds. The flies recommended . 
by Sir Humphrey Davy for the rivers in this coud^ are — a yellow-bodied 
fly, red hackle legs, and landraiPs wings; a blue dun with dun body, and 
a claret coloured body with blue wings. The drake, and starling, and 
peacock wings are all good in these waters. The minnow is very success- 
nil as a bait, especially after a fVeshet. 

Places op Worship. — ^The old church on Clevedon Point, a lofty 
rock, is an interesting place. Here have been buried the lords of the manor 
of Clevedon, and vanous members of tiie family of the great hJetorian 
Hallam, including his wife (a daughter of Sir Abraham Elton), his daugh- 
ter, his two sons, and lastly himsdf. The first of these sons was Arthnr 
Henry Hallam, whose life, brief as it was, has been made immortal by his 
college friend and mourning survivor, the poet Tennyson, in his ^'In Me- 
pwriam,^* It is in this poem we find the cmurchyard itself mentioned :— 

<* There twice a day the Severn fills; 
The salt sea water paaees by, 
And hnshes half the babbling Wye,* 
And makes a silence in the hills.** 

What with Coleridge, and what with Tennyson's associations with Cleve- 
don, the little watering-place is likely to hold a position in the imaginatioDS 
of men it could have little dreamed of half a century ago. &e new 
church, with its lofty tower, stands on the hill between the old village and 
the new. There is a chapel for Independents. 

Population, 2941. 

Conveyances.— From London (Paddington Station), G W. R., 134J 
miles ; fares, 22s. lOd., 17s. 2d., lis. 2d. From Bristol, Great Western, 16 
miles ; fares, 2s. 6d., Is. 6d., Is. 4d. Nearest telegraph station at Tattoo, 
4 miles. 

Hotels, etc. — Bristol (commercial), near the railway station. SoyaL 
Rock Hottf0— breakfiEist, Is. dd. ; dinner, Is. 6d. ; tea. Is. York, Cleve- 
don HiU. 

* The Wye johis the S«vwn a Utfle fiurther np on the opposite side. 
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CLIFTON (GLOUCESTER). 

About 8 miles from the spot where the riyer Avon enters the Bristol 
Channel, is a remarkable chasm in the rocks, known as Uie gone of the 
Avon. It is 600 feet wide ; and below, at a depth of 250 feet, flows the 
winding river, which here separates the counties ot Gloucester and Somerset 
Across, from oliff to cliff, extends a single slender bar of iron, connected 
at each end with gigantic masonry, forming the abutments of a proposed 
suspension bridge, on which £40,000 have been expended. For a long 
time back the work has been discontinued, but it is now to be resumed by 
a new compa^. On one side of the chasm rise the beautiful Leigh Woods, 
the delight of poets and artists, clothing the precipitous bank with the 
richest possible garniture of trees and foliage. On the other side, at the 
bottom of the steep, are the HotweDs, which have given fame and pro- 
sperity to the place. On the very sunmiit, overlooking the gorge, with all 
its picturesque and romantic scenery, and a wonderfiillv beautiful and 
extensive scene around, stand such of the houses of Clifton as have ex- 
tended to the highest possible point. The other houses spread over the 
declivity downwards, running along the side, as it were, ofme river, in a 
charmingly tangled assemblage of rocks, woods, and river, and streets, 
squares, crescents, trees, verdure, and flowers, with just a thin line of 
handsome shops running throueh the centre. Bristol is fortunate indeed 
to have such a place for a suburo ; and Bristol merchants, many of whom 
reside here, have reason to congratulate themselves that what most of 
their order can only obtain occasionally, and at some expenditure of money 
and time, they may enjoy for a permanent residence, within the range of 
an easy and delightful walk. 

CuMATE. — The southern side of the great chain of the Mendip Hills is 
considered by medical men to afford a peculiarly favourable residence for 
consumptive patients during all seasons of the year, but especially during 
the winter and spring monms, on account of the mildness of the air, and the 
shelter given by these hills, which extend like a gigantic wall toward the 
north and north-east. Clifton from its position has an effectual screea 
from the north and north-east winds, which are the prevalent ones during 
spring. At other periods the principal winds are from the south and west 
Of all the districts in the west of England, spoken of under our pre- 
liminary remarks on climate, Clifton enjoys the most genial temperature, 
and the finest air, at once elastic, vivifying, and dry. Much rain falls, but 
the ground is fit for walking very soon afterward, on account of the nature 
of me soil, which rests on immense beds of limestone. The result is 
shewn in the general healthiness. For four years there was but one case 
of intermittent fever in the dispensary, and that was due to a marshy dis- 
trict some 12 miles off. To invalids generally, therefore, this locality may 
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be strongly recommended. Among the handsomest and finest ranges of 
residences is that known as York Crescent, which has a southem aspect^ 
and is exposed to high winds. On more elevated ground are Letfield Place* 
Harley Place, The Mall, Sion Hill, and Rodney Place. Lower down, there 
are the Parade and Gomwallis Crescent, all offering varietieB of position. 
For many persons it would be a good plan to live near the Hotwells, at the 
bottom of the hill, during winter, and ascend to the loftier region for the 
summer. The rate of mortality to each thousand of the population for the 
district is 23, or only 2 less than London; but as the district includes part 
of Bristol city and Bristol workhouse, the essential facts are doubtless much 
more favourable. 

Mineral Waters. — Descending by a winding path, cut through the 
surface of the cliff, we reach the Hotwells on the banks of the Avon, though 
there is dso a carriage road that goes round the cliff, for those who may be 
unable to take the shorter and more picturesque route. Here we find the 
pump-room, and hot and cold baths. The temperature of the springs is 
about 74° ; they are not therefore " hot," but tepid. The water has fittle 
taste, and is not remarkable for strength of solution. Its chief ingredients 
are thus shewn in Dr. Carrick*s analysis : — Specific gravity, I'OOO?? ; in 
each pint, carbonic acid, 3*5 cubic inches ; carbonate of lime, sulphate of 
soda, and sulphate of lime, each 1*5 grains; muriate of soda, 0*5, and 
muriate of magnesia, 1*0; total, 6*0 grains. Consumptive pMersons, and 
those suffering from diabetes, are recommended to try these springs. Their 
yield is about 40 gallons a minute. Convenience is provided for drinking 
the water, without payment, outside the pump-room, but where, of course, 
it is cold. 

Recreations.— With all the resources of Bristol at its command, we 
need not say how easily every kind of recreation that is usuallv obtainable 
in our greatest cities may be had at Clifton. But Clifton itself is sufficient 
for itself in most matters, even of social and individual enjoyment. Tliere- 
is no theatre nearer than Bristol, but there are the Victoria Booms, for 
balls and concerts, billiard-rooms, news-rooms, and baths, in addition to 
the Hotwell Spa. There is a very pretty zoological garden on DurdUiam 
Downs, a continuation of Clifton Downs, with a good collection of animals, 
an ornamental piece of water, grottos, shrubberies, etc. : here galas, athletic 
and other games, after the Sushiou of Cremome and Bosherville, take 
place. Between two of the hills is a beautifiil ravine, known by the name 
of the " Nightingale Valley." St. Vincent's rocks contain specimens of 
the once famous Bristol diamonds (crystals of quartz), which readers of 
Miss Bumey will remember, on account of the use she makes of them in 
the mouth of one of her characters, who spake of them (and of the moral 
qualities they ezemplif v) in such contemptuous language as patU, Soathey 
refers somewhat bitterly to the extensive quarrying of the rocks to discover 
these mock brilliants by the people of Bristol, as *< selling the sublime and 
beautiful by the boat load." For the geologist these rocks have a different 
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and higher value. The ranges of mountain limestone are here rniusnally 
fine. & some of the later strata of the neighbourhood, saurian remains have 
been discovered, presenting entirely new genera. To the botanist also 
the coimtry is one of the highest interest. The Downs, the rocks, with aU 
their wild and varying surfaces, and nooks for plants to nestle in, and the 
Lreigh Woods on the other side of the Avon, are all rich with wild flowers. 
Some years ago a catalogue of plants was published by a local resident, and 
no less than 375 i»>ecimens were mentioned as obtained from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, many very rare ones being included, and some that 
are nowhere else to be round in tbe county. The public buildings of 
Clifton include Mr. West's Observatory, — which has in its vicinity the 
popular Giant's Hole or Cave, ninety feet down in the face of the rock, — the 
handsome Grecian-looking structure known as the Victoria Booms, which 
contains magnificent apc^tments for assemblies, the Bishop's College, etc. 
One edifice will interest all visitors, the Blind Asylum. Here are woven 
all sorts of beautiful baskets, and once a week a concert of sacred music is 
given. The building is so happily situated that one feels almost inclined 
to envy rather than pity the inmates. 

The neighbourhood, including as it does Bristol, is of course one upon 
which visitors to Clifton may expend any amount of time. Fine rides and 
glorious prospects abound. There are remains of ancient camps. King's 
Weston, the seat of P. J. Miles, Esq., has a fine park and grounds, and a 
magnificent natural terrace. Leigh Court, the residence of W. Miles, Esq., 
enshrines in a splendid Italian mansion, a collection of pictures, comprising 
first-class representatives of the Italian, Flemish, French, and Spanish 
schools, and is open to the public on Thursdays — except from April to July 
'-on the presentation of tickets, which may be obtained at Mr. Miles' office, 
61 Queen Square, Bristol. Blaise Castle, at Henbury, four miles fi-om 
Clifton, standing in a limestone ravine of singular beauty, also contains fine 
pictures, and the grounds, which are open to the public, are well worth 
seeing. Near the valley of Blaise are Mr. Harford's cottages, forming 
what Prince Puckler considered, as he told us'in his book oh England, the 
beau ideal of a village. -It consists of groups of variously built cottages 
and houses, designea by Nash, surrounded by trees, and covered with 
clematis, roses, honeysuckle, and vines. They have separate gardens, a 
fountain, shaded by old trees, and are occupied by poor families, settled 
here by the kindness of the proprietor. The visitor must not overlook the 
proqpect from the top of the tower known as Cook's FoUv, at the western 
extremity of the Downs. The view from thence is indeed one of the most 
enchanting kind. The tower derives its name from a strangely wild story. 
It appears that in a dream Cook received what he believed to be an almost 
prophetic warning that his son and heir would be in dang:er from a serpent 
within a certain time. The anxious father therefore bmlt this tower, and 
eareiully secured his son's residence in it, hoping thus to avert the danger. 

B 
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The youth remained in safety until the very last night of the allotted 
period, when his friends prepared to make merry wi£ him on the final 
release from fear and unpleasant seclusion. But as he drew up a supply 
of faggots for the fire, by the rope with which he always obtained his 
supplies, and threw some of them on to the blazing hearth, a viper sprang 
out, wounded him, and so insured his death and the fulfilment of the old 
and mysterious dream-prophecy. 

Newspapers. — Western Daily Ptew, 1 d. Chromde, Wednesday, 2d. 

Places of Worship. — These include the parish and four other 
churches, an unfinished Boman Catholic catiiedral, on which large sums 
have been expended, and chapels for Independents, Baptists, Bomau 
Catholics, and Wesleyan Methodists. In Bristol may be found meeting 
places for all denominations. 

Population, 21,375. 

Conveyances.— From London (Paddington Station) to Bristol, G. W. 
Railway, 118^ miles; fares, 208. lOd., 15s. 8d., 98. lOd. From Birmmg- 
ham (New St. Station) to Bristol (Brist. and Birm. B.), 94 miles; fares, 
198. 6d., 138. 9d., 78. lOd. 

Hotels, etc.— J5a^ — ^breakfast, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 3s. to 6s. ; tea, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; attendance, optional ; private room, 
2fl. 6d. to 58. Commercial (Hotwells^. Gloucester — breakfast, 28. ; 
dinner, 2s. ^6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. ; attendance, Is. QueerCs — 
breakfast. Is. 6d. to 3s. ; dinner, 28. to 4s. ; tea. Is. to 28. 6d. ; bed, 2s. to 
ds. ; attendance. Is. 6d. ; private room, 38. to 7s. Boyail. Stow^s (Family), 
within 2(X) vards of the (Cumberland Basin, and a few minutes* walk from 
the Hotwefl Spa — charges moderate; attendance included in the bill. 
York (Hotwells) — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 28. and upwards ; tea, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance optional ; private room, not 
charged. 

COWES {See Isle op Wight). 

DAWLISH (Devon). 

Dawlish, in Domes-day Book written Doelisj and in other ancient re- 
cords Dowltsj is probably derived, says Polwhele, from ** Do-Usy a com- 
pound sigjnifving a fruitfiil mead on a river side." Such, indeed, it is ; not 
in an agricultural sense, but in its houses, with gardens and terraces ranged 
along on both sides the grassy banks of a small sparkling river, flowing 
down the centre of a true Devonshire valley ; ana in its attractions for, 
and advantages from visitors and invalids, who have advanced DawliE^ 
from *^ a mere fishing cove" to one of the most fashionable watering-places 
in the country within the last fifty years. The houses b^gin about a qnar- 
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ter of a mile inland, with a faw villas at the old village of Dawlish, and 
irom thence dot the sidee of the river, incieasing as they approach the sea, 
until the range of dwellings turns and faoes it. Many of these last are very 
handsome and pictoresque ; some built on terraces, and most of them 
fronted with gardens, and commanding fine sea prospects. The view up 
the vallev is also uninterrupted, from the way in which the houses stand 
back in ueir gardens, separated from the stream by turf enclosures, for 
some considerable distance, allowing glimpses of wooded hills beyond. 
Bridges at intervals cross the stream. The vallev ends seawards in a cove 
formed by the highly picturesque Langstone Clim on its east side, and the 
Parson and Clerk Bckucs on the left, the distance across being about a mile 
and a half. The sea front of Dawlish lies pretty nearly in the centre of 
this recess. The South Devon Bailway, one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of Dawlish, crosses the stream at the mouth of the valley, by means 
of a small viaduct, which, when first constructed, was the cause of much 
discontent, as it was thought by some to injure the look of the place, but 
the railway company did their best in erecting Mr. BrunePs singular but 
pleasing Egyptian-looking structure, also in canyiug an esplanade aloQg 
the side <tf the rail and edge of the sea, and continuing the line oi com- 
municaticm between the two sides of the stream. The station and adja- 
cent buildings are also ornamented. The engine-house that formerly 
belonged to Qie atmospheric railway system is built of the red limestone 
of the neighbourhood — ^the '* Devonshire marble,'* as it is called — and shews 
the value of the material for architectural purposes. 

CiJKATB. — ^Dawlish is a summer as well as a winter watering-place. 
It is nearly as warm as Torquay, and next best to it in qualitv. It is 
equable, but the spring is not so favourable as at other times of the vear, 
in consequence of the easterly winds to which Dawlish is more suDJect 
than Torquay. It is also less dry. On account of these winds pulmonary 
invalids -mil find the houses on the banks of the stream the best suited to 
them as they are protected by the sides of the valley. The soil is gra- 
velly. Myrtles, and other tender plants grow abundantly in the open air, 
shewing how entirely they appreciate the advantages of me climate. The 
rate of mortality to each 1000 of the population is 19, or 6 less than the 
general average of London. [See the prebminary observations on climate.] 

BATHiNa. — The Public Baths, a handsome building on the beach, are 
commodioudy fitted up. The out-door bathing is excellent, and there are 
plenty of conveniences for its due enjoyment. 

Recreations. — ^There are assembly rooms on the beach, billiard and 
readiDg rooms, circulating libraries, a local newspaper, and a Dawlish 
Litarary and General Knowledge Society. One of the Madder fiimily, 
Rtdria splvestrii^groirs plentifnlly in the surrounding hedges. There is a 
pleasure fisur on Easter Monday. 

The nei£^boarhood is rich in walks and drives, through shady lanes 
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winding among the hills, and occasionally affording glimpses of the sea 
hetween them. The coast westward affords some fine rocky scenery. The 
cliffs are of the new red sandstone formation, of the most vivid colour, 
chiefly a conglomerate, with a magnesio-calcareous cement, and are worthy 
of special attention. 

The " Parson and Clerk," already mentioned, are two singular rocks, 
about a mile west of the town, bearing a ludicrous resemblance to a priest 
seated with his face to the sea. His assistant, the ** Clerk," is enthroned 
among the waves in front, with a complete wig of guano, deposited by the 
birds. Little Haldan is 818 feet above the sea, and commands a view of 
the entrance to the Exe estuary on the north-west, and of Teignmouth in 
the other and south-western direction. It is strewed over witibi blocks of 
porphyry, and there are the remains of an ancient camp. 

Places op Worship.— The parish church is at the higher part of ^e 
town, three quarters of a mile from the beach. It was rebuilt in 1824-6, with 
the exception of its tower, and the nave, pillars, and roof, taken mostly from 
the old building. There is a fine stained-glass window, a good organ, and 
two monuments by Flaxman, in the interior, which visitors should make a 
point of seeing, though we cannot say they will altogether satisfy the 
expectations raised by so illustrious a name. There are also chapels for 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Plymouth Brethren. 

Population, 3505. 

Conveyances.— From London (Paddington Station), G. W. R., etc., 
to Dawlish, 206^ miles; fares, 37s. 6d., 26b. 9d., 15s. S^d. From Bir- 
mingham (New St. Station), Birm. and Bristol, etc., to Dawlish, 181} 
miles; fares, 36s. 2d., 24s. lOd., 13s. l^d. From Exeter, by rail, 12^ 
miles; fares, 2s. 6d., Is. 9d., Is. 

Hotels. — London, Royal. York. 

DOUGLAS [See Isle op Man). 

DOVER (Kent). 

The town of Dover^sheltered on one side by the eminence on which 
stands its castle, " the Key and Bar of England," and on the other by 
fortified heights-— curves round, and almost encloses the harbour. Ap- 
proaching Dover by sea, a fresh verdant valley is seen ascending in a 
gentle slope behind it, contrasting vividly with tne cold gray of the clifb 
and fortresses, and the semicircle of stiff houses on the Marine Parade, 
and lending something of a soft English aspect to the general stem mag- 
nificence. Through uiis valley runs the nver Dour. The town itself is 
neither regjilarly nor picturesquely planned, and the well-built, handsome 
shops and inns are so disorderly scattered about as to produce no decided 
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efiect. The buildines mider the cliffs, which are arranged in terraces, 
crescents, and parades, are mostly of the lodging-house order. It was 
Dover (which has now been for twenty centuries the high road between 
England and the Continent) tliat received the first footstep of Julius 
C«esar on British soil. At Dover, King John, surrounded by his soldiers, 
made his dis^ceful submission to the Pope. In the year 1295, a French 
fleet, after pillaging the town and priory, frightening the townsmen away, 
sparing neither women nor children, was gloriously beaten by the country 
people, who collected in great numbers, dew 800 of the Frenchmen, and 
drove the rest, with their admiral, and what spoil they could carry off, to 
their ships again : — a lesson and a hint ready, we may hope, for all future 
invaders. Before the promotion of Folkestone, Dover was the principal 
place of embarkation for the Continent, Dover Castle, that great work of 
many ages, bearing still vestiges of Boman, Saxon, and Norman archi- 
tecture, stands on me north cliff, 320 feet above the sea, and commands 
grand broad views, in which the shores of France form no unimportant 
^ture ; to watch them seems, indeed, Dover's first duty, and she looks as 
though she were grimly proud of the task. The walls of the castle enclose 
an area of 55 acres. The tower, built by the Bomans, is 40 feet high, 
square inside, and of an octagon form without. In the time of Henry 
V. it was cased with flint, which is now in places peeling off, so that the 
original work of the Bomans can just be seen. The groundwork of the 
church in the castle is evidently Saxon, though many parts of it appear to 
have been rebuilt by the Normans. This is supposed to be the most 
ancient church in England. The massive keep, the gatehouses, and the 
towers, were built by Henry H. At a distance the keep is perhaps the 
most distinguishable. It stands in the midst of the Boman fortifications, 
and is the main building within the area of the castle walls. The castle 
stood a siege in 1216 by the Dauphin Louis, on his visit to England^ 
whither he had been invited by the barons. He landed at Sandwich, 
and, says Holinshed, " being advertised that King John had retired put of 
Kent, he passed through the country without any encounter, and won all 
the castles and holds as he went, but Dover he could not win." On his 
father angrily telling him that not a foot of land was secure until Dover 
Castle was taken, he returned to it ; and for weeks Hubert de Burgh sus- 
tained it steadily against the strengthened forces, and all the threats and 
all the bribes of lie besieger, till Louis was called off by the course of 
events to other parts of the country ; and when he a third time returned 
with reinforcements to attack the castle, he found it so strongly fortified 
as to render all attempts hopeless. De Burgh, thinking it was now his 
turn to strike a blow, and being told that a French fleet of eighty ships 
was coming towards Dover, mustered forty vessels and went to meet it ; 
leaving orders at the castle that it was not to be surrendered, even to save 
his life, should he be taken prisoner. With the exception of about fifteen 
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veflsehi, the whole French fleet was taken or destroyed. Another hint and 
lesson for ns and for others, of the most pertinent character. 

The curious bit of workmanship known as Queen Elizabeth's Pocket 
Pistol is mounted on a car of iron near the edge of the cliff. It was pre- 
sented to tiie Queen by the Dutch States as a fiight token of their thank- 
fulness for the assistance she granted them against Spain. It is said that 
in its best days it would carry a twelve pound ball seven miles, but such 
days, if ever they existed, are most decidedly over now ; for a charge of 
powder would probably shatter it to pieces. It bears many curious and 
rich devices, among which are the lines— 

<* O'er hill and dale I throw my ball ; 
Breaker my name of mound and waU." 

There is within Dover Castle another sight; one that no Englishman 
can look upon without emotion ; the blood-stained lances of the survivors 
of the never-to-be-forgotten six hundred, who are immortalized in the 
history and the poetry of their country, by their chaige at Balaclava, and 
by Tennyson's ^orious verses. 

The walls will now hold and easily accommodate a garrison of between 
three and four thousand men. The Heights on the other side of the town 
are also arranged so as to hold a large army. Spacious and complete 
barracks have been erected there ; and a passage of communication formed 
with the town by a perpendicular shaft, with three flights of stairs in it, 
and having 140 steps in each set. The entrance is in Snargate Street. 
There are several large batteries, surrounded by ditches ; the most com- 
plete is that of the Citadel. Though loftier, the Heighta do not excel the 
castle in grandeur of prospect. They are separated by a deep valley from 
Hay or Siakspeare's Clifl, 

** Whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep.* 

It is about 350 feet above the sea ; its height is supposed to have been 
greatly diminished by bits of rock falling from its summit since the time it 
was so finely used by Shakspeare in " King Lear." The harbour has been 
greatly improved in the course of the last few years ; and the entrance, 
formerly dangerous, is now in the worst weather convenient and easy. It 
is the station of the packet establishment for Calais, Ostend, and London. 
Dover is the grand pilot station of the Cinque Ports (of which it forms one), 
fifty-six pilots being attached to it; ^ The number of sailing vessels that 
harbour here annually amounts to about three thousand, and several hun- 
dred steamers. Vessels of more than 300 tons can enter. A small squa- 
dron 'is stationed here belonging to the French government. 

CuMATB. — ^The rate of mortality to each thousand of the population 
is 21, or 4 less than that of London. Except just imder tiie castie hill 
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the place is colder than HastingB, or even St. Leonardos. It is considered 
suitable for persons whose general health is disordered, or who suffer from 
chronic dyspepsia, or nervous relaxation. Delicate persons should not 
choose Dover. Among the favourable situations for invalids raay be par- 
ticularized Clarence and Guildford lawns opening on the Parade. Camden 
Crescent houses, behind the Parade, and more distant from the sea, are 
less exposed to high winds from the south- west, which are not uncommon 
in spring. Dover is growing in favour as a winter residence. 

blTHiNG. — The sea is clear, but the bathing is somewhat dangerous, 
on account of the shelving of the beach, which is shingly, and so sudden 
as to prevent the use of horses for the bathing-machines. There are 
bathing establishments on the Esplanade, where warm baths can be had. 
Besides the machines there are convenient places for bathing (free) without 
them at a short distance. A one-armed Waterloo man has hewn out 
for himself a house in the chalk cliflb east of the town, with paths, ledges 
of garden ground, flowers, and vegetables. A description of the intenor 
appeared some time since in Chambers* Journal. 

Recreations. — Thd theatre is open from about September to April. 
There is a bazaar, a concert-hall, and a museum, over the butter-market, 
contaming a collection of curiosities ; it is open (free) from ten to five daily. 
Military and German bands play on the Parade during the afternoons and 
evenings. There are libraries and billiard-rooms. Dover is not very well 
provided with walks and rides for the invalid or the feeble. The finest 
walks in the neighbourhood are to the Heights, Shakspeare's Cliff, and the 
Castle ; and few prospects can be finer than those they command. Look- 
ing across the sea, the towns of Boulogne and Calais, with the white tower 
of the Hotel de Ville, are distinctly in view. 

Newspapers.— jTft^ Dover Chroniclej Saturday, dd. ; Dover Expreu^ 
Saturday, Id. ; Dover Telegraph, Saturday, 2d. 

Plages of Worship.— St. Mary's Church has of late been nearly 
rebuilt. St. James' has a Norman doorway ; three other churches were 
erected within the last few years. In one of the churchyards Ue the 
remains of the poet Churchill, whose monument has been restored by Lord 
Byron. There are places of worship for Roman Catholics,. General Con- 
gregational, and Unitarian Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
Jews, Mormonites, and the Society of Friends; also a Zion Chapel, 
and a Mariners' Church. 

Markets, etc. — Market davs Wednesday and Saturday, and daily for 
provisicms. There is an ezoellent fish-market, and a new market under 
the Museum buildings, for meat, butter, etc. Charlton Fair is held 
October 18. 

Population, 25,325. 

Oonteyances. — From London Bridge Station (S. £. R.), 88 miles ; 
&res, 208., 14s. 8d., 9s. 2d. From Folkestone (S £. B.), day ticket, Is. 
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6d. and Is. Coach to Walmer and Deal three or four times daily. SteamerB 
to Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend daily, except on Sundays. 

The telegraph station is at 7 Clarence Place, Pier. 

Hotels, etc. — Antwerp (hotel and commercial inn). Market Place. 
Dover CasUe, Clarence Place, Pier — ^breakfast Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 28, 
6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance. Is. ; private room, Ss. 
Gun (hotel and commercial inn), Strond Street — ^breakfast, including meat, 
1b. 9d. ; tea, Is. 9d. ; bed, Is. 6d. attendance. Is. Harp (family and com- 
mercial), Strond Street. King^a Head (family), Clarence Place, Pier — 
breakfast, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 6s. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. ; attend- 
ance, Is. 3d. ; private room, 3s. to 4s. Lord Warden^ by the Pier. Boycd 
Oak (hotel and commercial inn). Cannon Street. Shakspeare (family and 
commercial inn), Beach Street — breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d; tea, Is. 6d. to 2s; bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; private room, 2s. to 3b. 
Skipy Old, Strond Street. Termintw— breakfast. Is. 6d. to 28. 6d. ; din- 
ner, 28. to 33. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance 
optional. Victoria (commercial acd family), Castle Street. 



EASTBOURNE (Sussex). 

Eastbourne of the olden time, a town, or rather village, occupying part 
of a valley of the South Downs, about a mile and a half or more inland, 
and containing an ancient church and fine old trees, — is quite separate from 
the Eastbourne of visitors. Leaving tiie former, and passing through 
shady roads, between avenues of noble elms, and encountering the station 
half way, we reach Eastbourne, the watering-place. It consists of, first, 
" Southboume," a part lying back, away from the shore, containing the 
chief shops, some good villas, a theatre, and another church ; and 
secondly, "Sea Houses," the principal and most fashionable portion 
facing the beach, where are the baths, chief inns, and lodging nouses. 
These form an extremely neat and clean assemblage, in rows and ter- 
races, with a fine esplanade ; the whole looking out upon a truly magni- 
ficent view of the ocean, including Beachy Head, in the immediate vicini^^ 
The hamlet of Meads lies one mile away from Southboume. 

These objects, with the extreme quiet and absence of the ordinary 
gaieties of watering-places, are among the more obvious characteristics of 
Eastbourne. 

Eastbourne is supposed to have been the Portua Andertda of the 
Bomans, and many tokens of their residence here have been discovered. 

Some farm-houses contain various interesting relics of a less remote 
anti(juity. In one of them a few remains of an alien priory may be seen ; 
and m another a singular vaulted chamber, and a mysterious suoterranean 
passage, which evidently was intended to make a way to Holg church, how far 
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siicce6Bfi]]ly no one has yet been sufficiently enterprising to ascertain. A 
third, the Parsonage Farm-honse, though less important, is also worth seeing* 

We owe the Redoubt and the Martello Tower, with its sentinel brethren 
who guard the coast towards Hastings, to the fears of a visit from the 
French in the early part of the present century. Eastbourne Bay has 
witnessed a startling spectacle — a naval battle between the English and 
Datch fleets, as allies, against, the French, and the defeat of the former. 
This was in 1690. The Pevensey plain, as far as Hastings, is fall of inte- 
resting associations connected witii the great conquest. 

Eastbourne, as some readers may remember, has been the scene of certain 
interesting experiments on the allotment system by Wcs. Davies Gilbert 

Climate. — A proof, not only of the general healthiness of Eastbourne, 
lint of the superiority of its air to that of all other watering-places in Eng- 
land, is to be found in the Registrar-General's Report, which shews that 
the rate of mortality for each thousand of the population in Eastbourne is 
15, or 10 less than the general average of London (25), and 1 lower than 
the lowest of all our other watering-places. 

Bathing and Medicinal Waters. — The Eastboume sands are at low 
tide dry and extensive, the water is clear, and there are plenty of bathing- 
machines on the beach. At Holywell, a short distance, there are chaly- 
beate springs, possessing somewhat similar qualities to those at Clifton. 

Regbeations, etc.— The assembly-rooms and bdl-room, a tiieatre, 
library, and reading-rooms, are the chief sources of amusement. There is 
a literary institute. 

A boating excur^on round Beachy Head may be recommended. 
Here is a cave, consisting of two chambers, hewn out of the rock ; and 
there are tales told of a benevolent clergyman who— in striking contrast to 
the wreckers along this coast, once sweeping like birds of prey upon every 
iU-fated ship cast upon its shore — excavated these caves witii his own hands 
for the use of the shipwrecked people. This truly Christian paPStor was 
known as Parson Darby, aud the cavern is named after him, ^* Parson 
Darby's Hole." Beachy Head, besides being in itself one of the grandest 
objects on the south coast, commands views extending on the left to Hast- 
ings and the Isle of Wight, which can be seen on a clear day, while on the 
right France also can be distinguished in fine weather. Tms headland has 
been famous both for its smu^Bng and for the constantiy recurring terrible 
Wrecks at its foot ; but since tiie erection of the Bell Tout Lighthouse and 
the organization of the coast guard, it has happily lost its notoriety in both 
ways. The light, always burning after dark, in the (Section of the Isle of 
Wight, is from Ower's tight-ship, which is stationed in front of Bognor for 
the guidance of vessels pasdng tiirough the channel. 

Pevensey Castle, six miles eastward, is a fine ruin, and a good example 
of ancient architecture. 

Newbfapeb.— £^tw^6ottme Ckronidef Wednesday, Id. 
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Places of Worship.— Eastbourne Church, one of the finest on the 
coast, is principally built in the Transtion Norman style. The interior is 
very richly worked, and has some noticeable monuments. Southboume 
Church is also handsome. Wilmington Church is interesting for its few 
Norman portions, and for a fine ancient yew in the churchyard, which 
measures, where the trunk divides, 20 feet in circumference. There are 
chapels for Cahinists and Weslevans. 

Markets, etc.-— Fairs, March 12th and October 10th. On the South 
Downs the ortolan or wheat-ear is caught. 

Population.— In 1851, 6796. 

Conveyances.— From London Bridge Station (L. B. and S. C. B.), 
66 miles ; fares, 138., 98., 6s. 

Hotels, etc. — Anchor, Sea Houses, Marine Parade. BurUnffUmj 
Grand Parade, facing the sea. Commercial and Family H, and Agsmblp 
Booms, Terminus Bead. Gilbert Arms and Terminus H.f Terminus Boad 
Marine, Sea Houses. Sussex, 27 Cornfield Terrace. 



EXMOUTH AND BUDLEIGH SALTEBTON pEVON). 

Exmouth, the oldest and best frequented waterings-place in Devon, lies 
in a sheltered position on the eastern side of the sandy estuary of the river 
Ex. The old town occupies the river side and the base of the hill, while 
the new portion ascends the slope, and attains the summit in terrace over 
terrace of beautiful white houses, among groves of deep green foliage. 
Many of the finest buildings are on Beacon Hill, which commands views of 
the coast extending from Exmouth to Torbay, Mainhead, Berryhead, and 
Powderham Castle, the seat of the Earl of Devon ; and includes verdure- 
covered hills, from among which peeps the little enclosed village of Star- 
cross, just across the broad river. Beyond and above all rises the moun* 
tainouB-looking Haldon range, forming a grand background to the rich 
picture. This mingling of coast and river scenery— of hills and barren 
moors, of old-fashioned cottages and stately parks — combine to make Beacon 
Hill a position from whence may be enjoyed some of the most magnificent 
prospects in Devonshire. On d^e slope of the hill are walks and a shrub- 
bery made by Lord BoUe for public use. Bounded by a massive sea-wall 
(also the gift of the late Lord BoUe) b a promenade extending 1800 feet 
along the strand. From these walks may be seen the sand-bank called 
the Warren, which forms a partial enclosure, leaving an opening of about 
one-third the breadth of the harbour. Here the river is about a mile and 
a half wide. The harbour, though difficult to enter, is convenient, and 
will admit the passage of vespels of 300 tons burden. In the time of King 
John it was one of the chief ports on the coast; and in 1348 Exmouth 
contributed 10 ships and 193 seamen to the fleet sent by Edward lU. to 
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aitadc Calais. Then it fell off, and became at last a mere << fisber townlet,** 
as Leland said, nntil one of the judges in circuit came hither in a very bad 
state of health, and went away greatljr benefited. 

Climate.— Exmonth, thoneh sabiect to fogs and a moist atmosphere, 
18, Dr. Clarke says, <* decidedly healthy.** Agnes are almost unknown. 
Less rain is said to fall here than generaUy along the coast. The winter, 
at which time the air is keen and bracing, seldom begins before Christmas, 
and is usually over in six weeks. Mr. Lee recommends Exmonth rather 
as a summer than a winter residence. The old part of the town, on the 
lower ground, has a western or north-western Bspect to the river, and is 
protected from the north by the hill, on the slope of which, as we have 
said, is Beacon Terrace, in a good position, contmnons with the parade ; 
but as the latter snfters at times from north-west winds, Louisa Terrace 
and Trefiisis Terrace are in this respect better positions for invalids. Both 
command views rarely equalled for beauty. The rate of mortality to each 
1000 of the population of this nei^bourhood, does not exceed 19, or 6 less 
than the average for London. [See the preliminary observations on climate.] 

Bathing. — The beach is convenient for bathing purposes, the proper 
time for which is at high water. A good bathing establishment is situated 
under Beacon Terrace, where hot or cold baths are always obtainable. 

Beoreations. — ^Ilie following sketch of Exmouth's resources at the 
latter end of the eighteenth century is taken from a note published in Pol- 
whele*s " History of Devonshire,** written, he says, by a friend residing at 
Exmonth in 1780 :— 

'<£xmouth boasts no public rooms or assemblies, save one card 
assembly, in an inconvenient apartment at one of the inns, on Monday 
evenings. The company meet at half after ^y6, and break up at ten ; they 
play at shilling whist and twopenny quadrille. We have very few young 
people here, and no diversions ; no belles-dames, amusing to the unmarried, 
but some beldames, unamusing to the mairied. Wallung on a hill which 
commands a view of the ocean, and bathing, with a visit or two, serve to 
pass away the morning, and tea-drinking in the evening.*' 

Libraries, assembly and subscription rooms now supply the place of 
the ^inconvenient apartment*' at the inn. A well-attended regatta is 
held annually in August and September. Not only Exmonth, but its 
neighbourhood is so much altered — affording on every side various amuse- 
ments and conveniences for excursions, — uiat visitors need hardly now 
confine their walks to ^e top of the hill, though its attractions are somewhat 
more now than those which drew the Exmoutli visitors there in the time of 
Polwhele's friend. The country around is well wooded. About tluree 
miles from Exmouth, as we proceed through the pretty, quiet, little village 
of Withycombe, we find an interesting old ruin called the Church of St. 
John in the Wilderness, supposed to have been bmlt in Henry the Seventh*s 
time, and of which only part of the old pulpit, the tower, and one of the 
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aisles now remain. Not far from this is Woodbury Common, with ita 
Roman camp. The ways and means of reaclung Exeter are many from 
here. The most common route is by rail from Starcross ; but by far the 
most picturesque is the road through Topsham, which, the whole of the 
way from here to Exeter, is surrounded by beautiful scenery. Lympstone, 
a ^lage passed through in this journey, is famous for its oysters. Many 
excursions are made by crossing the river to Powderham Castle, or to 
Dawlish (p. 50), or, by keeping along the banks on this side of the water, 
to Oscombe Point, Littleham, and Budleigh Salterton. 

Great quantities of salmon, trout, and grayling, are found in the Wye, 
and occasionally a few pike and perch. 

Places op Worship. — Exmouth — here is a good spacious church, 
and chapels for Independents, Calvinists, Wesleyan Reformers, Bible Chris- 
tians, and Plymouth Brethren. Budleigh Salterton — Holy Trinity 
Chapel (of Ease), and chapels for Wesleyans and Baptists. 

Markets, etc. — There is a good market every Tuesday on the Strand. 
Fares are held on April 30th and October 26th. 

Population.— 5228. 

Conveyances.— From London (Paddington Station) to Starcross, 
G. W. R., etc., 2021 miles; fares, 36s. lOd., 268. 3d., ISs. From 
Birmingham (New St. Station) to Starcross, Birm. and Brist. R., etc., 178 
miles ; fares, 35s. 6d., 24s. 4d., 12s. lOd. Ferry across the river Ex, from 
Starcross to Exmouth. There are daily conveyances, without crossing the 
ferry, between Exmouth and Exeter ; there the railway may be taken and 
left in passing between London and Birmingham. There is an omnibus two 
or three times a week to Sidmouth. 

Hotels. — Exmouth— jB^ocon. Clarence, Globe, London, Marine. 
Budleigh Salterton — RoUe'a Arms, 

Budleigh Salterton, about five miles from Exmouth, is in itself a 
little watering-place, but of some pretensions. It has a main street parallel 
with the sea ; and a streamlet, m which there is good angling, wanders 
through it, crossed by wooden bridges. Here are some of the chief shops. 
The street continues eastward to a terrace with a promenade. There are 
scattered about many cottage-like houses, with small gardens, giving a 
pretty effect to the whole. Then, higher up on the hill, where the church 
attracts attention, is a row of dwellings sheltered by trees from the sea 
gales. 

It is a place chosen by those who love retirement. It has good lodging- 
houses and inns ; also a Mechanics* Institute. 

The ground dries soon after rain. The air is pure. The climate in 
winter is warm and suitable for invalids, though few then remain. 

The aspect to the sea is south-east, and the village is well protected in 
all other directions. The chief disadvantage of Budleigh Salterton is the 
absence of any length of level ground for exercise. But those who do not 
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mind that will onl^ the more enjoy the country around, which is interest- 
ing. The \oftj chfe near Otter Point, on the other side of the river Otter, 
and Ladram Bay, are the chief attractions of the neighbourhood. This 
bay is a fayourite pkce of resort for the sake of its picturesque caverns, 
and for the fantastic shapes of the rocks. 



FILEY (YoKK). 

Broken into two halves by a deep glen, which separates Filey the 
ancient and northern from Filey the modem and southern, and picturesquely 
situate on the cliffs of a noble bay, some nine miles south of Scarborough, 
lies this attractive and of late years fashionable watering-place. Though 
we look upon it as a creation of the last thirty years, there is reason to 
believe the Komans knew the value of its advantages, and made good use 
of them. Since their time, it lapsed into complete obscurity ; from which 
it has only lately emerged, suddenly starting up with a new town contain* 
ing rows of lai^e and handsome houses, a crescent, a Royal Hotels and a 
terrace which finely overlooks the bay and clif& to the south-east a^ fiEU* as 
Flamborough Head. It is fronted and protected by a paved slope, and 
gravel walks with steps leading down readily to the shore. Tbe Old Town 
contains a few shops, " trying to hit the new sl^le of things while supplying 
a small population ; more than a few of the old kind, with here ana there, 
behind aim window panes, eggs of sea birds and shells, and marine stores ; 
and two or three quiet inns for those who are intimidated by the Boyal 
Hotel in l^e new portion."* Filey has been thoroughly drained, at a cost 
of £2000. New water- works have been erected, and the Spa has helped 
not a little to increase its prosperity. 

Climate. — We do not find Filey in any of the districts of the Registrar- 
General, but Scarborough on one side, and Bridlington on the other, will 
doubtless shew with si&cient accuracy the comparative health-standing 
of Filey. Each of these two places uiews the rate of mortality for each 
thousand of the population to be 21, or 4 less than the general average of 
London. 

BATHlNa AND MEDICINAL Watebs. — The beach bemg sandy, firm, 
and smooth, is particularly adapted for bathing. These sands extend some 
five miles, and are without doubt the finest on the east coast There are 
salt-water baths in Murray Street. On the summit of a cliff called Nab 
HiU, about half a mile north, is the Spa, commandiDg some excellent views. 
Its spring, possessing aperient and tonic properties, is most effectual in 
cases of dyspepsia, scrofula, and nervous diseases. We give an analysis of 
a pint of we water : — 

• White's ** Month in Yorkshire." 
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Sulphate of magnesia 
Chloride of ma^esia 
Chloride of calciam 
Chloride of sodiam 
Carbonate of soda 



6.12 grainf. 
4.45 „ 
5.15 « 
26.85 „ 
7.26 « 



with a small quantity of iron, and traces of iodine and bromine. The taste 
IB saline, somewhat similar to that of sea- water. 

Recreations.— There is a library and news-room in West Street. 
If Filey be not rich in excursions, Filey Brig, or, as it is variously called, 
Filey Point and Filey Head, is an endless source of interest to the 
naturalist, and possesses many attractions for the geologist and antiquarian. 
It makes also, at low water, an interesting promenade, for the mmM» is 
mostly level and quite dry, though occasionally broken by large steps, 
ehannel holes, and interrupted by huge masses of rock scattered about At 
the end, the views of Scarborough on the left, and Flamborough Head on 
the right hand, are very fine. It projects some half mile into the sea, and 
forms a kind of natural breakwater, not unlike the famous mole of Tangiers. 
The storms, which present some grand sea effects on this spot, are also 
productive for the naturalist. They leave behind them quantities of beau- 
tiful marine spoils. The reef is then abundantly strewn with many varieties 
of corallmes, and with the beautiful Gelianthoidea. The geologist^ also, 
will find the reef iuterestin]g. Fine agates and other pebbles occur on the 
sands, and numerous fossil relics of a former world in the olifis. At Speeton, 
some seven miles southward, there lie embedded in the clay many varieties 
of belemnites and ammonites, a few crioceratites, and some beautiful cms- 
taoea. Vast numbers of sea-fowl frequent the cliffs here. 

Gristhorpe, about two miles to the north, is well worth a visit. Here 
on the cliff is a tumulus which has been the grave of an ancient British 
chief. The rude oak coffin contaming his perfect skeleton, weapons, and 
ornaments, is in the Scarborough Museum. Hunmanby, three miles dis- 
tant, has a church containing some Norman work, an ancient market-croes, 
and an old hall with pleasant grounds and good pictures. 

Newspaper.— 2%c FUey Ckronicley Friday, 2d. 

Places of Worship. — ^The church, a venerable structure, is situate on 
the summit of a nigged steep, at the foot of which runs a stream, dividing 
the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. Th^re are chapek for Wes- 
leyans and Primitive Methodists. 

Markets.— Market-day Friday. 

Population, in 1851, of the township, 1511 : the females exceeding 
the males in the proportion of eight to seven (a most unusual thing), through 
the drowning of many of the fishermen. 

Conveyances.— From Scarborough (N. B. R.), 9i miles ; from Brid- 
Ungton (N. E. R.), 13J ; fi-om Hull, (N. E. R.), 44 miles. 

Hotels, etc.— Oe0O0iil. FoonTa. Eoyai. 
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FLEETWOOD (Lancaster). 

Jadging from the number of rabbit warrens that have gradnallv in the 
BritiBh Isles been transformed into watering-places, that long-earea animal 
most have more sense as to the healthiness of nei^boarhoods, and enjoy 
more decidedly genial tastes for the pictoresqae, Sian he gets credit for. 
Fleetwood, now a popular watering-place, and a busy port with a dail^ 
steamer to Belfast, and other equally significant commercial accompam- 
ments, was nothing more than a rabbit warren, even so late as the year 
1836. The owner, Sir P. H. Fleetwood, observing the natural advantages 
of the site at the mouth of the Wyre, on a point of land projecting out, as 
if to point the way towards the north of Ireland, and within such easy 
reach of Liverpool, Manchester, and the great manufacturing centres of 
England, determined to make a sort of impromptu place of it. By laying 
out a quarry, and forming a railway at the very outset, he, after many 
difficulties, completely achieved his object. A light-house, custom-house, 
gas works, church, and various chapels, hotels, etc., etc., all now attest the 
importance of Fleetwood. The harbour, on which its present success, and 
probably much greater future prosperity depend, is one of the best in this 

Ct of England. Fleetwood is a coast-guiurd station, and possesses a life- 
t and house. 

CiipiATE. — ^The climate of Lancashire generally is mild and moist ; the 
high hills which bound it on the east giving shelter in that direction, but 
also keeping in the vapours that rise from the Atiantio. The rate of mor- 
tality for each thousand of the population of the Fylde District (in which 
Fleetwood is situated), is 18, or 7 less than that of London. The place k 
low and flat. 

Bathing. — ^There are machines and public bathing establishments. 
The beach is somewhat pebbly. 

Recreations. — ^These include a mechanics' institution, and bazaars and 
fancy shops for the amusement of the ladies. The most interesting object 
in the vicinity is Rossfdl Hall, now used as a collegiate school in connection 
with the Church of England, for the sons of clergymen and others. It is 
of a very superior character, but with moderate terms. It can accommo- 
date three himdred pupils, has a full staff of masters, chapel, musie-room, 
lecture-room, and a playground of thirty or for^ acres' extent. 

Kbwspaper. — The Fleetwood Chronicle, during the season, for the 
amusement and information of visitors. 

Places of Worship.— The church, which, like everything else,' is 
new, » a stone building in the Early English style. There are chapels for 
Wedeyan and Primitive Methodists, Imfependents, and Roman Catholics. 

Markets, etc. — ^The market day is Friday, when ample siqyplies of 
vegetables, fruit, and provisions are to be founcL 

POFtrLATION,a834. 
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Conveyances. — ^From Liverpool (Lime Street Station), L. and N. W. 
B., 55 miles ; fares, 6s., 5s., 38. 6d. From Manchester (Victoria Station), 
L. and Y. R., 50^ miles ; fares, 68., 6s., Ss. 6d. From Blackburn (E. L. 
R.) to Preston, 12^ miles; fares, Is. 3d., Is., T^d., and from Preston (Wyre 
Rfiolway) to Fleetwood, 20 miles. Nightly communication with Belfast by 
steam, 120 miles ; fares, 12s. 6d., 38. ; also with Londonderry about twice 
a week ; fares, 128. 6d., 48. ; return tickets available for fourteen days, 20s. ; 
and to Fumess, for the Lake District, every morning. 

The electric telegraph office is at t^e railway station. 

Hotels, etc. — Croum, Fleetwood Arms, Steamer, Victoria. 



FOLKESTONE (Kent), 

is built apparently on an endless series of hills, over which the narrow and 
irregular streets of the older parts seem to be interminably toiling — ^aow 
climbing up an ascent only to go down again on the other side — now 
linked together in the oddest fashion by means of steep steps, a favourite 
mode of communication among them, yet no part like another, save in its 
general dirtiness — ^High Street stowed away where nobody will find it, and 
Broad Street so narrow that " it is literally oppressive." Even the melan- 
cholv attempts ac a more modern state of things in the shape of large new 
hotels, whose doors, spite of their welcoming inscriptions, are open to none, 
and in half-handsome shops mysteriously closed, while those that are not 
so, occasionally resort to the desperate expedient of a few cakes, apples, 
and glass bottles with sweets, etc., placed in the lar^ windows, under 
which to hide their failure, are all suggestive of a someSiing worn out, and 
th&t something is no doubt Folkestone's old smuggling trade, which being 
put down, it took away with it Folkestone's old prosperity. 

But it has made a new start, and may possibly be entering on a career 
of a more brilliant kind than it has ever known or dreamed of. The South- 
Eastern Railway Company determined to make it their station for the 
steamers that complete the route from London to the Continent, and have 
in consequence accomplished much in the neighbourhood. Thev began 
by purchasing the harbour, that harbour which, in its ludicrous badness, 
had occasioned a resolution to be passed, " in full assembly in 1635, 
that every householder who does not, at the beating of the drum or other 
sufficient notice, repair to the harbour provided with a shovel or other 
meet tool for the clearing, scouring, and expulsing of the beach, and tiien 
and there, bestow his best exertions for so long a time as .the Mayor shall 
deem fitting, shall, for each default, be fined the sum of sixpence/* The 
company soon made a good job of it, and enclosed a space of 14 acres, 
which, however, requires eonstant attention to keep m good order. They 
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carried the railway right across to the seaward side, bringing it thither 
through difficult passages, blasting gigantic rocks, and constructing such 
works as cannot fail to call forth the admiration and wonder of the most 
imenthusiastic spectator. Among these works is the magnificent viaduct, 
100 feet high, over the vaDey in which Folkestone lies. They have built 
a magnificent hotel— one of the best in England ; villas and new streets 
have sprung up ; warehouses have been formed ; a complete custom-house 
establishment provided ; and, with the formation of the now indispensable 
line of continental packets to Boulogne, and its own natural advantages of 
good sea views, thoroughly salubrious air, and grand coast scenery, they 
have contrived at last to make Folkestone— the latest discovered, and for 
some reasons, the best watering-place on the south coast — a fashionable 
and attractive resort. It is still a busy port for the herring and mackarel 
fisheries. 

The piers, which were built by Telford, afford some excellent views, 
especially from the farthest extremity, which commands, besides the fine 
expanse of sea, dotted'with many craft of various descriptions, Shakspeare^s 
Cliff eastwards ; and the coast here and there as far as the beautiful Fair- 
light Downs, a little tiiis side of Hastings. Turning to the west, and 
lookki^ across the Komney — ^Wallend — and Denge Marshes, we perceive 
the lighthouse of Dungeness ; also, in clear weadier, the flagstaff on the 
heights of Boulogne. But the neighbouring country may probably be best 
Been from the top of Folkestone Hill. Here, at a height of 575 feet, we 
get the finest view of the town, with its church towering in the midst, the 
railwav in its winding course, the long line of martello towers, and the 
irregular form of the coast in the immediate vicinity. Folkestone has 
suffered many hardships, and against some of them it is to be hoped its 
battery will henceforward protect it. It has been ravaged by the ttoes, 
burnt by the French and Scots, and been subject to continual attacks from 
the sea, which finally invaded and overcame it — took possession, and 
maintained its hold. The site of ancient Folkestone is now buried beneath 
the waves. The ancient remains, therefore, are fewer than otherwise they 
might have been, consisting of traces merelv, and even they are hardly 
discoverable, being little more " than a shapeless fragment or two built up 
in some walls." Within the eld castle, which stood on the cliff, was the 
nimnery of the holy St. Eanswith, daughter of King Eadbald of Kent; 
this was, says Tanner, the first female religious house established in 
England in the time of the Saxons. The virtues and miracles performed 
by that lady, especially after death, appear to have been manifold. The 
" bail pond," in the present Bail, is even now supplied with water from 
her spring, which she marvellously carried here " over the hills and rocks 
to her oratorie at the sea^side." This Bail was the site of a Norman fyt- 
tress, bmlt by some lords of Folkestone soon after the Conquest— fto 
Avranches de Abrinds. Some remains, consisting of a gate and founda* 
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tion of a Benedictine Prioiy, are yet standing. The Bomans had a toiver 
here, on the hill : earthwona still remain. 

Almost all the Castle and CliJ have been swept away by the ravages 
of the sea. Even in Henry VIII/s time, *' the castle yard," says Leland, 
" hath been a place of grnt burial, insomnch as when the sea hath waren 
on the bank, nones i^pear half sticking out;** and '<in the castle yard, 
hard apon the shore, be great rains of a solemn old nunnery.** The sea 
only knows where these rains are now. We most not forget to mention 
that locsl history informs as, that when Qaeen Elizabeth was here in 1573, 
the Mayor received her according to castom— one probably that Elizabeth 
did not at all approve of— monnted on a three-l^ed stool, and foEmaDy 
addrMsed her — 

" Mott gndons QoecD, 
Wdoome to FoUEesteeo.** 

He received from her Majesty the somewhat cart reply — 

** Moat maoQB fool. 
Get off that stooL** 

Clocate. — ^The climate of Folkestone — ^thoroughly salabrioos — is be- 
lieved to be of mach efficacy in cases of nervons debility. The rate of 
mortality for each thoosand of the inhabitants is 19, or 6 less than the 
average of London (25). 

Bathing akd Medicinal Waters. — Here bathers find most of the 
advantages of Bamqgate or Dover with greater quietness and Gednmon. 
There is a spring, some half a mile from the town, the water of which is 
chalybeate, uid has been found beneficial, but it is anything but pleasant. 
There are hot and cold, fresh and salt water baths at the Pavilion HoteL 

Recreations. — ^In addition to the Harveian Literary and ScientiSc 
Institute, there are some libraries and reading-rooms. The town is weD 
surrounded with excursion places, especially interesting to the antiquarian 
and geologist 

** Along the shore, between Folkestone and Hythe (four miles), tiie 
yellow-homed poppy (Glaudum luteum) grows in abundance. Scraped 
upward, says ancient folk lore, its root is a powerful emetic ; downwards, 
an excellent cathartic.*'* The neighbourhood affords many eangular fossil 
remains, pyrites, talc, and fuller's earth. There are belemnites, ammonites, 
nautili, etc., in abundance, in the picturesque clifib at Copt Point, which 
lies beyond Eastweir Bay. At Eaatweir the long line of martello towers 
commences. Sugar Loaf and Castie Hills are the principal of several 
conical chalk eminences, topped with ancient intrenchments and tomoli, 
where many relics have been discovered — utiles, pottery, burial uins, etc 

* Black's Giiid« to Kent and Suanx, where will be found a foD aad ezeelleBi 
aoeoant of the antiqnitiee in the neighboiirhood of Folkeeton^ and sodi places on 
tbia coast aa do not come within the oompaas of our pagea. 
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The views from the Bnmmits of these hills are remarkably fine. Sand- 
gate and Sandgate Castle make an excellent walk of about two miles along 
the top of the clLBfe. The scenery on the way will repay the visit. On 
the other side of Folkestone the whole of the route is generally fine ; in 
some places very beautiful, and in some even grand. The Early English 
church at Ghekiton, some two miles distant, interesting in itself, com- 
mands a charming view of the sea from the little churchyard. At 
Swingfield Minnis, about four miles ofif, there are the remains of a precep- 
tory of the Knights of St. John. OriginaJly it belonged to a commandery 
of the Knights Templars, but was made over to the Knights of St. John, 
when their order was dissolved in 1813. This excursion, too, has its 
attractions by the wayside. There are numbers of small churches, mostly 
Norman. Ctf these, Acrise, Paddlesworth, and Hawkins, may be specially 
mentioned as worth visiting. Of the adiacent villages, Ford lies half a 
mile to the north, Walton one mile north, Uphill two miles north, Tal- 
lingham two miles north ; Ingles half a mile west, Coolinge, one mile west; 
Broadmead one mile north-west; and St. Thomas's Well two miles north- 
west. 

Nbvtspapbb,— 2^ FoOeeBUme Chronicle, Saturday, 2d. 

Places op Worship. — The principal church, picturesquely overtopping 
all other buildings, and forming a conspicuous feature of the West Clin, 
when viewed from a distaoce, is also the chief relic left of the older days 
of Folkestone. Unfortunately it has been much injured, during a severe 
storm in 1705. Here lies Joan Harvev, the mother of William Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, who was bom at Folkestone 
on " April fool's day, 1678." There is dso a church erected by the Earl 
of Radnor a few years ago ; and chapels for Independents, Baptists, Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and Friends. 

Markets, etc.— Market days, Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs, June 
28th and September 25th. 

Population, 8507. 

CoNYETAMCES.— From London Bridge Station (S. E. K.), 82 miles ; 
iares^ 20s., 14s., 9s. From Dover (S. E. R.) ; day tickets. Is. 6d., Is. 
Swift steam-packets pass daily between Folkestone and France, and often 
twice a day to Boulogne (a direct distance of 30 mOes) accomplishing the 
voyage in two hours. The telegraph office is at the railway station. 

Hotels, etc.— CWendon, Tontme Street— breakfast, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; 
dinner, 2s. 6d. to 5s. ; tea, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed, 2s. ; attendance optional ; 
private room, 2s. to 5s. FariSy Kingsbridge Street. Favilion (facing the 
oarbour, — breakfast, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner (table d^hCte at half-past two 
and six), 2s. 6d. to 5s. ; bed, 2s. to 48. ; attendance. Is. to Is. 6d. ; private 
room. is. to 6s. Sose — ^breakfast; Is 6d. to Is. 9d. ; dinner, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; 
tea, IS. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; bed, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; attendance optional. Royal 
Oeorge, Bench Street— dmner, 2s. 6d. ; bed, 28. West Cliff, Sandgate Road ; 
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GILSLAND (Cumberland). 

Among the places of resort for health and recreation in the north of 
England is Gilsland, noted alike for its picturesque beauties and the medi- 
cinal qualities of its waters. Authors are not agreed respecting the ety- 
mology of the name ; some suppose that it is derived from one Gilles, a 
Cumberland man, who built Bewcastle, and who laid claim to the barony 
of Gilsland ; but Camden, with equal, if not greater probability, finds the 
origin of the name in the giUa or rivulets which abound here. It is situate 
on the banks of the Irthing, which at this point separates the counties of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and the immediate district abounds in 
verdant glades and woodland retreats, there being also, within a short dis- 
tance, remains of votive altars and other Roman relics ; and, of more general 
interest, the noble baronid seat of the Howards, Naworth Castle (restored 
after the fire in 1844), and the venerable ecclesiastical ruins of Lanercost 
Priory. These places can be reached by rail, and afford at any time a 

geasant day's excursion to visitors. The spa, however, originally gained 
ilsland its fame, and still retains for it its celebrity. It possesses a power- 
ful sulphur spring, and no less than three chalybeates, all of which, it is 
said, may be employed, externally or internally, with gjeat advantage. 
The late Dr. Clanny (of Sunderland) published an analysis of the waters, 
which may be obtained by the curious. The sulphuretted water is chiefly, 

aost exclusively, used by invalids who resort hither; it is so mild that 
' a dozen tumblers may be drank within a few hours, and it acts more 
as a diuretic than an aperient. 

Near to the well is a piece of rock which has obtained the name of the 
** Popping Stone," and on account of its name, or the charm which history 
or tradition has thrown around it, much frequented by lovers, and others 
who would perhaps like to be lovers. Thereby hangs a tale. It is said 
that Sir Walter Scott, seated on this stone, popped the question to Miss 
Carpenter, whom he first met here ; and local poets, as well as mere guide- 
book writers, have dwelt rapturously on this cun:unistance. Here are four 
lines of " A Song for GDsland Spas " — 

** Here, where the Irthing winding flows, 
A minstrel sought these shaws; 
And wooing, won the fairest rose 
That ever graced the spas." 

The great Scottish novelist lays one of his scenes in Guy Mannering at 
Mump*s HaU, and a dilapidated building, fast falling into a ruin, is pointed 
out as having been that noted ale-house. Of course these are circumstances 
which throw additional interest around this summer and autumnal resort, 
and which furnish, as it were, ready-mAde topics of conversation to those 
who meet for the first time. 
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GOfiland does not afford much, perhaps not sufficient, accommodation 
for visitors. The Shaws* Hotel, capable of making up fift^ or sixty beds, 
was, up to the summer of 1860, the principal hostelry, but it was then de- 
stroyea by fire, and is now in course of reouilding. The only other inn is 
the Wartirew, princip^ly used as a boarding-house, the charge per day 
being 5s., or 6s. for board and lodging. There are several lodging-houses 
and small boarding-houses studded over the district, at which the charges 
vary, according to the accommodation afforded, but may be generaUy de- 
scribed as exceedingly reasonable. Baths, of a plain and meagre sort, are 
erected near the w^, and at which the sulphur water is used. For several 
years there was no ecclesiastical structure within reach of the visitors, to 
the hotels, but in 1853 this want was supplied by the building of a chapel 
of ease in connection with the Church of Englandliot far from the Shaws' 
Hotel. The cost was defrayed by the Earl of Carlisle, who holds consider- 
able property in the immediate district. There is also a Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel, supplied by '' local preachers '* on the Sunday evenings. 

Gilsland is approached by the Rose Hill station of the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway — in round numbers, 20 miles from Carh'sle, and 40 from 
Newcastle. Omnibuses run, at stated times during what may be called 
'' the season,*^ between Kose Hill and the outlying houses which constitute 
Gilsland, a distance of two or three mOes. 



GRAVESEND (Kent). 

Gravesend lies on the foot of a line of hills which extend for about two 
miles on the southern bank of the Thames. It has laid itself out for the 
entertainment of a special class of people, with whom it swarms every 
snmmer Sunday. The consequence is, that the town is a place of little 
real interest. Windmill Hill, a naturally beautiful spot, is almost void of 
attractions for those who cannot enter into the society of the tea gardens, 
or appreciate the charms of the maze, the gipsy tents, etc., or of the taverns 
to which they are attached. Shrimps ! shrimps ! shrimps I meet you every- 
where ; while with no less pertinacity you are invited by endless placards 
to tea, at 9d. a head, or hot water (which includes the tea things) for 2d. 1 
It is a pity that Gravesend .has been thus vulgarized— there is no use in 
mincing the word — ^for the trip by the steam-packet from London is really 
a fine one, and fiill of interest of various kinds. There is first the Pool 
(supposing we do not go down to Blackwall by the railway, and there tske 
to the river) ; the Pool, with its wondrous aggregate of ships, brining 
home from, or carrying out to, all parts of the world the innumerable thmgs 
that we compress in the much meaning words, Exports and Imports. Then 
Greenwich Hospital, and its magnificent river frontage ; next, Woolwich, 
and its tremendous arsenals ; and then a long stretch of picturesque country 
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on the right bank, down to Rosherville Gard^iB, which are really beantiful, 
and so to Gravesend itself, with its two rival piers, with Tilbury jFort oppo- 
site, on the far side of the broad river ; and, midway, its great ships, i)reen- 
ing as it were, their wings, like some gigantic birds before taking their last 
leave of England. The Thames, at Gravesend, is full half a mile across, 
and 48 feet deep at low tide ; it is therefore a convenient place for the 
vessels to lie to, which are obliged to wait an examination by the custom- 
house ofi&cials. It is the point at which pilots are taken up by vessels 
entering or leaving the port of London, of which Gravesend is the boundary. 
It is also a great yacht station. So the river at this part presents, of 
course, a scene of unflagging gaiety and bustle. Grenerally, there are slupa 
of war in sight. The idea of a French invasion is not purely an imaginary 
one at Gravesend. In Bichard II.*8 time, the place was suddenly captured, 
and the greater part of its inhabitants carried off prisoners by some French 
galleys. 

The lower part of Gravesend consists chiefly of narrow dirty streets 
leading up from the river side. But higher on the slope of the hill, and 
especially toward the eastern extremity, are better streets, and well-built 
houses; which occasionally command a view extending over 40 miles of 
the Thames up and down, and across the chalk hills of Essex. In 1^6 
direction of Milton are several handsome squares and terraces. Perhaps 
of all the improvements made in Gravesend within the last few years, the 
erection of the two piers was the most important. This was not accom- 
plished without violent and stubborn opposition on the part of the boatmen, 
who earned their living by conveying passengers from vessels to the shore. 
Indeed, their resistance went so far as to cause them to destroy one of the 
piers during night-time, but the offenders were punished, and the destroyed 
work was promptly rebuilt. The Terrace Pier is a handsome spacions 
gallery, with windows opening on both sides to the river, and stairs at the 
end that descend to the landing stage of the steamers. This pier, land- 
wards, leads into Harmer Street, which is probably one of the best shop 
streets in Gravesend, but not so flourishing as its rival ascending from the 
Town Pier. The country round Gravesend is richly cultivated. The roads 
mn frequently for many miles through long stretches of hop fields and 
waving com. It is also a rich fruit district,— apples, pears, cherries, and 
damsons flourish in great profusion. Asparagus and rhubarb are finely 
grown; and water-cresses- much cultivated in the lowlands. We must 
add that Gravesend is the cheapest, as well as the nearest place that a 
visitor can go to from Loudon, and obtain something approaching — and 
only approaching — ^to sea breeze and salt water. 

Climate. — In the higher localities the air is salubrious, but, on the 
whole, the rate of mortality to each thousand of the population is 25, or 
equal to that of London. 

Bathing. — The water of the river is here half-salt, and bathing is car- 
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lied on mnch the same as at the sea-side, a few machines bemg constantly 
in use near the Clifton Baths, which contain hot, cold, shower, and Tapour 
baths, and also a tepid swimmingbath. The building is a sort of imita- 
tion of the Brighton Pavilion. The Albion Baths at Milton contain, in 
addition to the usual warm, tepid, cold, and shower baths, cold and tepid 
plunge and swimming baths for ladies as well as gentlemen. 

BlBCREATiONS.— The Assembly Rooms in Harmer Street contain a 
library, lecture, assembly, and billiard rooms. They are occasionally used 
as a bazaar. The organ was presented by the late Alderman Harmer. 
There are several other libraries, bazaars, and a theatre; also a riding 
school. The Terrace Gardens, which are entered at each side of the Ter- 
race Pier, are laid out in beautiful walks and shrubberies for the use of 
visitors, who, however, have to pay twopence for a ticket, which gives 
them the right of entering and quitting the garden as frequently as they 
choose for one day. In &e summer season a band attends on the pier, 
which is occasionally used as a ball-room. During the bean season, " bean 
feasts " are still held at Gravesend. Tilbury Fort, which is just now being 
strengthened, is one of the chief defences to the entrance of the Thames. 
It is surrounded by a thick fosse. On the ramparts are several batteries 
of great strength. Arrangements exist by which the surrounding country 
can be laid under water. The bastions are said to be the largest in Eng- 
land. Admittance to the Fort may be obtained by applying to the resident 
governor. The first block-house here was built by Henry VIII. in 1639, 
with others along the coast, when an invasion was almost daily expected. 
It was at Tilbury, as all Englishmen know, that the ears of 10,000 men 
were strained to catch the words in which their great Queen poured out 
her warrior soul to them — ^words, each of which, coming from a woman^s 
tongue, fell on their hearts like a piece of armour; until they were indeed 
" steeled '* to the fight which happily never took place on land. Near the 
viDage of East Tilbury, are some interesting caverns, resembling those at 
Dartford. They are entered from above by narrow passages, which widen 
in the descent, and open into several apartments of various sizes and depths. 
It is said that a horizontal passage leads from these to some similar ones at 
Ohadwell, near Thurrock. Springfield, much visited for the sake of its 
water-cresses, forms a pleasant walk. Outside the garden runs the ancient 
Watling Street. The famous Cobham Park, banging to the Earl of 
Damley, four miles from Gravesend, makes a delightful excursion either as 
a drive or walk. The footpath, beginning at the back of Windmill HiU, 
mns through very beautiful and richly wooded country, consisting of pic- 
turesque villages, com fields, hop grounds, and woods. Cobham Hall is a 
noble, massive building, consisting of two wings and a centre, partly the 
work of laigo Jones. On the exterior of the southern wall are some elegant 
tablets of the Damley family. The picture gallenr, which contains a col- 
lection of paintings by the old masters, and the hall, are open to the public 
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on Fridays, admission by 28. tickets, obtained at Gaddel^s library. These 
shillings are for the benefit of the free schools and other institutions of the 
neighbourhood. Telescopic views from Windmill Hill command several 
of the a^oining counties, with the Thames winding magnificently throu^ 
them, mt these attractions are slightly esteemed in comparison wnh 
those of the great magnet to which Gravesend owes half, and the best half 
too, of its visitors, Uie picturesque and beautiful gardens, which not even 
Gockneyism itself can quite spoil (though we own that is saying much), 
which have sprung up in what was a barren chalk pit— the deservedly fsor- 
famed RosherviUe. The sides of the excavation, which 'at some parts 
overhang the interior of the garden, are covered with thick rich growths 
of brushwood, spreading dwarf trees, mingling with some of considerable 
size, and, apparency, all of Nature^s own planting. There are steps cut 
in the rock, affording easy ascent to the edge of the cWs, which in places 
appear impossible to reach. There are flowers of great beauty and some 
of value — glorious reses and dahlias especially — ^in their several seasons. 
The walks are most picturesquely arranged, and by far the larger portion 
of the place is laid out with good taste, and in a spirit of refinement, such 
as no one not previously informed would dream of meeting with in such a 
neighbourhood. Nothing can be better than the winding and descending 
walk from the entrance down to the bottom of the first portion of the 
garden ; or the quiet, severe simplicity of that part, known, we believe, as 
the Italian Garden, and which leads into an almost semicircular flower 
garden of great size still farther on. Sufficiently handsome also is the 
Great Hall, where diners, and lunchers, and dancers do congregate. It is 
only when you get beyond that, and have your ears dinned by the cry, 
" to the left," " to the right," incessantly kept up from the maze, that you 
begin to lose sight of the natural beauty of the place in the many incon- 
gruous and inharmonious associations that mingle with, and to some extent 
spoil it. 

Newspapers. — Gravesend Free Frees, Saturday, IJd. Gravesend 
Reporter. Gravesend Miscellany {mooihly), Gravesend Directory — Office, 
4a Windmill Street. 

Plages op Worship. — Besides the parish church, of brick, which has 
been twice burnt down, and Milton Church (one mile on the Dover Road), 
an old and rather picturesquely situated edifice, there have been two new 
ones erected. There are chapels for Roman Catholics, Id dependents, 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Baptists, Jews and Mormonites. 

Markets, etc. — Market days, Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs, May 
4th and October 24th. 

Population, 18,782. 

Conveyances.— From London Bridge Station (N. K. E.), 24 miles ^ 
fares, 2s. 6d., 2s*, Is. 6d. From Fenchurch Street Station (L. Tilbury and 
Southend R.), 22 miles; fares, Is. 8d., Is. 2d.; thence by steamers to'thl 
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Terrace Pier, the Town Pier, and RoshervOle. Ferry steamboats ply 
between the lauding wharf in West Street, Gravesend, and Tilbunr Fort, 
every quarter of an honr. Steamers leave Hungerford Pier and London 
Brieve for Gravesend several times a day (voyage aboat two hours), calling 
at Erith and Bosfaerville, and from Gravesend to Sheemess and Southed 
daily, in the summer. 

Telegraph Offices, No. 45 The Terrace, and at the Gravesend and 
Tilbury jRauway Station. 

Hotels, etc. — Clarendon, Terrace Gardens. CZ(/ton— breakfast. 
Is. 6d. to 2s.; dinner, 2s. to 58., tea. Is. 6d.; bed, 2s. to 2s. 6d.; attend* 
ance optional. Falcon — breakfast, Is. 6d.; dinner, 2s. to 58.; tea. Is. 6d.; 
bed, 28. to 2s. 6d.; attendance optional. Mitre (Commercial), King Street. 
NeUon — ^break&st, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; dinner, 2s. to ds. ; tea, Is. Sd. to 
Is. 6d.; bed. Is. 6d. to 28. New Falcon — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. to 28.; dinner, 
2s. to 5s.; tea, Is. 6d.; bed, 2s. to 2s. 6d.; attendance optional. Pier, 
Town Pier. Prince of Orange (Commercial and Posting) — break&st, 
Is. 6d.; dinner, 2s. to 3s.; tea, Is. 3d. to Is. 6d.; bed Is. 6d. to 2s.; attend- 
ance, Is. TalM. Terrace Tavern and Family Hotel, Terrace— break* 
fast, Is. 6d. to 2s.; dinner, 2s. to 58.; tea, Is. 6d.; bed, 2s.; attendance 
optional. TwoU. Waies\ 

GUERNSEY (See Channel Islands). 

HARROGATE (York). 

*' A wild common, bare and bleak, without tree or shrub, or the least 
signs of cultivation." So said Smollett, when he wrote "Humphrey 
cBnker." " Who can cavil at the native genuineness and efficacy of the 
Harrogate waters? Harrogate is, in fact, a genuine spa." So said Dr. 
Granule, when he gave us his " Spas of England." And this is really the 
summing up of the state of things even at the present time. It is pre- 
eminently tue *^ spa," with all its attendant little gaieties and gossipings, 
flirtations and a little scandal; and Smollett, although the place is now 
much improved, is still right in the spirit of his words. ^ There is not 
a more ugly, or a more healthy, a duller-looldng or a gayer locality in 
England, than this Harrogate. Nothing can be more odious to taste and 
smell than its salubrious waters, and yet to few unpleasant beverages do 
patients become so soon reconciled. The air at times sweeps across the 
common with a fury that one would think would kill half the invalids 
within reach of the blast ; but it only invigorates them. They are not 
consumptive patients, and a bracing air is good for weakly stomachs. The 
funniest phase of Harrogate life used to be, and perhaps is, its breakfasts. 
People in the vicinity were wont to get up these parties as they might 
pic-nics. The rule was to drink the waters, and an hour afterwards to 
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sit down to breakfast." * That is in High Harrogate, which lies broiling 
on a broad tract of land, at a great height : its lowest point being 226, and 
its highest 596, feet above the level of the sea. Here, completely open to 
the sunshine and flat fields, the fashionable houses have fixed themselves 
in one long line ; having, we believe, secured by an Act of Parliament a 
wide unenclosed piece of land from being ever built on, stretching along 
the front, and loyally maintaining the general openness. Some of these 
houses are elegant. Numerous also t£ey must be, for they manage to 
accommodate some twelve thousand visitors in the season, which lasts^from 
May to September. Then Harrogate is in its glory of heat and gwety ; 
thronged, from its smallest cottage to its lai^est and finest houses ; filled 
with high people, who pay high rents ; and its hotels doing a business and 
making a profit which has to last them all the winter till next season ; for 
no sooner is this one over than the place becomes absolutely deserted ; and 
80 lonely that these chief hotels which are thriving now, with their dinners 
and tables d^hdte (the last, by the way, in much favour), will have to 
close, and shut up altogether ; and if you should, on leaving, forget your 
hat-box or some other trifle, and make it an excuse to run back in a week 
or two, you will feel as you enter the place like a solitary wanderer, and 
imagine all the gay crowds you left had unanimously determined to set out 
en masse on a distant excursion, and have rigorously fulfilled their inten- 
tions. Low Harrogate lies down in the valley, entirely disowned by its 
high-minded neighbour. They are divided by two brooks, own two 
separate parishes, and formerly one was even under the See of Chester, 
while the other belonged to the See of York. But if High Harrogate has 
the main houses, Low Harrogate has the springs, all the main ones, in- 
deed, with the exception of those of Starbeck. A plan is in existence for 
planting the Harrogate, which is to be begun soon, if it has not indeed 
already commenced, and by which, it is thought, the appearance of the 
place will be much improved. 

Climate. — The climate of Harrogate is pure and bracing. " Currents 
of air," says Dr. Piggott (a resident), " in passing over the large tracts of 
land extending east and west from Harrogate towards the &rman and 
Atlantic Oceans, become considerably modified. Its high ground thus 
situated nearly at the narrowest part of England, about fifty miles distant 
from the east and west coasts, enjoys the oceanic breezes, at once softened 
and dried by inland passage, and nearly purified of saline matter." The 
rate of mortality to each thousand of the population is 21, or 4 less than 
that of London. 

Bathing and Medicinal Waters. — ^The waters of Harrogate are 
saline, sulphurous, and chalybeate. Dr. Hunter divides them into four 
classes, viz., springs impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas and 

* AthensBum, No. 1615. Oct. 9, 1858. 
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saline matter; salme chalybeate Bprines; pure chalybeate springs; and 
Bprings coDtaining earthy salts, with little iron, and no sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Within a very moderate circnit there are nearly a hundred springs 
coming under one or other of these classes. Of course, where there are so 
many different springs, varying greatly in their several qualities, it is not 
easy in a small space to give much idea of their properties. We shaU ap* 
pend to these remarks a comparative analytical view of the most important 
The water is generally recommended for deranged digestive organs, with 
vitiated secretions, and inactive liver and bowels; for hemorrhoidal 
tumours from obstructed circulation through the abdomen; for chronic 
gout, attended with stomach disorder from too free living; and for some 
obstinate cutaneous complaints. 

Of the separate wells, the Tewit is the oldest. It is situated on the 
common, eastward of the Brunswick Hotel. The Montpelier Pump Room 
and Baths contain the two sulphur wells. The Cheltenham Pump Boom, 
a handsome building in the Doric style, contains a fine promenade, reading, 
and music room, 100 feet long. The Harlow Can* Springs, on the road to 
Otlug, at the distance of a little more than a mile from the Brunswick 
Hotel, are of separate value from those of Harrogate : — ^the three sulphur 
spring, on account of the total absence of chloride of soda, an ingreaient 
which figures so largely in the previously mentioned sulphurous springs 
that it is apt to have an irritating efiect upon the bowels ; and the chaly- 
beate, from its being of good strength. The Knaresborough or Starbeck 
Spa, between Knaresborough and Harrogate, contains sulphur springs and 
baths, often effectual where stronger waters have failed. The Bag Wells 
at Low Harrogate are a curiosity ; there are sixteen mineral or sulphur 
springs, quite close to each other, and yet contaming perfectly distinct 
qualities. The Bath Hospital is a charity, maintained principally by the 
richer visitors, for the benefit of such patients as are too poor to use the 
waters at their own expense. It will accommodate eijE^ty patients. 
Finally, it may be mentioned that there are galvanized medicated naths at 
Low Harrogate. 

The average prices at the various baths are — 



HotAir • . . 


. 40 8 6 


Sulphur water . • 
Or nine for . 


.£096 


„ medicated . 


4 


110 


Vapour 

Sulphur vapour douche 
Or nine for . 


3 6 


Mild Sulphur water . 


2 6 


2 6 


Or nine for . 


110 


110 


Fresh Water . 


2 6 


Sulphur water douche 
Orninefor . 


2 6 


Orninefor . 


110 


110 


Shower . . . , 


16 






Or fifteen for 


10 



The following table we have prepared from the collected analyses of 
Dr. Hofmann. It shews the contents of a gallon of the water of each of the 
principal Harrogate springs : — 
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Xont- 


Mont- 




Sfbivo OB Will. 


Tewit 
WelL 


Sweet 
Spa. 


Old 

S^hur 


pelier 
Strong 
Sulphur 

ma 


pelier 

Mild 

Sulphur 


Cbeltea- 

ham 
Spring, i 


SOLID ooimniTS. 


grsJns. 


Siains. 


gFsins. 


grains. 


grains. 


glliDS. 


Sulphate of lime 

Carbonate of lime 


-697 


-807. 


•182 


•694 


12-104 




1-485 


2-264 


12-866 


24.182 


20-467 


7-604 


Carbonate of magnesia.. 


2-667 


8-039 


... 


... 


3-261 


... 


Fluoride of caldam 


... 


... 


trace. 


trace. 


trace. 


trace. 


Chloride of calciara 


•*• 


•.• 


81-736 


61-910 


... 


61-692 


Chloride of magnesium 


•». 


■•• 


66-693 


64-667 


17^140 


84-027 




1328 


... 


64-701 


6-760 


8-976 


27-410 


Chloride of sodium 


-280 


1-643 


866-180 


803093 


232-418 


168-840 


Bromide of sodium 


trace. 


... 


trace. 


trace. 


trace. 


trace. 


Carbonate of potassa .... 
Carbonate of iron 


1-067 


•991 


... 


... 


... 


... 


1-868 
trace. 


•609 
••• 


trace, 
trace. 


trace, 
trace. 


trace, 
trace. 


4-627 
trace. 


Carbonate of manganese 


Carbonate of soda 


... 


1-838 


... 


... 


... 


• M 


Ammonia 


trace. 

1-041 

•663 

trace. 


trace, 
trace. 


trace. 
•246 
trace, 
trace. 
16-479 


trace. 
1-846 
trace, 
trace. 
14-414 


trace. 

trace, 
trace. 
8-898 


trace. 

1-460 

•282 

trace. 


Silica 


Organic matter 


Iodide of sodium 


Sulphide of sodium 

Total grains 


11-021 


10-091 


1096-680 


966-466 


292-908 


286-869 1 


OASBOU8 OOKTBMTS. 


cub. in. 


cub. in. 


cub. in. 


cub. in. 


cub. in. 


cub. in. 




11-86 


14-96 
•16 


2203 
6-84 


14-01 
•63 


14-28 
•90 


19-50 
6-00 


Sulphuretted hydrogen.. 


... 


... 


6-81 


... 


••• 


••• 


Oxvfiren 


0-40 
6-63 


•67 
6-36 


2-91 


•38 
4-82 


7-67 


J- 1-02 


VAA.jr|^vu • 

Nitrogen 


Totel cubic inches... 


17-78 


2212 


3609 


19-84 


22-86 


26-62 



Recreations, etc. — ^The balls held weekly Id the drawing-rooms of 
the principal hotels are the great features of the season ; bat Siere is an 
endless string of gaieties to be found — in the concerte given continually in 
the Cheltenham Pump-Room — at the annual July races — at the Horticul- 
tural Society^s exhibitions in July and September — and at the reading- 
rooms, promenades, billiard- rooms, and numerous libraries. Of these last, 
independently of those kept by private persons, we may particularize the 
libraries attached to the Cheltenham Pump-Room, the Town Hall, Pro- 
menade Square, and the Mechanics* and Library Institute, all at (jow 
Harrogate. There is no theatre ; but there is a Mechanics* and Literary 
Institute, with library and news-room, at which there are lectures every 
Tuesday during the winter season ; a visitor's free library ; and two papers, 
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the AcherHser and Herald, which give lists of arrivals and departures. 
" Outwardly dull and unlovely as Harrogate is, the neighbourhood abounds 
in localities of rare beauty and interest. Indeed, in the latter respect, 
Harrogate itself is not barren. If we look at the old inn at Devizes with 
pleasant feelings because of its connection with Lawrence, we may regard 
with equal pleasure the Harrogate Inn, where one of our most accom- 
plished Koyal Academicians was bom, and the sitting-rooms of which were 
once made all the richer by the youthful designs mimed and suspended 
on the walls. Outside there is Knaresborough, vrith its dropping wells, 
legends of Richard II., Mother Shipton, and Eugene Aram ; Scotton, with 
its memories of the boyhood of Guy Faux ; Ribstone, in whose park tiie 
original pippin fell to the ground, and was nearly entirely destroyed on the 
day when news came down thither of the death of the last of the Bibstone 
baronets, Sir Harry Qoodricke. Then there is Gawthorpe, with its gigantic 
oak, compared with which Sir John Sebright's cedar at Beechwood, which 
Buffered in the gale of the summer of 1857, was, even before the damage was 
inflicted, little more than a lath. There is Spofforth, too, with quaint local 
histoiy, and Rudding Park for pedestrians, and Stonefall and Woodlands, 
and above all, Plumpton Rocks, for— strange amalgamation — ^geologists and 
lovers. The handbook includes Goldsborough in the * first day's excur- 
sion,' but this quaint old house of the Huttons, which was rendered as 
comfortable as it was beautiful when the late Earl of Harewood, then Henry 
Lascelles, brought thither a young bride from Longleat, has never been a 
sbow-honse. On the other hand, the house at Harewood always has been 
open to the public. Formerly there were less restrictions than exist now. 
Strangers were even allowed to pass through the private anartments ; but 
as, on one occasion, a group paused behind a lady of the tamfly who was 
writing a letter, and looked over her shoulder, the private apartments were 
afterwards altogether closed. An abuse of another sort deprived strangers 
of the access they had unrestrictedly enioyed to that ' miniature VerBailTes,* 
OldBramham Park. Pic-nicswere allowed there without restraint; but 
as the members thereof left behind them samples of their rhyming or critical 
Acuities scrawled over the summer-houses in those once exquisite gardens, 
the old squire of those days established a reform, suppressed this l9>erty of 
writing, guarded his own magnificent home, and got abused as a churl by 
those who had abused his liberality. A list of the attractive places, abbeys, 
castles, convents, and mansions — Chills, valleys, and rivers-— spots where 
aristocratic robbers have enjoyed their plunder, and ignoble thieves a little 
too heavy of hand have been hung in chains ; to enumerate all these would 
lead us too far."* 

NirwsPAPERS.— J9afT0^a(6 Heraidf Saturday, dd. HcarogaU Adver- 
titer, Saturday, 3d. 

PI.ACE8 OF Worship.-- Christ Church of Higher Harrogate, built in 
* Athenenm. 
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Gothic style, is a large and extremely handsome buDdingf internally as 
well as externally. St. John^s, erected in 1855 by W. Sheepshanks, Esq., 
is a stone edifice in the Early English style. Besides these there are 
chapels for Independents, Wesleyan — Reformers — and Frimitiye Metho- 
dists, and the Society of Friends. 

Population, 4737. 

Conveyances. — From London (Eing^s Cross Station), Gt N. B., 198i 
miles ; fares, 378., 28s., 16s. 7d. From Leeds (Wellington Station, North- 
Eastern) to Starbeck, for High Harrogate, 18 miles. From York (North- 
Eastem) to Harrogate, 29^ miles. From York (North-Eastem) to Star- 
beck, for High Harrogate, 18^ miles. Harrogate is a telegraph station. 
An Act of Parliament has been recently obtained to make a new and more 
convenient line of railway into Harrogate, whereby passengers will be 
brought directly into the town. 

Hotels, etc. — Adelphi, AUnon^hoard and lodging, 6s. per day ; in 
private, 78.; beds charged if only for two nights ; private room trom. £1 : Is. 
per week ; attendance Is. per day each person. Barber's j George — ^break- 
fast. Is. 6d. ; dinner, 28. to 3s. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. ; board and 
lodging in public room, 5s. per day, in private room, 6s.; private sitting 
room, 3s. per day; attendance, Is. Sinn's — breakfast, 2s. and upwards; 
dinner, 2s. 6d. and upwards ; tea, Is. 9d.; bed, 2s. Brunswick, Claren- 
don. Commercial, t7r<ni7w— lodging and board, 78. 6d. per day ; in private, 
98. 6d. per day; lunch in private, extra, Is.; tea, do. Is.; dressing-rooms, 
10s. 6d. per week ; private sitting-rooms, Ss. to 9s. per day ; fires, Is. per 
day; wax-lights, 28. 6d. per pair; upper servants, 4s.; ditto in livery, 
3s. 6d.; admission to the balls, 3s. eacn ; attendance. Is. 6d. each person 
per day ; beds, 2s. Dragon^ High Harrogate. Croscoinge's, High Harro- 
gate — board and lodging, 6s. per day. Granby, High Harrogate — ^board 
and lodging, 7s. 6d. per day ; in private rooms, 9s. 6d. ; attendance. Is. 
per day. HarrogaU Hotels opposite to Starbeck Station— break&st, Is. 
to Is. 9d.; dinner, 3s. to 3s. 6d!.; tea. Is. 6d. to Is. 9d.; bed. Is. to Is. 6d.; 
private room, 38.; attendance optional. Prospect Souse (Deighton's Family 
Hotel), West Park. Queen, Royal, Somerset. Swan — Aboard and lodging 
in public per day, 7s.; ditto in private, 8s. 6d.; servant^s board and lodging 
per week, £1:4:6; private sitting-rooms from 2 Is. upwards per week (no 
charge for fire and lights) ; attendance, including the waiter and chamber- 
maid. Is. per each person ; boots and ostler extra ; bed charged if for less 
than four nights. WeHMngUmj Low Harrogate — ^board and lodging in 
public, 5s.; ditto in private, 6s. ; attendance per day each. Is.; private 
sitting-room from 20s. upwards ; servant^s board and lodging, Ss.; bowling- 
green attached. WhUe Hart. 
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HASTmaS AND ST. LEONARDS (Sussex). 



The ridge of hills that nms through the centre of Sussex diTides at ''^^^^ 

Hastings, as it approaches the sea, into sererd spurs, enclosing valleys. ^ ^ 
from within which begin the houses of Hastings and St. Leonards v and X' 
extend to the beach, where diey all join into one almost continuous frontage ) ^ 
of about two miles. This frontage begins at St. Leonards on the west, — ^ 

the road passing under a Doric archway — with one range after another of ^^ 

fine mansions, till Hastings is reached ; there it becomes of a more broken 
character, one of the great cli£&, for instance, with the ruined castie on its 
top, approaching so close as if it sought to thrust the single and thin strip 
of houses or shops below it into the sea; next, revealing the fish-market; 
and ending at the extreme east, with tiie place where vessels are drawn 
up on the beach for repairs, and where new ones are building, overhung 
by tremendous cliffs. Along the whole of this front extends one ahnost 
unbroken promenade. Behind, at various distances, are the cliffs, which r 

are much lower at St. Leonards ; but from thence, gradually though irregu- ^ 

larly, increase in height till they attain tiie magnificent elevation, at or ^ 

little beyond the eastern extremity of Hastings, of 560 feet. The project- V 

ing west cliff, on which, as we have said, stand the ruins of the castle of ^ 

Hastings, occupies the very centre of the town, having on its eastern side, S^\ 

between itself and what is called the East Cliff, the valley that contains | ^ 

the greater part of the houses and shops, whidi extend in two parallel lines 
for nearly a mile inland (one forming the main street) ; while on its western 
side is uie wide valley that contams the Hastings Railway Station, and 
marks the boundary between the two towns. As to St. Leonards, its 
bnildingB for the most part front the sea, though it has one parallel street 
or road behind on the hill ; and, in another part, ascends up what is called K * 

Maze Hill, where there are many picturesque-looking buildings, and down j. 1 

which slopes a littie glen or valley, formed into a charming flower garden, |\ 

with ornamental water, and all sorts of felicitous gardening effects, to which 
the surface of the glen, so rapidly descending from the hill towards the \>v 

beach, everywhere lends itself. ^^ 

So much for the situation of Hastings — antique but gradually modem- O 

iziug, and of St. Leonards—modem and fashionable. If we ^o back ^ 

hundreds of years, not to the beginning of Hastings as a town — ^it is too \ 

old for us to do tiiat — ^but to the days before William of Normandy immor- ^^^ 

tslized it, in a.d. 924 for example, we find it had a mint, and must have \ 

been a place of considerable importance — a settiement probably of tlie ^ * 

Saxon Hffistingas. Again, in Edward the Confessor's time, it was an un« \ 

portut seaport, with numerous ships and saUors, and formmg a member ^ 

oi the Cinque Ports. Previous to this, so far as we can learn, the town /\ 

was ooBsideiably more southward, so that the sea now conceals its earliest 
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80 THE WATEBING-FLACES OF ENGLAND. 

site. Then there came a day, that 28th of September 1066, so memorable 
through all history, when a mighty armament made its appearance in 
Pevensey Bay, poupng out its countless thousands of warriors, and archers, 
and artificers, at (as near as we can tell) the little village of Bulverhythe, 
slightly westward of St. Leonards. When this great fleet was emptied, 
and his army covered the banks before him, their leader sprang from his 
boat, and in leaping, fell flat upon the sand. The countensmces of hia 
soldiers were gloomy as they saw his tall and manly form lying prostrate ; 
they regarded it as an evil omen, and a murmur immediately rose among 
them ; but the " Conqueror " started up, with his hands clutched fall of 
the sand — '^ What now I does that astonish you? I have taken seisin of 
this land with my hands, and, by the splendour of God, as far as it extends 
it is ours 1 " Joyous enthusiastic acclamations welcomed that new aspect 
of the case. A stone named "the Conqueror's Table," from a tradition 
that he dined on it immediately he landed, is said to have marked the spot 
where this scene occurred. It has now been removed to the St. Leonards 
gardens. 

But spite of its privileges, which were much extended by Edward I. for 
maritime services rendered to the Crown, its rank as one of the Cinque 
Ports, on which the English monarch mainly depended for his naval arma- 
ment, and its ancient state and importance, the prosperity of Hastings began 
to decrease. In Elizabeth's time the harbour was destroyed through the 
violence of a storm carrying the pier away ; and though from tune to time 
efforts have been made to reconstruct it, they have alwajrs been unsuccess- 
ful ; and the " pier rocks" and adjacent rows of wooden piles opposite the 
Parade are mementos of the last attempt. A floating harbour is now pro- 
posed, on the plan of Captain Addersley Sleigh ; funds have been coUected 
for a beginning, and there is every reason to expect the idea will be suc- 
cessfuUy carried out. 

After the destruction of its pier, Hastings gradually declined, until at 
last it had sunk into a mere fishing village of little note ; when, towards 
the latter part of the last century, Dr. Baillie once more turned the tide of 
popularity towards it ; so Hastings began steadily to increase with the 
influx of visitors, and with the enlargement of the old town, by many good 
new buildings and houses. These, however, were speedily eclipsed 
by the plans and erections of Mr. Decimus Burton, to whom mainly 
St. Leonards owes its architecturally-imposing air. It may, in fact, almost 
be said to have been a creation of his, and a thoroughly successful one. 
The Marina, with a covered colonnade 500 feet long, is tiie finest feature 
among those buildings. From Hastings to St. Leonaxds, ^e entire line <^ 
houses below the clifls has become nearlv continuous. 

In front of the Castie-hill — ^near, but above tiie arcade, which contains a 
bazaar and promenade, baths and a hotel — ^is a curve in the face of the cliff 
containing a crescent of good houses, with a chapel conspicuously oocupy- 
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ing the centre ; they are reached hy a steep carria^ road at the western 
end, and hy a flight of steps at the other. This is " Pelham Crescent.^* 
Waterloo Square, open at the southern side to the sea, commands good 
views of Beachy Head, 8t. Leonards, etc., and is well protected from the 
east winds by the Gastle-hiU. New buUdinfi^s are nsing in all parts, and 
occupying all positions. Indeed, it is one of the advantages of Hastings 
that the visitor can choose his residence from sites possessing totally dis- 
tinct features, both as regards his health and his inclination. Of course 
the increase of houses and visitors must tend to spoil the natural freshness 
and original individuality of the population ; but in Hastings these quali- 
ties are preserved to an unusual extent, especially among the fishermen. 
Perhaps with the cessation of the excitement attendant upon their favourite 
" running " of contraband articles, much of their original daring and reck- 
lessness, qualities not altogether to be despised in a swlor, may have quitted 
them ; still as they are, with their burly figures clothed in the favounte full 
brown shirt, modest, manlv, and honest, tiieir acauaintance is well worth 
making, but a stranger will not find them dispoBed to be particularly com- 
municative at first. Their individuality of person, diflfenng entirely from 
the townsfolk, and even peasantry, is still remarkable, though not nearly 
so much as formerly. This peculiarity has been partiy attributed to their 
custom of intermanying among themselves ; and partiy because, when they 
did not marry so closely at home, they went very far abroad indeed for 
their partners : — their avocations drawing them constantiy to the French 
shore, they chose many of their wives there. The fishing population 
amounts to some three thousand individuals altogether, including lamilies. 
The trade is extensive, and constantly increasing. Eighty-eight boats are 
engaged ; the average tonnage being about twelve each. But they vary 
from five to thirty tons burden. A " Dutch " fish auction sale upon the 
beach is intei^esting. It reverses the usual order of procedure, by one of 
the owners beginning by naming his price, and then steadily decreasing, 
calhng out monotonously, probably sixpence less each time, while men, 
women, and children, are all watching and listening eagerly, until some 
one bids, who then becomes the purchaser. All kinds of fish are caught, 
but herrings and mackerel are most plentiful. Almost every one will find 
this beach at least worth a visit ; the artist should spend much time there. 
The effects of colour, the rich browns, the " softening " influence on the 
patched and tarred fishing smacks of the delicate network hung up to dry 
~a connection we should hardly be conscious of, but for the occasional 
dotting of the huge sea- worn corks, the tranquOlily, which, it is hard to say, 
18 not increased by the measured roll and dash of the waves, and at inter- 
vals the grind of the net-mender*s feet, buried in the shinde as he moves 
on, and, knife in hand, regards a fresh rent with the eye of a connoisseur, 
before he commences operations ; these, and the irregular massing of the 
fishermen's huts and houses, are refreshing to the artist's eye and ear. 
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The cliff, too, is at this end well worth studying — ^not geolo^cally, but artis- 
tically — for the grandeur of its forms and workings. Of the caves, natu- 
TfiJlyand artificially, scooped out of the rock ("the Hastings' sand" of 
geologists), the nearest one, known as Butler's Cave, was constructed by 
an old man, who was long a favourite among the artists and others who 
used to climb the cliff to visit him. He had a numerous and varied family 
of fowls, pigeons, rabbits, etc., some of which even now refuse to leave 
the hutches he constructed, and which may still be seen outside the cave. 
Upwards, climbing from the beach by means of one of the most picturesque 
and variable of ascents, and resting, if you are tired, on the seat in the 
nook half way, you get to the summit of the East Cliff. Here are traces 
of a great encampment, believed by some to have been 

« The heights 
Where the Norman encamped him of old, 
With his bowmen and knights. 
And his banner all burnished with gold. 

" Over hauberk and helm, 

As the son's setting splendour was thrown 
Hence, they looked o^r a realm, 
And to-morrow beheld it their own ;** 

but tliis is doubtful ; it is most likely, as Mr. Lower suggests, that the East 
Cliff was merely an outpost, and that it was in the vs^ey containing tiie 
railway station that they spent the night in invoking that aid which the 
shouts and " drinkheils " of the Saxon army, encamped at Battle, fedled to 
call forth. Looking round, we see Hastings to advantage from tiiis point. 
The castle stands out boldly on the opposite hill ; below lies the town and 
rocky shore, which, at low tide, has tne appearance of so many tongues or 
fangs running into the sea. K the day be clear, you may see the French 
coast of Picardy, and the spot from whence the Normans embarked, the 
harbour of St. Valery. The Queen Dowager, Lord Byron, and Charles 
Lamb, have been among those who have rested at Hastings, although ihe 
latter tells us it was " dreary penance," and that there is "no sense of 
Home at Hastings," and he showers abuse plentifully upon it. But Ccunp- 
bell was subject to the same penance for five years ; and that he thon^t 
very differently, is apparent in his lines on the view from St. Leonards 
and the " Address to Uie Sea," which were written here. He says — 

*^Ev*n gladly I exchange yon spring-green lanes^ 
With all the darling field-flowers in thmr prime, 
And gardens haunted by the nightingale's 
Long trills, and gushing ecstasies of song. 
For those wild headlands and the sea-mew*8 clang." 

There is not much of the clang, of the sea-mew to be heard now, but the 
headlands are &8 fine as ever ; and he who reclines at length, towards the 
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close of a Bunny day, on the fine short tnrf of a rich dale actually on the 
cliffs, with soft, delicate, little wild flowers within his reach, with thriving 
com fields close at hand, and the sea, intensely blue and studded with tiny 
white sail, in front, will not feel inclined to deny the poetry or the loTeli- 
ness of HastingB. 

Climate. — ^Few places can boast of one advantage that Hastings pos- 
sesses in an eminent deme — variety of climate. A visitor in summer, in 
sound health, taking up his residence in the lower part under the clifb, very 
shortly finds the air terribly relaxing. If he go higher up, he will soon per- 
ceive a change for the better, but still without, perhaps, the special bracing 
qualities he seeks. Then, let him try one of the houses—and there are 
several veiy pretty ones— on the top of the clifis, and there he will find an 
air as bracing as tiiat on the Yorksnire coast, which it closely resembles. 
That relaxing air below is of great service in cases of tendency to phthisis 
and bronchitis ; so that, if the particular residence is chosen with care, the 
climate of Hastings will be found as good as could be desired, for between 
the lowest and highest, and the more or less sheltered portions of the place, 
almost every En^h variety may be enjoyed.* Dr. Mackness a^ees as to 
the lower part being well suited to die most delicate puhnonary mvalids in 
winter ana spring. During the latter also *' it has the advantage of being 
more effectually sheltered from north and north-east winds than any other 
{dace finequented by invalids on the coast of Sussex. It is also compara- 
tively little subject to fogs in the spring ; and the fall of rain may be said 
at tlmt time to be less than on any other portions of the coast. Owing to 
the dose manner in which it is hemmed m against the sea, by steep and 
hish difb, it has an atmosphere more completely marine than almost any 
other part of this coast, witii the exception perhaps of St. Leonards, which 
possesses the same dry and absorbent soil." f 

Now, as to the all-important question of selection of a residence. Mr. 
Severy tells us that the *' most sheltered spots are to be found in the Old 
Hastings Valley, where scarcely any wind from a cold quarter penetrates. 
George Street, the Parade, Pelham Crescent, Breed^s Place, Wellington 
Square, and the houses close beneath the Castle Hill, are all shetered &om 
tl^prevailing winter winds. The same advantages are also enjoyed by 
the Underclin, and tiie Lower part of Maze Hill, and the ascents in St. 
Leonards. Invalids who are able to take more vigorous exercise, and to 
brave the south-westerly winds, may find a more congenial abode in those 
situations facmg the sea which are defended from the northerly winds. The 
sea line of St. Leonajrds and Hastings, as far asBreed^s Place, offers admir- 
able residences for the bronchitio and dyspeptic invalid, and the proximity 
to the parades presents ^eat facUities for exercise. While those persons 
who require a more bracmg air may find it at High Wickham, St. Mary's 

* See Hastinga and St. Leonards, their Meteorology and Climate, by J. C. 
Sttery, M.B.C.S., etc, 1859. t Dr. Jamee Clark. 
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Terrace, St. Michaers in Hastings, (xc at the West Hill, or UpUuids, in St. 
Leonards." From the same an&ority we have an instance of the mistake 
invalicb and others make who are constantly fearing *^it is geing to 
rain,** or persuading themselves that the day is a confirmed wet one, which 
would reaUy afibrd them several walks without a drop of rain, did they but 
watch their opportunity, and be determined not to be stayed* The writer 
of these pages, who has been constantly in the habit of taking three walks 
daily for several years, has frequently noticed that it is the rarest thing for 
hun either to be deprived by rain of his walk, at his usual hour, or to come 
home with a wet coat. Mr. Savery*s remarks, gathered from an average of 
thirteen years' observations made by Mr. Banks of Bleak House, Hastings, 
confirm his experience. " The whole number of fine days is 189. They^ 
advance with great regularity from their minimmn in January to their maxi- 
mum in July, and then as steadily decrease. The 'cloudy*fine* days 
number 46 ; the * cloudy/ 52; the * fine-ram,' 42 ; and the 'cloudy-rain,* 
30*6; while the 'rainv* days only amount to nine in the year. From 
this it is evident that tne number of days on which the invalid cannot get 
out on account of the weather, is very few ; and those on which he may 
enjoy the rays of the sun, so conducive to health and vigour, are 280. To 
these must be added 52, which are dry though overcast ; hence there are 
332 days in which a person may enjoy a walk. The regularity of these 
results, and the small amount of variation year after year, is very remark- 
able, and has much surprised me, as the fickleness of the weather in Eng- 
land has passed into a proverb.*' But even in the stormiest weather, says 
Dr. Mantell, it is not necessary for the invalid, however deUcate, to be 
confined to the house for any length of time. Through the sub-stratum of 
sand over the ordinary Siffisex clay rain is soon carried ofi*, and the sur- 
face quickly dries. 

Perhaps, with the exception of Torquay, no places are better adapted 
for an invalid's winter residence than Hastings and St. Leonards. 

Bathing and Medicinal Waters. — There is good accommodation 
for bathing at both places ; well-sheltered spots, and llie shore where the 
machines stand is generally good. One peculiarity in its form, occurring 
occasionaUy, is noticeable — ^the bather will sometimes find the ground rise 
as he advances into the water. Bathers without machines shovdd be care- 
ful of the small rocks strewn about, and frequently concealed bv the rising 
tide. The best place is at the end of Bock-a-Nore Road, beyond the 
fishermen's sheds. Here, on the Hastings side of the large groyne, is an 
excellent bit of track, free from rocks except at low tide, where special care 
should be taken to choose the part exactlv opposite the iife-lK>at house. 
Bathers do occasionally use the farther and lower side of the great groyne 
for the sake of the shelter it affords, but a drain pipe running down the 
track renders the situation not only unpleasant but dangerous, in swinuning 
in and out, when concealed by the tide, as the writer has occasion to biow. 
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Dangerous fiagmentB of rock also lie scattered here in all directions. There 
is a Spa at St Leonards, near the archery grounds, where are mineral 
waters and pleasure grcmnds. 

Ebgrbatioms. — Handsome assembly rooms, billiard rooms, the basaar, 
the Mechanics' and the Literary Institutes, and the libraries, reading, and 
news-room, comprise the main in-door amusements ; but out-of-doors there 
is an endless fund ; such as riding, driving, boating, fishing, cricket, etc. 
An excellent (subscription) Oerman band plays morning and evening on 
the Parade during the season. St. Leonards* visitors will find an archery 
ground and other entertainments in the Subscription Gardens, where meet- 
ings are held on Saturdays at two o'clock ; equestrian»-*a fine riding ground 
on Fairlight Downs, extending towards Winohelsea; geologists — ^the well- 
known Hastings Sand, much of which extends over the valley of the Weald, 
remains of fishes in abundance in the rocks, where portions of the Iguanodon 
have at times been discovered, and the TUgate clay, where Dr. Mantell first 
saw many of the larger saurians; whfle antiquarians are surrounded by 
ancient abbeys, castles, and churches. The old walls which protected tfaie 
sea front of the town may be traced. In All Saints Street are many fine 
antiqae houses. We noticed one that bore the date of 1610 carved in wood 
on its front. In one of them Sir Cloudesly Shovell is said to have been 
bom. Hastings Castle has but little left to interest anv one now, beyond 
its dte and the never-to-be-forgotten memories attached to it. Every&ing 
grand and solemn is fast departing, and there is a most aggravating modem 
iHininess — about what the guide-books call the ^* very tastefully laid-out 
lavnis and flower borders" — about the *^ seats and bowers" provided for 
visitofB who may, one learns with a feeling of gratitude to the Earl of 
Chichester, obtain admittance at any time, except Sunday, upon payment 
of threepence, or subscribe for a week for sixpence. The Castle was built 
by William the Conqueror on the site of a still more ancient edifice. Save 
the Transition Norman chapel, and the stone coffins excavated in 1824. 
and the charming views, there is little to care for when we have passed the 
entrance. The Staircase Turret of the church, with its herring-bone work, 
is traceable. But there was a worse desecration than this in store for the 
explorer of Battle Abbey, seven miles distant. There, on the fidd of 
Senlis, that William had named Bataille, where he made a solemn vow to 
erect a magnificent monastery should the victory be granted to the Kor- 
mans — there on the spot where Harold fell, if the visitor were fortunate 
enough to be able to make his visit on a Monday at the right hours, he 
would find, as we were kindlv informed, " a parterre which in summer 
exhibits a fine collection of Flora's greatest beauties !" It is better not to 
pause upon this scene, but to continue on the Hastings road some haUfHnile, 
where, from an eminence on the farther side of a little valley, one can 
(^tain a good general view, and be able to understand the characteristics of 
this memorable battlefield. Recently (1857) Battle has become the pro* 
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perty of Lord Harry Vane, and things are a little mended, and it is open 
now on Tuesdays free, bat on Fridays an Englishman has still to pay his 
way to see a place that onght to be national property. Tickets are obtain- 
able at the bookseller's, opposite the entrance. Parts of William's abbey 
still exist. The christener of the Old Boar Waterfall, who named it from 
the " tremendous noise made by a large body of water tumbling over a 
perpendicular rock forty feet high, which might be heard half a mile ofif,'* 
must have lived in an age considerably past, we femcy, as we gaze at the 
sequestered rock ; for the water does not even make its appearance fre- 
quently now, and when it does, the << roar" is of a very questionable 
character, more nearly resembling a low soft whisper. Near it is Glen 
Ross, a still smaller fall. They are reached by a walk of about two miles 
through fields and hop gardens. In this direction, too, is HoUington — 
rich in its country cottages and farm houses, its '^ charming reaches of 
down alternating with masses of rich foliage," and its little church, of the 
thirteenth century, in the heart of a thick wood. Growhurst, about two 
miles to the north-west and five miles from Hastings, is even more rich than 
HoUington in country scenery, well cultivated valleys, charming green lanes, 
and in its church, prettily situate in a valley enclosed by trees, containing 
some interesting antiquities and stained ^ass. Here are ruins of an 
oratory. Bezhill (six miles), which lies between Hastings and Pevensey 
on an ascent a little back from the sea, is freauented occasionally as a 
watering-place, for which it has some recommenaations. It is surrounded 
by chaiming country, has the advantage of seclusion, and is in its way 
famous for its bracing air and the remarkable longevity of its inhabitants. 
The church is very ancient, most solid Norman, wim an Early English 
dumcel. The remains of the Oastle of Pevensey offer no difficulties to tiieir 
inspection. Although carefully preserved, they are open to all at any time. 
They stand on an eminence, the foot of which was formerly washed by the 
sea, which is now, however, a mile away from it. The historical associa- 
tions attached to it are many and interesting. It was in existence previous 
to the Gon(^ueror's time, though how long we have no means of tellmg. He 
garrisoned it, and its subsequent history shews how strongly and effectually^ 
It is half an hour's journey by rail. From Ore, which we attain either by 
ascending the old Ix>ndon Boad or through two miles of long shady lanes, 
guided nearly the whole way by its church rising picturesquely in its midst 
— a delightful walk — we come to the loveliest of all our Pastinga excur- 
sions — ^Fairlight, with its Glen, Dropping Well, and Lovers' Seat. There 
are three wa3rs of reaching this from Hastings— by the road, by the cliff 
tops, or along the shore when the tide is out. If the East Hill and cliff 
tops are chosen, a fine bit of scenery lies before us when we reach Eocles- 
boume Glen and the littlo Preventive Station. The two large white plates 
of iron, on the opposite slope of the glen, are the butts for the Hastings 
Rifle Volunteers. Invalids wul find an easier path than the somewhat ateep 
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one which descends at once to the station, by ping a little moire inland and 
crossing Hie edge of the fine bit of wood, whidi nas the appearance, from 
the hill side, of having been combed inwurds by the sea winos sweeping up 
the glen. From the hill beyond and above the station, a wondenul pro- 
spect spreads before ns. Here is a sea view extending on either hand to 
Dover Cliffe or Beachey Head, fourteen miles, or across to Boologne heights, 
and a complete circle of scenery of such extent that, if we count carerallv, 
we find we can command as many as 10 towns, 66 churches, 70 martelio 
towers, 5 ancient castles, 40 windmills, and 3 bays. Near this we find 
Fairlight Glen and the Lovers* Seat, both spots especially &vonred by 
excursionists from Hastings, and both rich in picturesque beauty. BoDiAic 
Castle, a fine old ruin, erected in 1386, lies on the bank of the river 
Bother, thirteen miles north-east of Hastings. Camber Castle, also in ruins, 
is ntuate about two miles south-west of Bye. Hurstmomceaux Castle, 
which is about fifteen miles distant, is perhaps one of the finest baronial 
ruins in England. Bpre, an ancient town and sea-port — ike port, indeed, 
to which all the Hastm^ fishing smacks belong — contains many interesting 
antiquities. 

Newspapers.— £r(M^%8 and 8t Leonards' FoBhUmabU Eapr€99y Tues- 
day, 2id. HasHngi and St, Leonards^ Chronide^ Wednesday, Id. Hom- 
Unga and 8t, Leonards* News, Friday, 2d. Hastings and St Leonards' 
Fashionable EacpresSf Saturday, 5d. stamped. 

Places of Worship. — St. Leonards' contains two churches; and 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Presbyterians, and Catho- 
lics, who have here a convent. Hastings has a district church eastwards of 
the London Boad, All Saints, a fine ancient building in the Decorated Early 
English style, with strong embattied towers and bemr ; but it has suffered 
much by economical repairs. The father of Titus Oates was minister of 
this church, and his infamous son's baptism appears in the r^;ister. St. Cle- 
ment's, built of many styles, is situate in the High Street. It is tolerably 
handsome ; contains a painted ceiling, the heavemy regions, with the figures 
of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Fortitude at each comer. The two cannon 
balls fixed in the tower were fired by the French and Dutch fleets in 1728. 
St. Mary's Chapel we have spoken of as in Pelham Crescent ; this, Murray 
sujggests, may be the original of Thackeray's Charles Honeyman's Chapel; 
wine vaults run beneath it. Halton Church (one mile) is fine. A new and 
splendid church is now in course of erection in BobertBon Street, on the 
site of a monastery of Black Monks. There are also places of worship for 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Calvinists, 
Congregationalists, Unitarians, and Boman Catholics. There is a Fisher- 
man *s Church. 

Majucets, etc., at Hastings. Market-day, Saturday. There is a daily 
poultry and provision market, and generally one also for fish on the beach. 
FaiTB-^Whit-Tuesday, July 26, October 11, and November 23. 
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FOPULATIOM, 2d»44a 

CoNYEYANGES. — ^From London Bridge Station (S. B. and S. C. B.), 
76^ miles; fares, 15s. 6d., 128., 78. 9d. There is another route by the 
S. E. B., 94 miles, also from London Bridge, at the same hiea. The 
telegraph office is at the railway station. 

Hotels, etc. Hastinqs : — Albion (Posting-honse), Marine Parade — 
breakfast, Is. 9d. to 28. 6d. ; dinner, 3s. to 5s. ; tea, la. 6d. ; bed, 2s. 6d. ; 
attendance, Is. 6d. ; private room, 4s. to 6s. Cagde (Family, Posting and 
Commercial), Wellington Square --breakfJEist, from Is. 6d. ; dinner, from 
20. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 28. ; attendance. Is. 6d. ; private room, from 28. 
Havehckf Havelock Bead, near the station. Marine^ Pelham Place, facing 
the sea — breakfast, 28. to 3s. ; dinner, 38. 6d. to 56. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 
28. 6d. ; attendance, 2s« ; private room, 46. to 5s. Norman, Norman Boad, 
East. Royal Oak (Family, Posting, and Commercial), Castie Street — 
breakfast. Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; dinner, Ss. to 4s. ; tea, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; 
bed, 28. ;^ -private room, 2s. 6d. Boyal Standard, Bobertson Street. Swan 
(Posting), High Street. St. Leonabds :— Royal VicUma (Family and 
Posting). South Saxon (first class Family Hotel and Posting-honse^. 
Su88€x (Family and Posting). 



HEBNE BAY (Kent). 

The name Heme, it is said, is derived from the nnmeroas herons that 
used to frequent the coast. It is like Eastbourne in one respect, it lies 
quite separate from its parent village, which, as is the case there, is situate 
a mile and a half inland, encircled by verdure and fine trees, and reached 
by a walk across green meadows. But there the resemblance ceases. 
Heme Bay is laid out with too much pretension to have the air of comfort 
that Eastbourne possesses ; the houses are too new and too wide apart, and 
the whole place has a somewhsit raw appearance. Apartments are to be 
found in abundance. The Parade extends along the coast for nearly a mile. 

Standing on the Pier Head, which is so great a distance from the shore 
(nearly three-quarters of a mile) that one feels quite out at sea upon it 
when at the extremity, fine views are obtainable of the Nore aiMl the 
xoany London-bound vessels of all descriptions and sizes from dl parts 
of the world. Centering at the point where they must all follow the same 
road, the ^ires of Beculver Church appear mounted on the clifis on the 
right, about three miles distant, while me Queen^s Channel, and a magnifi- 
eent stretch of deep, sea, seems to encompass the spectator on all ddes, 
almost to his feet. 

CuMATB. — ^The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population is 
17, or 8 less than the average for London (25). 

Bathinq. — ^Many visitors come here for this purpose in the summer 
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raontbs. There are two bathing establishmenti, machines, and a conve- 
nient place for bathing, without machines, at a short distance. 

Recreations. — These comprise a theatre, billiard rooms, a literarv 
institntion, assembly rooms, witii billiard and reading-rooms attached, 
readily and news rooms, etc. Becnlver is the first and most interesting 
of the excursions from Heme Bay. This was the ancient Regulbinm ; and 
there still exist part of a fortress, important Roman relics, and interesting 
remains. The walls that are now seen of the old fortress are very dilapi- 
dated and crambling. The wild fig, ivy, and elder grow over them. The 
sea has destroyed parts of them, although they were abont 12 feet thick, 
and, when entire, must have enclosed alK>tit 8 acres of land. But for this 
event the Saxon constructors were not blameable, for we have records which 
shew that in the sixteenth century the sea was a quarter of a mile ofi" the 
walk. Since then, it has been constantly encroaching, until now, it gains 
Bome two feet each year. It was here that Ethelbert built a palace, and 
devoted himself to religious retirement. 

Tliere is a melancholy story told about an abbess of the '< Poor Nuns of 
Davington," who, in fulfilment of a vow to Ihe Virgin, was sailing, with 
her sister, from Faversham to Broadstairs, when a storm overtook them. 
Their vessel was wrecked on this spot, and her sister died in conse<}uence. 
She then, as a caution to future ships nearing the coast, erected the " Sisters,** 
—two towers so called, — on the old church of Reculver, which has since 
been, for the most part, pulled down. But the *' Sisters" still remain to 
^de the distressed manner, though all else is gone; and the shore below 
18 strewed with the human bones that once filled the churchvard.* Canary 
grass, which the Flemings of Sandwich brought over, is to be found grow- 
ing plentifully in the vicinity of Heme. 

Newspapers. — The Kent HercUdy Thursday, 8d. 

Population, 3147. 

CoNVEYANCES.—From London (Bridge Station) S. E. R., 84 miles; 
fares, 10s., 66. 8d., 66. By London, Chatham, and Dover to Whitstable; 
fast trains, 9s., 7s., 4s. 6d. ; ordinary train, 8s., 66. 46. Omnibus from 
Whitstable, Is. By steamer from London Bridge Wharf on Saturdays, 
returning on Mondays, during the season ; the time of transit is about 6 
hours ; tares, 5s. 6d., 4s. 6a. ; children, 36. 6d. Steamers are in com- 
munication with the London and Tilbury Railway, and with Margate and 
Ramsgate. 

Hotels, etc. — Do(pfttfi— breakfast, 2s.; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 4s.; tea. 
Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed, 2s. ; attendance optional. New Dolphin — ^breakfast, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. ; tea. Is. Wi. ; bed. Is. to Is. 6d. ; attendance 
optional. Hoyal Pier— breakfast, 2s. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 
28. to 2s. 6d. ; attendance. Is. 6d. ; private room, 3s. 

* For a foil account of the antiquities and discoveries made here, see ** Antiqui- 
ties of Richboroi^ Recnlver, and Ljrane, by C. R. Smith." 
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ILFBAGOMBE (Dbvon). 

Ufracombe, situate near the mouth of the Bristol Channel, and on the 
north coast of Devon, a good sized seaport town, formed principally by 
one main street, about a mile long, running parallel with the sea-shore, 
and a harbour (formed by an inlet of the Bristol Channel), which is almost 
encircled by picturesque verdurous heights or tors, is remarkable for a 
peculiar form of coast, rarely to be met with ekewhere in England, 
beginning with the harbour of Ufracombe itself, the land and sea together 
combine in making constant alternations of high, crag^, furze-crowned tors, 
in some cases almost overhanging the sea below, which precipitately break 
and give place to little bays or inlets, separating and varying what would 
otherwise be a continuous line of cliiSs-— thus allowing glimpses of the inland 
foliage beyond, or a small river to join the sea ; or, as in Ilfracombe town, 
afifording a niche for a cluster of houses to station themselves, and thus 
producing an endless variety of novel and romantic scenery. Some of 
these heights serve as landmarks to the seamen ; and one of them, the 
Helesborough Bock, rises some 450 feet above the beach. On another 
stands what is believed to have been originally a chapel, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, but now used as a lightibpuse. At the other and western side of 
tlie harbour, lying at the foot of the tors, is the romantic little cove of 
Wilders Mouth. 

The town of Ilfracombe, although picturesquely situate, is anything 
but handsome in itself. An ugly row or two of visitors' houses, ostenta- 
tioualy perched on the hill-side, and looking down on the town, are staring 
enough ; otherwise, it is a veryunpretendis^, comfortable place. Latterly, 
many new houses have sprung up, and streets been built, to afford accom- 
modation to the increasing number of visitors. The terraces and public 
rooms in Coronation Terrace, and many houses at the east end, com- 
manding good views of the British Channel, evein to the Welsh shores, 
have all been lately erected. A row of good houses also runs along the 
side of the harbour. The Capstone Parade, a broad promenade which has 
been constructed round one of the hills, is on the verge of the sea, and 
affords a remarkably fine marine walk. A battery and lighthouse stand 
at the entrance to the harbour, which has, in addition to Lantern HID, its 
natural defence, and to other artificial protections, the additional security 
of a pier, 850 feet long, which also gives great facilities for vessels loading 
and unloading. 

Cluiatb.— The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
is 17, or 8 less than the general, average of London (25). 

Bathing. — ^It is a serious defect that there are no sands here fit to stroll 
on. There is a most novel arrangement for sea-bathing; the water 
is reached by a tunnel leading into two quiet coves, the gentlemen's 
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bathing-cove and the ladies'. There are bathing-machines, and a con* 
venient place for bathing (charge dd.) without them, within a reasonable 
distance. 

Crewkhome, where the hot and cold sea-water baths are, is at the 
entrance of the tnnnel. 

Becbeations. — There are pnblic assembly, with reading and billiard- 
Tooms, in Coronation Terrace, and an Hfracombe reading society. 

Of the inland country, and the delightful walks and drives it affords, 
Mr. Lewes, in his charming ^ Sea-side Studies,** savs — '^ The country 
an round is billowy with huls, which rarely seem to descend into valleys. 
The paradox may move your scepticism. Tou may bring excellent 
reason — ^physical, geological, and geographical — ^to prove that wherever 
there are hills there must be valleys. JNevertheless, the abstract force 
6£ what must he vanishes before the concrete force of vfhai m/ and at 
Hfracombe you will find hills abounding, hills rising upon hills, but not 
always malung valleys. What the French call mowoement du tenainf 
which suggests hills in motion like the waves, is here seen on everv side ; 
and these waving slopes are in spring time pale with primroses, or flaminjg 
with furze. If you get a sight of a bit of earth to varv the verdure, it is 
of that rich, red-brown marl which warms the whole landscape. If you 
climb one of those hills, the chances are that you come upon a rugged 
^cipice sheer over the sea, unless a green slope leads gently down to it. 
These breezy hills and soft secluded valleys (tnere are valleys), and the 
matchless lanes which intersect the land with beauty, afford endless walks 
with varied delights. The lanes of Devonshire are celebrated ; but what 
Shakespere*s works are to the criticisms which celebrate them, these lanes 
are to their reputation.*' Again : — " Familiarity only served to deepien 
my sense of the beauty of Ilfracombe ; the very last look was taken with 
a reluctance springing from unsatiated desire ; and on reaching Tenby, 
also a charming spot, the overpowering sense of disappointment assured 
me that Bfracombe was the enchantress she had seemea.^' 

But Tenby has the advantage of Ilfracombe in one respect, nfin* 
combe is, with the exception of Tenby, the richest and most interesting of 
all the English watering-places to a lover of those forms of marine life 
which have occupied so much attention of late ; for here, on &e rocky 
shore, are found some of the most beautiful and highly-prized specimens. 
Mr. Gosse is indebted to Ilfracombe for many of his &vourites, amoi^ 
others the anemonej which, when cut transversely, eats at both ends Bt 
once. This creature, he tells us, besides tempting the eyes, tempts the 
mouth also. Here there is the acom thdlf which lies as still as death 
when the tide has ebbed, but soon opens " its delicate little grasping hand 
of feathery fingers** as the reviving infiuence of its native briny water 
returns to surround it. Also, the exquisitely-delicate polype, with its 
curious bird's head ; and the madrepore " translucent, looking like the 
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ghost of a zoophyte." Quantities of shells are to be found at Barricane ; 
in &ct, the beech there is little but shells. There are the elephant's tusk, 
the elegant wentle-trap, the cylindrical dipper, locally termed " maggoty" 
and the large and beautiful nerite or *' guggy.*' 

"An advertisement informs us that Mr. Gosse met, in the summer of 
1855, at Ilfracombe, a party of ^ ladies and gentlemen, who formed them- 
selves into a class for tne study of Marine Natural History. It adds the 
still more agreeable announcement, that it is proposed to repeat the experi- 
ment every year ' at some suitable part of the coast.* We can imagine 
few plans better than the one here suggested for turning the six weeks or 
two months of sea-side transportation, to which custom and doctors doom 
80 many of our fellow-creatures, during the autumn months, into times of 
thorough enjoyment and real mental growth."* 

Mr. Lewes's " Sea-side Studies," Mr. Gosse's " Naturalist's fiambles 
on the Devonshire Coast," and Mr. Kingsley's " Glaucus," are each books 
of interest, filled with much fresh nature painting, and matters of instmo- 
tion to the naturalist-visitant of Dfracombe. 

It is also rich in its excursions. White Pebble Bay, a little eove, is 
below the Tors. Here the " True Maiden Hair" plant is to be found. 
A trilling payment is required of visitors to these Tors, which are endosed. 
Watermouth, with its charming wooded scenery^ its water, hills and deUs, 
and picturesque coves, lies about half-way on the road to Combe Martin, a 
beautifiil village of some antiquity, and noted for its silver mines, worked 
as early as Edward I.'s time, which, with Smalhnouth, may also be visited 
in this direction. Another visit should be to Morthoe and the Woola- 
oombe Sands^ about six miles eastward ; passing on the way Morthoe 
Church, which contains an interesting tomb, asserted by Camden to be that 
of William de Traci, one of St. Thomas a Becket's four murderers. The 
accuracy of this statement is questioned ; the brass monumental figure 
appears, from the chalice it holds in its hand, to be a priest. The inscrip- 
tion is now, unfortunately, illegible. Morte Stone, signifying the " rock of 
death," has seen some terrible shipwrecks. In 1852 five vessels struck 
cmd were lost upon it. The local superstition is, that a number of wives 
having complete dominion over their husbands, could take away this 
«tone, but that no other earthly power could produce any effect np<wi it. 
Greenland's Foot, which juts out into the sea, afiFords a good back view of 
the rugged and lonely coast. The Lover's Leap is a precipitous clifi^ 
standuig back frem the sea. Here the peculiar flesh v- tinted and shiny 
appearance of the rocks is remarkable where the surface has been smoothed, 
aqpeoially in oontrast with their intense blackness where they are laid 
op&i across the grain. Standing on this point, with the sea breaking 
Kraadly on the beach below, and with the face turned westward, we may 

• Saturday Review, May 10, 1866. The Rev. Charlea Kingdey has also spoken 
of this plan in his « Olaucus.'' 
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descry Wales by its blue mcfnntainB in the extreme distanoe. To say one 
can leave Bfracombe, and find still finer scenery in its neighbourhood, is 
to say much ; bat at Lynton and Lynmonth the visitor will find some of 
the very finest sceneir in England. Should he go from Oflracombe, and 
not intend staying a day or two, it would be advisable to procure a guide 
to the many, and, in some cases, utterly secluded points of attraction ; but 
there is ample occupation in visiting these points to last him some days, 
and there is plenty of accommodatiott to oe found, and apartments in 
abundance, both in Lynton and Lynmouth. 

Newspapeb.— TAtf Norik Devon Joumalf Thursday, 3Jd. 

Places of Worship. — The venerable church has a tower raised from 
the middle of an aisle, a peculiar position ; also, an old font and monu*^ 
ment, in memory of the mother or Prince John. The great antiquary 
Cftmden was pebendary of this church. There are chapels for the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, Baptists, Free Ohurohmen, Plymouth Brethren, Mariners, 
and Independents. 

Markets, etc. — ^Market-days, Wednesday and Saturday. The mar- 
ket is generally well supplied with fish. Fairs on April 14 and August 23. 

PoPirLATiON.--In 1861, 3034. 

Convey ANCEB.-T-From London (Paddington Station), G. W. R., etc., 
to Barnstaple 233 miles ; fares, 44s., 3l8., 17s. 6}d. Irom Birmingham 
(New Street Station), Birm. and Brist., etc., 209 miles ; fares, 42b. 8d., 
29s. Id., 156. G^d. Steam-packets ply between Bfracombe and Swansea 
from May to October, and to Bristol through the year. The Cornish boats 
also call off the harbour, on their passage between Hayle, Padstow, and 
Bristol. 

Hotels, etc.—Brt^nnta— breakfast. Is. 6d.to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 36.6d. ; 
tea, Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 2b. 6d. ; attendance optional. BoytU 
Clarence— breakfast, Is. 9d. ; dinner, 28. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. ; attend- 
ance optional. 

ILKLET (YORK). 

The Wharfe Biver, flowing now through long mQes of barren moor- 
land, now plunging down throu^ the gigantic crags which tower above it, — 
margined at one time by rich meadows and pasture -land, and villages with 
their groups of houses, and churches half hidden in vests of CTeen foliage, 
and at another rushing violently down under the rugged rocks of Bolton 
Strid which almost meet over it, comes in its course to the pretty village 
of Ilkley, which, thus enriched, becomes one of the most charming spots 
in the beautifrd valley of the Wharfe. It is romantically situated on the 
right bank of the river, and is bordered on the south by a fine range of 
mountains, the Bombalds, down which rushes a little stream with some 
force and impetuosity, known by the name of the Ilkley Water, and now 
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growing into repute for its use in the practice of hydropathy, for which 
there are two splendid establishments in the' neighbourhood. The older 
buildings of the village are mostly unassuming and neat; and, within the 
last few years, many excellent houses for visitors have been erected. 
There are also some very handsome residences in the vicinity. Ukley, if 
we may judge from many tokens, such as remains of a Roman camp, which 
can be traced on the south side of the Wharfe, and the Roman inscriptions 
that have been discovered here, is a place of great antiquity ; it is supposed, 
indeed, to have been l^e OUcana of the Romans, and the OUcanon of 
Ptolemy. 

Climate. — ^Its bracing mountain air is of great repute. The rate of 
mortality to each thousand of the population is in Otley (to which district 
Ilkley belongs) 20, or 5 less than the London average. 

Bathinq. — Ilkley is much resorted to in the summer and early autumn. 
One of the two hydropathic establishments we have mentioned (under the 
care of Dr. E. Smith, lessee^ is a large handsome stone structure, erected 
in the Italian style, containmg a dining-room to hold a hundred guests, 
large drawing and cofifee-rooms, library and billiard-rooms, various bath- 
rooms, and nearly ninety bedrooms. The house is surrounded by a kind of 
park, on elevated ground — a position commanding fine views of the adja- 
cent country. Mr. Major, the landscape gardener, who planned uie 
gardens of tiie neighbourmg hydropathic establishment of Ben Rhydding, 
also laid out the pleasure-grounds here. Ben Rhydding, a mile distant, 
has obtained wide and well-deserved reputation, and is much frequented 
by visitors as well as by patients. It is surrounded by beautiful ^unds, 
and stands in a fine position on the slope of Rombalds Moor. It was built 
about sixteen years ago, at a cost of nearly £30,000. Besides the common 
dining and drawing-rooms, etc., where the visitors meet, there are private 
rooms for those who wish them. It contains also a library well stocked 
with standard works, newspapers, magazines, etc., and has a billiard-room, 
bowling-green, an American bowling-sSley, and a racket court attached. The 
management of the medical department of Ben Rhydding is under Dr. Mac- 
leod. The treatment is not wholly hydropathic, but every practice is used, 
" whether exclusively hydropathic or not, which modem science and expe- 
rience commend as sound and salutary." A peculiar feature of the treatm^it 
here is the compressed air bath, of which Dr. Macleod has a high opinion ; 
whilst on the other hand, he emphatically states that during the whole time 
he has had it in operation (about two vears), he has not seen ^^ one preju- 
dicial effect arise from its use." A full list of charges is given in back's 
Guide to Yorkshire. At each establishment there has just been erected 
buildings for Turkish baths. The one at Ben Rhydding deserves especial 
notice. The exterior is in the Gothic style of architecture, and the interior 
of the most gorgeous Oriental. A new and commodious bufldin^, called 
Graglands, about half-way between the other establishments, and on the 
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same elevation, has jnst been opened as a second class hydropathic 
establishment, attended by Dr. Maoleod, and kept by Mr. Dobson, the pro* 
prietor — ^tetms for patients, including baths, medical attendance, etc., 
£1 : 158. per week. About half-way np the dediTity of Bombalds Moor 
stands " The Old Wells,*' a plain whitewashed building. There is here a 
r^ular, abundant, and never-Ming aup^v of pure cold spring water 
CTshins out of the hiU at a furious rate. •The wells are open to uiejpub- 
Bc, and baths of various kinds can be had at a small chaige. The ludey 
Bath Charitable Institution was founded in 1829, — ^is supported bv dona- 
tions and snbsoriptionB ; and the average number of patients admitted during 
the year is about dOO. 

KECREATiOMg. — ^The neighbouriiood abounds in pleasant walks. The 
Whiofe is well known to anglers on account of the mat numbers of smdl 
trout found in it. Ferns and wild flowers are abundant. There is a good 
drcnlating library in the village. A local hand-book is published. 

The visitors of Ben Bhydcung frequently form excursion parties among 
themselves to many of the surrounding places of interest, foremost amcmg 
which is Denton, the birth-place of Lord Fairfax, the parliamentary 
genenJ ; Harewood Park, the palatial residence of the Earl of Harewood ; 
the caves of Olapham, Weatheroote, and Tordas; Gordale Scar, and 
Malham Gove ; and, above all, Bolton Priory, or, as it is more commonly 
ctdled, Bolton Abbey, about five miles from Ilklev, which nature and art, 
poet and painter, have invested with undying recollections ; we need only 
remind the reader of Wordsworth's poem on the Strid and its sad story, 
and of Sir Edwin Landseer's picture of " Bolton Abbey in the olden time." 
Little of the former architectural magnificence now remains. The priory 
is supposed to have been originally erected at Embassy, near Skipton, in 
a bleas spot, about the year 1120, for Augustinian canons, byWilliam de 
Medlines and his wife. The daughter, Lftdv AHce, married WDliam Fite 
Duncan, nephew to David, King of Scotland, and had a son—" The Boy 
of Esmond." Let Wordsworth tell us what befell him— only we must 
premise that the river Wharfe at one part contracts between rocks to so 
narrow a dhannel that one can stride across ilr— hence the name the Strid : — 

•«Thi8 striding place is caOed the 3ind, 
A name which it took of yore ; 
A thousand yean hath it borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Bomilly come, 

And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps, for the hundredth time. 

Shall bound across the Strid? 

He sprang in glee, for what cared he 
ThtX the river was strong, and the rocks were stespf 

Bnt the ereyhoand in the leash hung back, 
And cAeeked him in his leap. 
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The boy is in the arms of the Wharfe, 

And strangled by a merciless force 
For never more was young Romilly seen 

Till he rose a lifeless corse. 

Now there is stillness in the hall, 

And long unspeaking sorrow : 
Wharfe shall be to pityinghearts 

A name more saa than Yarrow/* 

It is said tliat a forester, who witnessed the sad fate of tJie boy, pre- 
pared the mother for the intelligence of her bereavement, by asking, 
" What is good for a bootless beane?" (what remains when prayer is of no 
avail) — a question of which she evidently knew the dread import for she at 
once replied " Endless sorrow I" She then, it is said, removed the priory 
to tiiis site. It is now the property of the Duke of Devonshire. The 
church, the nave of which is still used as a parochial chapel,- is a mass of 
buildings of remarkable interest to the antiquarian. The churchyard, 
which is the scene of Wordsworth's " White Doe of Bylstone," is on the 
north side of the priory. The woods are open to the public on week days. 
The ruins of Barden Tower, built by Henry de Clifford, are three miles 
from Bolton. The chapel attached is still used as a place of worship. At 
the terminus of a projecting part of Rombalds Moor, and just overlooking 
Ben Rhydding, are two very prominent rocks called " The Cow and Calf,'* 
from the tops of which can be had a most grand and extensive view of the 
valley, east and west. On clear days, the high hills of Lancashire are seen 
towering in the west ; a little more north appears the top of Whemside ; 
and, turning eastward, one may trace in the distance the mmous Yorkshire 
Wolds. 

Places of Worship. — The church, a neat, unassuming building, is 
dedicated to *' All Saints.'' It contains the tomb of Sir Adam de Middle- 
ton, with his effigy in chain mail. It is about to be enlarged and partly 
rebuilt. In the interior of the belfry, and forming one of the basement- 
stones, is a very curious ancient figure in relief of a heathen goddess. In 
the churchyard there are some fine tombstones. There are also three very 
interesting Saxon crosses. The Wesleyans have a neat little chapel at the 
west end of the village. 

Population, 1407. 

Conveyances.— From London (King's Cross Station), G. N. R., to 
Leeds, 192^ miles ; fares, 3^., 24s., 168. From London (Euston Square 
Station), L. and N. W. R., to Leeds, 226J miles. From Leeds (Welling- 
ton Station) to Arthington, 9j^ miles, thence by omnibus to Skley. As 
a general rule, parties coming from a distance should pass through Leeds. 
Those coming from the nortii by way of Lancaster, or from Lanca£^ire, 
may leave the rails at Skipton ; but there is no regular communication from 
thence except in the summer season ; conveyances, however, can always 
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be had. During the summer, coaches mn daily to and from Leeds, Brad- 
ford, and Skipton. 

Hotels, etc.— Be» Rhydding Hydropathic EskibluSmieid^^Taifft al 
hydropathic table, 28. 6d. /M% WtUB Houae HydtopcMc EfkMuh^ 
f?iefit— dinner at public table, Ss. Liiter-Armi (the principal hotel). 
Boae and Crown, Wheat Sheaf. A new hotel is in eoune of erection 
in the centre of the village. It will be a noble building, will contain laiee 
dining and drawing rooms, billiards, etc., erecting at a cost of five or six 
thousand pounds. 



ISLE OF MAN. 

Conveyance. — The steamer from Liverpool to Douglas in five to six 
hours, and from Whit^aven to Ramsey in three hours. 

GsNE&AL Descbiftion.— The Isle of Man is situated nearly mid- 
channel in the Irish Sea, equidistant from the shores of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 82 miles north-west of Liverpool. Its extreme length Is 
31 miles by 8 to 12 miles in breadth, and its area is equal to 209 square 
miles. The population, in 1861, amounted to 52,339. When approached 
from the coast of Lancashire, the island presents to view a succession of 
bold cliffs and headlands backed by a lotty ridge of hills. On the north 
the land is low, but on the western shore rises abruptly from the sea. 
The loftiest summits are Sneafield (2036), North Barrule (1854), Bein- 
y-phot (1784), and Greebah (1600). From Sneafield one can descry, in 
clear weather, the mountains of Cumberland, of North Wales, of Arklow, 
in Ireland, and Gkdloway, in Scotland. The hills of the island are of a 
rounded form, evidently due to their submersion under the sea at some 
early geologic period. The rocks all belong to the palieozoic and pleisto- 
cene formations ; the lower palseozoic series being the most largely deve- 
loped. The scenery of the island, though neither grand nor rich, is of an 
open and invigorating character, and it may be said, that few places within 
such easy access will give the visitor from our large cities more healthful 
enjoyment than the Isle of Man. The climate is eminently salubrious and 
free from extremes of temperature. In consequence of the sea breezes 
that blow over the island, the average range of temperature is much less 
than what occurs on the mainland. The mean temperature of the year is 
found to be 49° 50'; of summer, 68° 69*; of winter, 41** 34'; that of 
January is 40° 31'; and of July 60° 18'. 

History. — The early history of the island rests on vague tradition. 
Its first king is said to have borne the polysyllabbio name of Mannan-beg- 
mac-y-Cheir, from whom the island takes its name. He is described as 
having been a great heathen magician, who with a word could envelop the 
land m dense mists, and when need arose, make one man appear as a 
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hundred. He is supposed to have reigned about the year 300 B. c. For 
many centuries after this the island experienced many changes of dynasty. 
At one time it was held by the king of North Wales, at another by the 
Scotch, frequently it was overrun by the Northmen, whose invasions were 
severally accompanied by a change of the crown. It was thus for many 
years regarded as a dependency of Norway along with the Hebrides or 
SodorsB ; hence the conjunct name of Sodor and Man, which is still applied 
to tiie bishopric. The island ultimately, however, fell into the possession 
of the English, and was held, per homagium legum^ by the house of Stanley 
from 1406 to 1736, when it passed into the hands of the Duke of Athole. 
This nobleman gave up his entire claims in 1829, on compensation being 
awarded to him by Parliament, and the island, with all its privileges and 
immunities, was ceded to the British Crown. In consequence of its long 
semi- independence, the Isle of Man is govierned by laws differing consider- 
ably from those of tiie United Kingdom, and is not affected by Acts of 
Parliament unless it be specially mentioned. The civil government is 
vested in three estates, — the Queen, the governor of the island assisted by 
his council, and the House of Keys. These last two estates united consti- 
tute a court of Tynwald, but without the concurrence of the Queen no 
legislative enactment can be passed. Of the courts of justice the most 
ancient is the Deemsters* court. There are two deemsters or judges in the 
island, who by their sole authority determine in cases of trespass, assault, 
debts, etc. For administrative purposes the island is divided into six dis^ 
tricts called sheadings^ which are again subdivided into seventeen parishes. 
Although the laws of the island are still peculiar, they have of late been 
assimilated to the English code in several particulars. Previous to the Act 
of 1765, the customs rates were so low compared with those of the United 
Kingdom, that the principal and most lucrative occupation of the inbabi- 
tanto consisted in smugglmg contraband goods into England and Scotland. 
This, however, has been stopped by subsequent Acts, which have raised 
the duties almost to the level of the imperial customs. 

Recbeations. — As the towns of Douglas and Ramsey are treated of 
separately, it will suffice to notice here the objects of interest which can 
be visited equally well from, these two towns. • Sneafield, about 14 
miles from Douglas and 6 from Ramsey. This hill may be ascended with 
ease by parties taking a conveyance from Douglas to Ramsey f8 miles), 
where a guide may be secured for the ascent, or from Ramsey oy Sulby 
Glen, to a moor within a mile ^r two of the summit. Visitors from Ramsey 
may follow a shorter route, which branches off to the left from Milntown 
Bridge and thence by Skyhill. The latter road, however, should only be 
undertaken by the stout pedestrian. If the day be clear, a very interesting 
view is obtained of the whole island, and of the distant mountains of North 
Wales, Cumberland, and Galloway, on the one hand, and of Lreland on the 
otiier. Peel <11 miles from Douglas via Crosby, and 16 miles from Ramsey 
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Ma Kirkmichael). Hotels: Ped Cattle and The Marine. This town, 
shnated at the month of the river Neb, is well worthy of a visit on account 
of the Old Castle of Peel and of the other antiquities of the vicinity. Peel 
Castle, rendered famons by Sir Walter Scott, m his novel of Pevem of the 
Peak, occupies a small island, connected by a narrow istlimus with the 
mainland. The battlements of the castle ahnost encircle the shores of the 
island, which rise precipitously from the sea. Witlidn the area of the for- 
tress is a round tower, much dilapidated, a pvramidal mound of Celtic 
origin, and four chapels of ereat antiquity. The cathedral church of St. 
Germains, which is in the best repair, was erected in 1245, and has an 
episcopal residence adjoining. Underneath the church is a dungeon where 
prisoners were confined who had incurred spiritual censure. The great 
antiquity of the castle is undoubted, though the walls are said to have been 
built by the Stanleys in the year 1500. There are many strange legends 
recorded about the ruins, the most celebrated being that of the Black Dog, 
which is said to have issued at midnight from one of the passages, and pro^ 
ceeded to the guardhouse, where it stationed itself before the fire, to the 
great terror of the soldiers. The castle may be reached by crossing the Neb, 
and proceeding along a causeway from the mainland, but a boat from Peel 
harbour should be preferred, as the shortest and most direct route. The 
Ttnwald Hill, this interesting memorial of past institutions, stands con- 
tiguous to St. John's Episcopal Church, 2 miles from Peel, on the Douglas 
road. It is a circular mound, consiBting of four tiers, which rise above each 
other in uniform proportions. It is 12 feet high and 240 feet in circum- 
ference at the base. From this mound, which is of artificial construction, 
all new laws of the island have been proclaimed since the year 1417 — a 
ceremon^r still performed on the 5th day of June each year. Glen Moy is 
a romantic glen, 2| miles to the south of Peel by the Airkpatrick road. It 
is in one of the secluded spots of this glen that Scott, in ^^Peveril of the 
Peak," places the scene of the lover's meeting so rudely interrupted by 
Major Bridgenorth. A pretty waterfall and some curious caves are to be 
seen in the glen. Visitors to reel should, if ijossible, proceed to Glen Moy. 
In the south of the island the place of most interest is Castietown and its 
vicinity, which can easily be reached from Douglas ; and, if a fly be taken, 
the whole can be visited in one day. Castletown (Hotels : The George 
and Lanocukirey and the EUan Kanntri), situated on a bay of the same 
name, is 10 miles south-west of Douglas, and is distinguished as the seat of 
l^e law courts and the residence of the governor. Castie Bushen stands 
in a prominent situation on the west side of the Silver Bum. It is said to 
have been erected- in 947, and presents signs of ^reat antiq^uity. It was 
besieged by the Scotch in 1313, and was held, durmg the civil wars of the 
Commonwealth, by the Earl of Derby. The law courts occupy apartments 
of modem date in the building. In the town there is a Doric column, 
situated in the Market Place, erected to the memory of Colonel Smelt, late 
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goremor of Man. Taking the road to Derby Hayen, the tourkt may visit 
Lorn House, the present residence of the governor, the ruin of Monnt 
Strange, where William Christian was executed for high treasfm* and, &r- 
ther on, King William*s College. This institution, founded in 1833 for the 
education of voung men studying for the church, is built in the Elizabethan 
s^le, in the form of a cross. It was partly destroyed by fire in 1844, but 
afterwards restored. The museum contains specimens of the various mine- 
rals found in the island, and several curious antiquities. A pleasant day's 
excursion may be made from Castletown to Ejerk Ruqhen, Spanish Head, 
and The Calf of Man. The road to Kirk Bushen, which is four miles 
to the west of Castietown, passes the mansion-house of Kentraugh, the seat 
of £. M. Gawne, Esq., and the &mous Cronk-ny-Moar, or Fairy HQl, 
situated a littie to the west of Rushen church. This barrow, of Celtic 
origin, forms a truncated cone forty feet in height, and is surrounded by a 
fosse, which, when filled with water, must have rendered the fortress nearly 
impregnable. Taking the road to Spanish Head, the tourist passes the 
village of Port le Mary, situated on the extensive bay of Pooll Vash, and 
has an onportunity of visiting tiie limestone and slate quarries of the neigh- 
bourhood. Spanish Head (6 miles from Castletown), is an imposing cM, 
which rises 300 feet precipitously from the sea. Its name is derived from 
the destruction of part of the Spanish Armada which took place on this 
dreadful headland m 1588. In the vicinity are twelve remarkable chasms 
in the rock, the result of volcanic action. The Calf of Man may be visited 
by boat from Port le Mary or from the Spanish Head. The latter route, 
however, is sometimes dangerous on account <^ the rai>idity of the tide 
which runs through the sound. On the south side of this islet is a remark- 
able mass of scmst resembling an artificial tower, and near at hand is a 
singular rock called the Eye, from its resemblance to an artificial ' arch. 
On one of the lofty sea cliffs are the remains of a hermitage where a re- 
cluse once lived, to expiate for the sins he committed on the mainland ! 
Those who are fond of rabbit shooting will have enough of sport here, as 
the islet is overrun with these animals. Returning to Castietown and pro- 
ceeding northward to Douglas bv the high road, the traveller passes Malew 
parish church and reaches the village of BallaSalla (2 miles from Castle- 
town and 8 miles from Douglas). Here, on tiie right bank of the stream, 
are the remains of Rushen Abbey, founded b^ Olave II., and built by Ewan, 
abbot of Fumess in 1134. It was the burj^mg-place of the kings of Man. 
All that remains of the abbey are portions of its two towers or steeples. 
From Douglas the tourist may easily visit Braddan Church (1^ mile to 
the west), one of the most romantic spots in the island. The church itself 
is comparatively modem, having been erected in 1773 on the site of the 
old church of St. Brandon, said to have been founded in the tenth century. 
In the churchyard is a fine specimen of a Runic cross with a Norse inscrip- 
tion, and a stone shield with a cross and ornamental carvings. A hand- 
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some monument to the memory of Lord Henry Murray, brother of the late 
Duke of Atholl, is likewise a conspicucnis object here. Taking the road to 
Crosby (6 miles from Douglas), about half a mile beyond the villase, on 
the right side of the road, stands the chisel of St. Trinions, a rain of great 
antiquity, dedicated to St. Trinion, bishop of the Picts : and about 2 miles 
south-east of Crosby vift EUersley, there is the most perfect specimen of a 
dniidical stone circle in the island. It is situated near tiie summit of 
Slieu-Chiarm ((he mountain of the Lord), which is approached by Gt^len 
Darragh {the glen of the oaks)^ a name evidently derived firom the number 
of oak trees that once covered this part of Uie island. This druidical 
temple is worthy of a visit by all lovers of antiquities. Returning to 
Douglas and proceeding northwards, the visitor comes to Lazey (8 miles 
from Douglas and Ramsey), a small village situated at the month of a 
streamlet of the same name which falls into a wide bay here. The village 
owes its trade to .a lead and blende mine a mile up the glen, where a very 
large water-wheel may be seen, 72 feet in diameter. A curious relic of 
past times is met with on the road to Lazev, about a mile and a half south 
of the village, in the form of perpendicukr stones, whidi form a group 
called " the Clovcm Stone$y Although conjecture regarding these anti- 
quities has been much at variance, they are generally supposed to mark 
die burying-place of some king or warrior. Another similar curiosity is 
found about half a mile on the other side of Laxey. Maughold Chubch 
(2 miles south-east of Ramsey, and 16 miles north of Douglas), situated 
near the sea-coast half a mile from Mau^hold Head, is rendered interesting 
on account of the antique monuments in its churchyard, one of which, a 
cross of the fourteenth century, five feet in height, with a carving of the 
Crucifixion and of the Virgin Mary, is in pretty good preservation. Below 
the rocks whidi form Maughold Headland is a &mous well, whose waters 
are said to contain much obstetric virtue. At Ballaglass, a mile to the 
south of the church, there is a romantic waterfall. In the northerly part 
of the island there are not many objects of interest. The country is for 
the most part flat and moorland. The tourist, however, may enjoy a visit 
to the following places : — The mansion-house of Balla-Killingan, Lezayre 
Church, and the pretty Glen Trunnon, all in the same neighbourhood (1 
mile from Ramsey by the Sulby road) — the ancient fort near Bellachurry, 
(S miles from Ramsey by branch road to the right from Sulby high road), 
which is surmised by some to be Danish, but most probablv was con- 
Ktmcted during the dommonwealth. It is quadrangular, and defended by 
a ditch — ^the Point of Ayre (7 miles north of Ramsey), the most northerly 
point of the island, where an extensive sea view may be obtained. 

The only other places of interest are Kirk Michael and &ffiHOP*8 
CoUBT. The former (10 miles from Ramsey vi& Sulby, and 14 miles 
north-west of Douglas) is an elegant church in the cathedral style, built 
of a peculiarly cdoured stone. In its churchyard Ue the remains of 
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Bishop Wilson, if?ho died 1755, much venerated in the island, and around 
him those of several of the Manx bishops. There are likewise three 
curious Runic crosses here, the centre one being surmounted by the carving 
of a warrior astride upon a battle-axe. About a mile north of the church, 
on the Ramsey road, is Bishop's Court, or episcopal residence. The pre- 
sent building, built in the castellated style, was in existence in the thirteenth 
century, but has been so often repaired, that with the exception of Eong 
Orry*s tower, the whole may be said to be of modern date. A chapel and 
schoolhouse are attached. The visitor will likewise be repaid by a ramble 
through the beautiiid glen, which is in immediate contigmty to the Court. 



DOUGLAS (Isle op Man). 

Douglas (population, 12,511) lies on the south side of a crescent-shaped 
bay of about three miles, and is said to derive its name from two rivers 
called Doo and Glass. The landing pier is of considerable size, being 520 
feet long, and more than 40 wide. At the end is a handsome lighthouse, 
built in 1800 bv Government, at a cost of £25,000. There is also a build- 
ing on the rocks, called the Tower of Refuge, for the benefit of distressed 
mariners. The town itself was formerly irregularly built ; in some parts it 
still remains so, and has a rather dirty look ; but new and even streets are 
in progress, and a steady improvement is being made in its appearance and 
comfort, while the suburbs are decidedly beautiful. 

Bathing. — The sea is generally clear and placid. There are Caves 
in the rocks along the beach, which supply most agreeably the place of the 
ordinary machines, some of which, however, are also provided. There ari& 
hot and cold bathing establishments. Douglas has a fine bracing air, and 
is well sheltered from all winds but the south-east. The mean winter 
temperature is nearly 42°. 

Regbeations. — There are news-rooms and good libraries, and several 
local papers are published here. There is also a good theatre and several 
billiard rooms, but no assembly rooms. The pier (free) forms an excellent 
promenade, and is much frequented by visitors who watch from thence the 
arrival and departure of the steamers. Many kinds of rare and valuable 
shells are found on the beach, and quantities of sea-weed, cornelians, and 
fish are thrown up by the sea at every tide. Conspicuous among the 
beautiful scenery of Douglas is Castle Mona, the niin of the once magnifi- 
cent residence of the Duke of Athol, surrounded and overhung by luxuriant 
foliage. Harold Tower, on Douglas Head, commands a grand prospect of 
this castle, with the sea below it. There are several churches and dissent- 
ing chapels, at some of which the service is performed in Manx. All the 
necessaries of life are unusually cheap here ; which makes Douglas a desir- 
able place of residence for families and persons of limited income. 
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CoNTEYANCES. — From Liverpool to Douglas by steamer daily in 
smnmer, every other day in winter, Sundays, excepted (between 6 and 6 
hours), 70 miles; fares, 6s., 3s. ; return-tickets avwlable for 14 days, 9s., 
48. 6d. Douglas has also steam communications with Fleetwood, Holy- 
head, and Dublin. Omnibuses run between the different towns in me 
island in summer, and private conveyances may be hired very cheaply. 
Douglas is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc. — Caatie Mona (formerly a ducal residence) — breakfast, 
from 2s. ; dinner, from 28. 6d. and upwards ; tea from Is. 6d. ; bed, 28. 
and 3e. ; attendance. Is. 6d. per day; private room, 4s. to 6s. Table 
d*h6te, board only, 68. per day. Fort Ann (formerly the residence of the 
late Sir William Hilliary, Bart.) — ^attendance, Ts. per week. Johnson's 
Briiishy Market Place. Mrs. Fargher's Boarding House — breakfast, Is. ; 
dinner, 2s. ; tea. Is. ; bed. Is. to Is. 6d. ; attendance optional ; private room, 
28. JSayal, on the Pier. Stead's Adelphij Church Street. 



RAMSEY (Isle of Man). 

Bamsey [Hotels: The Albert, fronting the sea, bathing machines 
attached, and the Mitre, Parliament Street (population, 2891)] is situated 
at the mouth of the river Sulby, on the north-east coast of the Isle of Man, 
sixteen miles from Douglas. This rising watering-place consists of one or 
two good streets, and numerous detached houses. From its retired situa- 
tion it has of late become a favourite residence of the visitors to the island, 
and although not in such a central position as Douglas, there are several 
short excursions in its immediate neighbourhood of an agreeable kind. 
The beach, which is of pure and consistent sand, is a great attraction, both 
for bathing and as a promenade. In the town itself there are no bmldings 
of any note, but there may be mentioned the court-house, where the Deem- 
ster for the northern district, and other magistrates, dispense justice. The 
principal church, St. Paul*s, stands in the Market-place. It was raised by 
private subscription, and, along with St. Mary's at Ballure, acts as chapel 
of ease to Manghold parish church, two and a half miles distant. There 
are also two dissenting chapels. The harbour of Ramsey has been much 
improved recently, in order to give greater facilities for direct communica- 
tioQ with the mainland. A swift steamer connects the town with Liver- 
pool and Whitehaven, and easy access by road is obtained with Douglas 
and Peel. All the necessaries of life are to be had here at a very reason- 
able price. Ballure Glen, on the south side of the town, is a favourite re- 
sort of the residenters here. A path which leads ofi' the glen to the right, 
and overlooks the town, commands a very extensive prospect. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT.* 

A glance at a map of Hampehire would lead Datnrally to the conclusion 
that at an earlier penod of England's history than our records embrace, a 
river flowing through its centre had formed for itself two openings to the 
sea, one on the eas^ and the other on the west ; and that in the course of 
time they gradually widened and deepened, untU at last the Isle of Wight 
was separated by the waters of the Channel, under the title of Solent, vary- 
ing in breadth from one mile to six. Whittaker and Gilpin both held the 
b^ef that in the time of the Bomans the island was at low water joined to 
the mainland. The latter writes — " As we entered the Lymington river 
we found a fresh proof of the probability of the aucient union between 
VecHa (the Roman name of the island) aiid the main. The tide was gone, 
and had left vast stretches of ooze along the deserted shores. Here we 
saw lying on the right a huge stump of a tree, which our boatman informed 
us had been dragged out of tiie water ; he assured us also that the roots of 
oaks and other trees were often found in these banks of mud, which seems 
still more to strengthen the opinion that all this part of the coast, now 
covered by the tide, had once been forest land." In some works^ as in 
Smith's edition of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, the Solent is spelled Sol- 
verUf ** and this," writes Sir B. Worsley, " might be the true spelling, on 
the supposition of the island having hitherto been joined to the mainland, 
and disunited by the encroachments of the sea, from the Latin verb solverey 
to melt, loosen, or set at liberty." The shape of the island has been 
described as an oblong lozenge, and in less refined language as " a ham, 
with its shank end turned westward, being in good sooth the ham of Hamp- 
shire.'* The principal river, and indeed the only one of note, is the Medina, 
which, rising among the hills on the south of the island, flows northward as 
a little stream past iTewport, whence it widens considerably before it pours 
itself into the Soleot, between East and West Cowes. Ba3*s are very 
numerous along the boundary-line, the chief being Brading Harbour on ihe 
east, followed by Sandown on the south-east, then Chale Bay, Brixton Bay, 
Freshwater Bay, Alum Bay, on the extreme west, Yarmouti> Bay, Newton 
Bay, and Gurnard Bay. The Isle of Wight possesses a rich fund of geolo- 
^cal treasures ; indeed it is doubtful if such a field for study exists elsewhere 
in England as ihat presented bv this detached island. It would be out of 
place here to give any detailed account of the strata. Those who desire 
such information will find more in the books of Dr. Mantell than it would 
be possible to give in the limited space at our disposal, while it will be suf- 
ficient for the purposes of the tounst to give a very general idea of the for- 
mation of the island. '* A ridge of chalk, commanding the best prospects, 
* For forther particnUrs see BlacVs *< Guide to the Ishmd." 
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runs throngh from Needles Down (600 feet high) past the Downs called 
Afton (600 feet), Shalcombe, Motteston (698 feet), Brixton, Galboome, 
ChiUerton, Bowcombe, Arreton, Ashey, and Brading, to Bembridge or 
Calver Cliff. To the north lie the pluBtic clay sands, beds of shelly marl, 
and the clays, etc*, of the 'Isle of Wight deposit,' which is fonnd on the 
Hampshire side &nd round London ; and to the sonth the upper and lower 
greensand {Hrevailsy crossed by the Wealden clay (with Sanrian bones, 
Cyprides, and Cvclades shells in it), from Brixton, by Kingston, Godshill, 
etc., and pierced by the chalk, which rises 700 feet at Shanklin Down, 
and 830 leet at St. Catherine's, near the old chapel nrin.'* Dr. Mantel! 
sayfr— *'The peculiarity of the Isle of Wight eocene strata, as compared 
with those of London, consists in the lacustrine and finviatile character of 
the up{)er series of deposits, which is superimposed on marine strata iden- 
tical with those of Brocklesham. The fresh-water bed consists of marls, 
sands, and limestones, oontaining abundance of river and lacustrine shells, 
and a few bones and teeth of mammalia^ of some of the extinct genera of 
the Paris basin. This series is spread over the northern districts of the 
island, forming the coast line from Whitecliff Bay to Headon Hill in Alum 
Bay. The fresh- water deposits on the southern side of the island approxi- 
mate to those of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. These strata consist of clays, 
sands, and sandstones, with bands of shelly limestones and grit, and are 
replete with tiie same species of river shells, terrestrial plants, and bones of 
reptOes, as tiie Wealden of the south-east of England. They form a line of 
low cli^ in Sandown Bay, on the south-east of the island, and in the bay 
between Atherfield Point and Compton Bay, on the south-west."* Ochres 
of different sorts abound in the islmid ; wood-coal or lignite, fuller's earth, 
pipe-clay, copperas-stone, and sand for glass-making, are also found. 

CiiiMATE. — The climate is everything that could be desired, being 
bracing, on account of the sea-breezes it enjoys, and dry, owing to the 
state of the soiL Dr. Clarke says of it, in his Treatise on the Influence of 
Climate in the Cure of Chronic Diseases — '* The island, frt>m the variety 
which it presents in point of elevation, soil, and aspect, and from the con- 
iigaration of its hills and shores, possesses several peculiarities of climate 
and situation, which render it a very favourable and commodious residence 
Uiroughout the year for a large class of invalids. On this account the Isle 
of Wight claims our particdar attention, as it comprehends within itself 
advantages which are c^ great value to the delicate mvaHd, and to obtain 
which, in almost any othHsr part of England, he would require to make a 
conmderable journey." In the south, myrtles, geraniums, and hydrangeas 
grow to a great size, '^ in a climate softer than any in England." On many 
of the cli& the sanmhire {crUhmum mairi^mum) is gatibered for pickling. 
The visitor may perchance see one of those conservators to luxury*s palate 
plying his dangerous trade. 

• If anteirs •* Wonders of Geology. " 
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« Half way down, 
Hang^ one that gathers samphire — dreadful trade I 
Hetbinks he seems no bigger than his head.** 

The soil is principally a fertile loam ; and the agricnltore, as might be ex- 
pected from the many advantages which it enjoys, is good. Wheat yields 
from 18 to 21 bushels per acre, barley 30, oats SO, peas 28, and potatoes 
60 to 80 sacks. The sheep are Dorsets and Leicesters, and abont 60,000 
in nmnber. 

The island is divided into two liberties — East and West Medina — sepa- 
rated by the river — ^and thirty parishes. There is but one market town, 
t. 6., Newport. It returns two members to Parliament— one for the island 
itself, and one for Newport. 

Area, 136 square miles, or 86,810 statute acres. Population in 1861, 
55,362. Length from east to west, 22^ miles ; greatest breadth, 13 miles ; 
average breadth, 6^ miles. Circuit of the island, 56 miles. 

Principal Seats on the Island. — Osborne House, Her Majesty the 
Queen ; Appuldurcombe, R. W. Williams, Esq. ; St. Clare, Harcourfc 
Vernon, M.P. ; Nanwell, Sir H. Oglander, Bart. ; St. John'8,.A. F. Hamil- 
ton, Esq.; Orchard, Ladv Gordon; Northwood Park, W. G. Ward, Esq.; 
St. Lawrence, Earl Yarborough ; Gatcombe, Mrs. Bidgood ; Steephill, A. 
Hamborough, Esq.; Priory, R. A. Gray, Esq. ; Norris Castie, R. Bell, Eeq.; 
Standen, General Evelegh; Westridge, Mrs. Young; Northconrt, Sir H. P. 
Gordon, Bart. ; Brook House, James How, Esq. ; Springfield, J. Callender, 
Esq.; Fairlee, Richard Oglander, Esq.; Farringford, Alfred Tennyson, 
Esq., poet laureate ; Femhill, 0. Saunders, Esq. ; Swainston, Sir J. Simeon, 
Bart.; Westover, Lady Gort; East Cowes Castle, Lord Heytesbury. 

The commodious little vessels of the " Southampton and Isle of Wight 
Steam Packet Company" ply regularly between the port of Southampton 
and West Cowes, several times daily, the sail occupying an hour. Land- 
ing on the pier, behind the Fountain Hotel, we find numerous coaches ready 
to bear itxQ tourist to any part of the island. 



COWES. 

Though inferior in beauty, less quiet, and not quite so easily reached as 
Ryde, Cowes will possibly be to many visitors the more attractive place of 
the two, partiy on account of the bustle and animation arising n-om its 
being the chief port of the island, and a sort of last calling place for ships 
between England and all parts of the world, and also from its being tne 
station of the Boysd Yacht Club— a circumstance that gives much and 
special interest to Cowes. It lies on the right side of the estuary of the 
Medina river (here a mile broad), and is often called West Cowes, to dis- 
tinguish it from East Cowes, on the opposite shore. The first appearance 
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of the place from the water iB attractive, for you do not, until very close to 
them, notice how narrow and disagreeable are the streets that compose the 
town. Looking to the right the eye rests chiefly on the old casUe, now the 
Boyal Yacht Squadron House, the fine parade, the Gloster Hotel, and the 
green slopes above, dotted over with gentlemen's seats, each embowered in 
foliage. There was formerly a corresponding castle at East Gowes, and it 
is to these two fortifications that Leland refers in the lines — 

<< The two great Cows that in loud thunder roar, 
^This on the eastern, that the western shore, 
Where Newport enters stately Wight" 

Newport seems to have been an ancient name for the Medina. 

Climate. — The rate of mortality to each thousand of the population 
of the Isle of Wight is 17, or 8 below that of London. Doubtless, if we 
had separate particulars for the'difierent parts of the isle, the result would 
be less favourable to Cowes, and more favourable to the places on or near 
the Undercliff. 

Bathing. — ^The beach is good, and well sheltered, and consequentlv 
firequented by bathers in almost all weathers. It is well supplied with 
bathing-machines. There are excellent baths. 

Recreations. — There are a mechanics' institute and a library. The 
great attraction is the squadron of the Royal Tacht Club. The yachting 
season extends from the 1st of May to the 1st of November. The Gloster 
Hotel (formerly the yacht club-house), with its projecting verandah, and 
battery in front, from which salutes are fired, is the place of assemblage 
for visitors, for whom it provides all needful accommodation, including 
library and reading-room. The members of the Royal Yacht Club 
mmibler more than 150 noblemen and gentiemen, in addition to the 
honorary members, who are chieflv naval officers. The Queen not un- 
frequency honours the squadron with her presence in the royal yacht; and 
the Government, looking upon the institution as one of national value, 
employing as it does a great number of vessels, varjdng from 40 to 600 or 
600 tons, and some 14(>0 seamen, all picked hands, gives permission to the 
members to carry the St. George's ensign, while foreign ports admit them 
free of port dues. A regatta takes place on the 21st, 22d, and 23d of 
August, when a prize, value one hundred guineas, is given by her 
Majesty, and when the spectacle of the yachts, all dressed out in their 
gayest colours, and surrounded by innumerable boats ^nd small vessels, is 
a sight worth seeing. Sailing boats* are always readily obtained here at 
28. an hour, and are much used for excursions round the island. Steamers 
also are frequently advertised during the summer as making the same tour, 
and a most agreeable one it is to those who are not subject to sea- 
sickness. 

East Cowes, reached by crossing the ferry, forms a delightful day's 
excursion. There are botanical gardens, covering 30 acres of land, on the 
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summit of the hill. East Cowes Castle, a nfodem pile, was bailt by the 
architect of Buckingham Palace, Nash, as a residence for himself. It is in 
tiie Gothic style, and has some fine conservatories. Norris Castle, erected 
from the designs of Wyatt, bv Lord Henry Seymour, has entertained 
George IV., and was occasionally the resort of her present Majesty, when 
Princess Victoria. The vie^s from this castle across the Solent are very 
fine, and are essentially the same as those enjoyed from Osborne House, 
the seat of her Majesty, who, on her visits, lands at East Cowes. Osborne 
House, which is never open to the public, is built in the Italian style, and 
is surrounded by magnificent terrace walks, and a park with a carriage- 
drive of eighteen miles, with a pier for the special use of the royal house- 
hold. There is a favourite walk along the shore to Northwood, which 
commands views the whole way of the Hampshire coast. The banks of 
the Medina also are very pleasant, and numerous places in the neighbour- 
hood will repay the pedestrian for his trouble in seeking them. 

Plages of Worship. — ^The old church, situated a little beyond the 
town, was built in 1653. Trinity Church is a modem building in the 
Gothic style. There are places of worship for Episcopalians, Independents, 
Roman Catholics, Bible Christians, Primitive — Reformers — and Werfeyan 
Methodists. Whippingham Church, which the Queen attends during her 
visits to Osborne, contains a handsome chancel and aisle, erected by the 
munificence of her Majesty. Near this church is the spot to which Kins 
John came after signing the Great Charter, and when seeking refuge; and 
where, says Grafton, he lived " a solitarie life among ryvers (pirates) and 
fishermen." 

Market-dats. — ^Tuesday and Thursday. Th^e is an annual fair 
on Whit-Thursday. 

Population, 6482. 

Conveyances.— From London (Waterloo Station), L. and S. W. R., 
to Southampton, 94} miles; fares, 16s., lis., $s. fid. From Waterloo to 
Portsmouth (by Havant), 74 miles; fares, 15s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 6s. 2d. From 
London Bridge Station, L. £. and S. C. R. to Portsmouth, 95^ miles ; fibres, 
15s. 6d., lOs. 6d., 6s. 2d. From Victoria (Pimlico) liie &res are dightly 
more, the distance being 97 miles. Steamers to and from Southampton, 
Portsmouth, and Ryde, several times dailv; to Yarmouth onoe etaily. 
Coaches to and from Rjde and Newport daily ; to Newport several times 
daily (in connection with the steamers), and also to Ventnor two or three 
times a day, once via Godshill and once via Blackgang. Conveyances are 
always ready for travellers proceeding to any part of the island. The 
Electric Telegraph Office is at 66 High Street. 

Hotels, etc.-^TAe Olagter, Parade, West Cowes (late Royal Yacht 
Squadron House). Ariis {laie Marine) — ^breakfast, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 
2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; attendance optional; 
private room, 2s. 6d. to lOs. Chester House. Fountain — breakfast. Is. 6d. 
to 2s. ; lunch, Is. ; dinner, 28. ; lea, Is. 6d. ; supper, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. 
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and Inwards ; attendance optional ; private room, 2b. 6d. Gtarge. Okhe, 
Mecwna (E. Cowes). Vine — breakfast, Is. 6d. and npwards; dinner, 28. 
and upwards; tea, Is. 6d. and upwards; bed, Is. 6d. to 2s.; attendaoce 
optional ; private room, 2r. 6d. 

RYDE. 

Byde is rich in its accommodations for visitors, in the beauty of its 
scenery, and the picturesqueness of its houses and gardens, which rise, 
" as spectators in an amphitheatre,'* upwards from uie sea, and have at 
times august spectacles to look upon, in the assemblages of British fleets 
off Spithead. Thus naturally and artificially favoured, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Ryde should have risen from the mere fishing village 
it was, to the attractive and highly patronized sea-bathing place it is. 
Yet with all its advantages, Ryde has one fault : — The place, which in 
Fielding's time '< did not seem to contain above thirty houses in the whole 
parish,'' is growing almost too fast, looks too modem, and possesses a little 
too much of the pretension of watering-place architecture. Very pleasant 
however is the towu, so neat and regularly buflt, with so many handsome 
sho^s, and such open and airy streets; and its popularity appears to be on 
the increase ; stuccoed houses and villas are sprmguig up in every direction, 
helping rather than deteriorating, as is too frequently the case, the general 
beauty of the place, by their being so constantly among trees, and in their 
own gardens. These trees form one of the most attractive features of 
Ryde ; they grow luxiuiantly down almost to Uie very verge of the water ; 
a peculiarity that, seen from the sea, is singularly beautiful. Altogether, 
few towns are so impressive on the first approach as this. 

Byde dates the oeginning of its prosperity from the construction of 
its pier. Before then, all access to the village was forbidden, except 
at lugh tide, by " an impassable gulf," says Fielding, " if we may so call 
it, of deep mud, which could neither be traversed by walking or swimmiii^ ;** 
but, strange to relate, tiiis bed of mud ]}as been covered by a layer of fine 
sand, which even Dr. Mantell, tlie eminent geologist, is piu^ed to account 
for, and become so hard that it will bear any weight ])ut upon it, since the 
pier has afforded a landing-place at all times of the tide in calm weather. 
This pier projects some 2226 feet into the sea ; and from its extremity 
commands a m)8pect embracing Spithead, Portsmouth, Haslar Hospital, 
Southampton Water, and Calshot Castle. It is well provided with seats, 
many of which are covered in. There is a charge of 2d. for each person 
for uie day; Is. 3d. a week; 4s. a month; 8s. a quarter; and less in 
proportion for families, according to the number of persons. The pier is 
about' to be much enlarged, and a new pier and landing quays are in 
course of erection. 

^The Esplanade affords a carriage way of a mile in length. 
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Ryde is divided into two portionS) Upper Ryde, the old town, which is 
in the parish of Newchurch ; and Lower Ryde, the modem. It contains a 
few public buildings, such as the lately erected Club House, the Town Hall, 
and Market House, etc. 

The associations of Ryde are not remarkably interesting. In old 
records the name is written La Rye, It was burnt by the French in the 
reign of Richard II. It is mentioned as one of the places where a watch 
was to be kept for the security of the island, but there is a melancholy 
remembrance of probably much deeper interest attached to it. At the 
" Duver," on one part of the Esplanade, were formerly some small grassy, 
mounds. These marked the graves of the unfortunate crew of the '^ BoyaJ 
George.'' Their bodies were washed ashore here. " We did not much 
like," said a fisherman, of whom Sir Henry Englefield inquired about these 
graves, " we did not much like drawing a net hereabouts for some weeks 
afterwards ; we were always bringing up a corpse." 

CLiifATE. — The rate of mortalify m 1856 for each thousand of the 
population was 17, or 8 less than tibe general average of London (25). 
The air is very mild. The scarlet geranium will live here out of doors 
through the winter. During the last four years, a sum of ^£30,000 has 
been laid out by the Town Commissioners in public improvements ; the 
principal things being, establishing efficient water-works, to bring a supply 
of the purest water from Ashey Down, four miles distant ; building a fine 
esplanade, and making a complete system of drainage from every house 
into the sea below low-water mark. A park has been laid out on rising 
ground to the east of the town, which is being rapidly built on. A num- 
ber of beautiful villas and mansions are now finished and occupied. The 
water comes in a constant supply from a chalk hill at Ashey, four miles off. 

Bathing. — ^There are three bathing establishments, where hot and 
cold baths of various kinds are obtainable. The sea-bathing is good. 

Regrbations, etc. — Ryde is well provided with amusements. It has 
a Yacht Club, with fine club-houses adjoining ; and annual regattas (b<Mt 
viewed from the pier) are held about August or September. The Town 
Hall contains a room sixty feet long, used occasionally as a public ball 
room. There are also assembly rooms, a theatre (open generally from 
July to October), libraries and reading-rooms, the Ryde Literaiy and 
Scientific Institute, a philosophical society, founded in 1851, especially for 
the prosecution of meterological studies, and a masonic lodge. The 
Victoria Arcade, built by Westmacott, cost £10,000. It contains fourteen 
shops and a long show-room. The town band and the military band play 
on the pier during the season. 

The excursions to. be made about the island are numerous. In the 
summer months a steamer goes all round it twice a week ; &re, 88. The 
walks are very delightful, though far too numerous for description here. 
One charming road leads through the village of Binstead (where are some 
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interesting quarries), and an adjacent wood to Quor Abbe}^ about two 
miles distant, between Ryde ana Osborne, the residence of the Queen. 
The outer walls are almost all that remain of this Cistercian abbey, founded 
in 1132 by Baldwin de Rivers, who was buried in it. These ruins are in 
a richly wooded valley and a lovely neighbourhood. 

Newspapers.— T^ hie of Wight Mercwry^ Friday, 3d. The ItU of 
Wight Observer, Friday, 3d. 

Places op Worship.— Holy Trinity is a modem Gothic church, 
with a spire 146 feet high. The family of Lind of Westmont contributed 
some £2000 to its erection, partly in land. St. James' contains a fine 
altar window, and is elegantly fitted up. St. Thomas', a fine Gothic pile, 
has a lofty spire. There are also places of worship for Roman Catholics, 
Wesleyans, Primitive Metihodists, Independents, Plymouth Brethren, and 
Baptists. 

Markets. — Open daily. Market-days, Tuesday and Friday. An 
annual fair is held July 5. 

Population.— In 1861, 9269. 

Conveyances, etc.— From London (Waterloo Station) to Portsmouth, 
S. W. R., 944 miles (by the new route the distance is only 74 miles) ; 
from London Bridge, L. B. and S. 0. R., 95j[ ; fares, both routes, 15s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 6s. 2d. Steamers cross from Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gtosport, 
every half hour in the summer months, and after the arrival of the trains 
from London ; the passage, 5 miles, takes nearly half an hour. In the 
winter they pass eight or ten times daily. From Southampton to Ryde 
by steamers. Steamers, as we have said, make excursions round the 
iijand in the summer. 

Hotels, ete. — Oroum (Commercial), top of Union Street. Eoy€U 
Eagle. Royal £en^— breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; lunch, 6d. ; dinner, 
2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; attendance 
optional. Royal Pier — breakfast, 2s. 6d. ; lunch, 9d. and upwards ; din- 
ner, 2s. 6d. and upwards ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. 6d ; private room, facing 
the sea, 2s. 6d. to 5s. Siver^e (Family). Star (Commercial). Vine— 
breakfast. Is. to Is. 6d. ; dinner. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; tea. Is. ; bed. Is. to 
Is. 6d. ; attendance optional. Yelfa. York — breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; 
dinner, 2s. to 4s. ; tea. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance, 
Is. 6d. ; private room, 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
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SANDOWK 

Sandown possesses some peculiar advantages as a watering-place. It 
would be impossible to name a place in the island where the air is purer 
and healthier, or where the yisitor can enjoy a finer and more open sea. 
The prospect is not limited by any opposite coast, as is the case along the 
whole northern side of the island, and the breeze is therefore more iavko- 
rating tiian at Seaview or R^de. As the town— for it may be called a 
town already, and is rapidly mereasing in size — is situated between a break 
in the line of clifib which form ttie sides of the ample ba^, it enjoys the 
benefit of the inland breeee as well as of the sea-air, and is conseoaently 
less oppressively hot than Shanklin, or any of the towns along the Under- 
cliff, which are perhaps more desirable as watering-places during the spring 
than in the regular season. 

But the cmef advantage of Sandown is its long range of beautiful sands, 
which afford excellent baSiing, and extend, when the tide is out, for some 
miles from the Culver Glifife to Shanklin. The walks along the shore in 
both directions are very pleasant, as the sides of the cliffs are clothed with 
abundant vegetation, ana in some places are gay with flowers. 

Ashey, !&mbridge, wd Shanklm Downs are all within the limits of an 
afternoon walk; and the views over a great part of the island, which may 
be enjoyed from their summits, are unrivaUed for extent and loveliness. 
We fear tiiat the aspect of Bembridge Down will be a little spoilt by the 
removal of the monument erected to the memory of the Earl of Tarborongfa, 
and the substitution of a fort which is now bemg built on that spot ^e 
monument will be re-erected somewhere on Bembridge Point. 

The fine sands and pure air render Sandown an excellent place for 
diildren. At present it is not at all gay, but it will probably soon become 
80. Already there is a project to erect an esplanade, and me number of 
summer visitors yearly increases. The visitor must not be repelled by the 
first aspect, which is somewhat bleak, owiu^ to the absence of trees ; and 
as the cliff does not rise immediately behind the town it can never be so 
pretty or picturesque a place as Bonchurch or Ventnor. But this disad- 
vant^e is more than compensated by the greater coolness, and the less 
relaxmg character of the climate. 

The village was hitherto chiefly known and visited for its csstle. and 
for its bav. The latter is wide, deep, and picturesque, with diflb of iron* 
eand ana dark-coloured days, broken in outline and differing in height, 
with fisherman's huts scattered about at intervals, and here and there 
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dwellings of a superior character for the few permanent inhabitants, and 
for the more numerous class of summer visitors. The houses stand mostly 
on a gently-sloping ground far above the level of the sea. The castle is 
of a quadrangular shape, with a moat round it, and dates f^om the reign of 
Charles the First, by whom it was built 

Climate. — The rate of mortality to each thousand of the population 
of the Isle of WMit is 17, or 8 less than that of London. 

BATHiNa.— The sands are fine and good, ^ere are baths, machines, 
and convenience for free bathing near. 

Hegkeations. — ^It is impossible for a visitor to be placed anywhere in 
the Isle of Wi^ht, and not have walks and excursions of the most delightfrd 
character withm easy reach. Hyde is but six miles from Sandown, and 
Shanklin Chine is only half the mstance. [See the description in our pages 
of both these places.] Wilkes lived and died here. His cottage may be 
had "furnished" by admirers of the once famous "patriot,'* or " demagogue," 
both terms having been applied to him with equal truth and earnestness by 
opposing parties. One of the stories of the place is, that Wilkes used to 
buy air the birds which children could catch without injuring them, and 
make it his recreation to rear them up, and study their haoits. The 
'^ Vilikui," as Wilkes used to call his cottage, is near the port, and known 
as Sandown Cottage. There are news-rooms at Sandown. 

Churches. — There is a neat church ; also chapels for Wesleyans, Wes- 
leyan Reformers, Independents, and Bible Christians. 

Population, 1030. 

Conveyances. — ^From London Bridge Station, L. B. and S. C. R., to 
Portsmouth, 95i miles ; from London (Waterloo Station), L. and S. W. 
R., to Portsmouth, 9^ miles ; fares (by both routes), 15s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
68. 2d. By the new route, L. and 8. W. R., the distance is only 74 
miles. Steamers cross from Portsmouth, Portsea, and Qosport, to Ryde, 
several times a day, in connection with the trains from London ; time of 
transit not quite half an hour ; distance, 5 miles. From Ryde to Sandown, 
by coach, 6 miles. 

Hotels, etc. — Sandown Hotel (FamiW— breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; 
lunch, 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. and upwards ; tea, plain, Is. 6d. ; supper, 
6d. to 2s. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; private room, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s., in- 
cludii^ lights. From October to May, private rooms are not charged for. 
Pamflies boarded. Attendance charged in the bill. SUar and Garter — 
bed and breakfast, 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. ; tea, Is. 6d. Kwg'» Head. 



SHANKLIN. 

Shanklin, one of the prettiest little vOlages in the Isle- of Wight, is 
situated on Sandown Bay, a Kttle to the right of the famous Chine to which 
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it owes its sndden change from the quietest possible secliudon to the biistle 
and popularity of a fashionable watering-place. At the top the chine or 
chasm measures a hundred feet across, increasing till, as it reaches the 
sea, it is 180 feet wide and 270 high. The sides are remarkably steep, 
and almost covered with rich brushwood and OTcrhung by young owe tre^ 
the branches of which in some places nearly meet oyer the ravine. Into 
its gloomy depths pours the waterfall, from the hills in which it takes its 
rise, and runs along the narrow bottom to the sea. A pair of cottages are 
most picturesquely situated on the sides. It is a sight worth seeing, we 
might also say a sensation worth feeling, to stand on the narrow-temce 
that winds along the steep banks (even though, like everything else in the 
island, it is enclosed, and persons must pay before they enter it), and con- 
template these fine natural effects ; watching, meanwhile, the play of the 
light green foliage, and liBtening to the sooUung music of the small water- 
fail, though, after or in the middle of a storm, when the fall swells three or 
four times its usual volume, the effect becomes almost grand. The village 
lies partly under immensely high cli£&, and partly on the elevated ground, 
where one cannot but notice the good taste of the villas and houses, which, 
unlike those at Ventnor, are almost hidden in clusters of high trees. The 
antique little parsonage is well worth a visit. It is completely enclosed 
by myrtles of enormous size, and stands in a very picturesque spot There 
are no stiff lodging-houses to be foimd here, but visitors are made quite 
as comfortable in those pretty villas, with their half-open windows and 
showy muslin curtains, and neat sun-shaded rooms, looking so inviting 
to the weary and rest-seeking, as they can possibly be in the modem 
parade or crescent of more pretentious places, with its cold, staring, and 
mhospitable-looking face. 

CuMATE. — The village is itself in an admirable position, being no less 
than 300 feet above the level of the sea, and is there well sheltered by the 
still higher eminence of Shanklin Down. The rate of mortality for each 
thousand of the population is only 17, or 8 less than that of Loudon. 

Bathing. — The beach for bathing purposes is excellent. There is an 
establishment for hot, cold, and shower oatns ; one machine, and good open 
sea-bathing within a five minutes' walk. 

Begreations. — There are news-rooms, and the Shanklin Mechanics' 
Institute, and beyond these the village contains few amusements, and, 
uideed, in such a place few are looked for. The crowded assembly room 
or inferior theatre were poor substitutes for a moonlight view from Shanklin 
Down of the peaceful bay, with its sea breaking with a low, hushed voice 
at the foot of the great crags, and its breath, sweetened in the passage 
through luxuriant g^udens, sweeping over the Downs, lik^ a life-giving, 
life-creating draught, waving the fields of com before it, and making a low 
rustlinff in the shadow of the distant wood. 

A fiivourite inland walk is through the fields leading out of the ohuidi- 
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yard to Ckx>k'0 Oastie, a modflm rdn on tiie top of a tHiS, from wfaioh a 
magnifieent view is obtamed, and then back to Shanklin, through (lie woods 
at me foot of the cliff. The views are remarkably fine from the road, 
over the diflb to Lnooombe Ohine, and across the Downs to the wildest 
part of the UnderoUfi: 

Churches, etc. — St. John's Church, erected in the time of Stephen, is 
a curious little buildings with some windows only eleven inches wide. 
Tliere are places of wor&p here for Independents uid Bible Chrirtians. 

Population, 479. 

CoNVKTAMGES.— From London Bridge Station (L. B. and S. C. B.) to 
Portsmouth, 96^ miles; from London (Waterloo Station), S. W. B., 94 
miles; by Havant the distance is only 74 miles; fties (for tiie three routes), 
15b. 6d., lOs. 6d., 6s. 2d. Steameis are constantly plying from Forte- 
mouth to Byde ; and there are coaches between Byde and Ventnor and 
ShankHn several times a day in the summer; diatanoe, 16 miles from 
Portsmouth to Shanklin. 

Hotels, etc.— I>aM's Stmal EMI. JBO^ainkim (Family Hotel)— 
breakfast, Is, 6d. to ds.; hmch, 6d. to 2s. 6d.; dmner, 2s. to 5s.; tea, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; supper, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; bed, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; attend- 
anoe, Is. 6d. ; private room, 2s. 6d. to 5s. 



VENTNOB. 

Beginning at Luocombe Chine, and continnii4^ along the coast till it 
readies Blackgang C^e (a distsnce (tf seven mites), is -the extraordmary 
line of fallen rocks, known as the Undercliff, and varying in width from » 
quarter to half a mile. It is backed, and in some places overhung, by a 
wall of cliff of enormous height, consisting mostlv of chalk of a dazsfing 
whiteness. Out of this scene of ruin and wild desolation, caused by the 
fall of what were once solid, up-standing diib, during some convulsion 
or series of convulsions of the earth, or in consequence of the wasting 
action of the sea at the base, appear natural terraces commanding pros- 
pects sometimes ahnost terrific in their grandeur, with vallev after valley 
sloping down towards the sea, shut in, and often surrounded,, by rocks of 
strange or wonderful shapes, liany of these are thickly covered with ivy; 
and over the whole disfarict spring the wild flowers m almost boundless 
profusion and variety; and which are haunted by the scarcely less profuse 
abundance of insect life.. 

Not much more than forty years ago there was situated on this Under- 
cliff a little fishing village, condsting of a few fishermen's huts, called 
Ventnor. It was a picturesque spot, with rocky tenaoes, great hills, 
and wide expanse of rock-covered oeach, down towards which gushed a 
tiny rivulet, with noisy haste, to the sea. Undoubtedly it was a charm- 
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ing and pictaresqne spot, and one not likely to escape tiie attention of the 
crowds of visitors who, after the publication of Sir James Clark's book on 
" The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and Cure of Chronic Diseases,** 

Gmreddown from London and other places to this new-found '< British 
adeira,*' as the distinguished Doctor proposed the UndercM should hence- 
forth be called* 

Ventnor at once became the capital of the Undercliff, and in a very 
short space of time, in place of the uneven ivy-covered rocks, green sloping 
meadows appeared ; while every conceivable spot was covered with rows 
of white houses of many, and, on the whole, of tasteful styles, which, though 
they may and do differ materially, are all alike in being pretty and conspi- 
cuous. One odd consequence of the precipitous and broken nature of ue 
ground is, that on going to manv of the houses you ascend flights of steps 
to reach their front door ; whilst, if you wish to enter by the rear of the 
house, you will have to descend a corresponding flight. Some of these 
back entrances are quite picturesque; winding steeply downward under 
thick low-growing trees, and so disappearing from the eye of the passer at 
a turn among the folic^e. The beach is rocky no longer, but smooth and 
pebbly ; while above it is the new esplanade, and yet higher, and looking 
down upon the esplanade, are the showy houses of the Belgrave Boad. 
The town consists principally of one long street (the High Street), with a 
handsome hotel at its entrance. There are good shops. 

Climate. — ^Little need be said on the climate, as it is a well-known 
fact that to that, and to that only, Ventnor owes its present prosperity. It 
has. Dr. Clark says, the advantage over Torquay, of being less relaiong in 
summer, and of affording a healthier winter residence; but recent researches 
into the climate of Torquay make that fact, so pleasant for Ventnor, very 
dubious. Less rain falls here than anywhere else in the island, and half 
of that falls in the night. St. Boniface*s Down affords shelter from the 
north-east and east winds. There are admirable and sheltered walks for 
exercise through the whole length of the Undercliff. The weatiier seldom 
prevents its being taken in the more open parts, February is tiie cold^ 
month of tlie year. At all seasons west and south winds predominate. 
The climate has all the advantages of the extraordinaiy mildness of Cove 
or Queenstown in Ireland, and Penzance in Cornwall, without the dampness 
of those places ; and equals that of Madeira itself, between the montns of 
November and Februaiy, for equability. 

Bathing. — ^The beach is very convenient for bathing purposes, great 
pains having been taken to remove the original defects. There is a lumd- 
some bathing establishment close to the sea. It would be well for adven- 
turous bathers to be warned as to the currents above Blackgang Chine. 
The writer of a letter to the Times^ a short time since, said he had nearly 
lost his life while bathing there, from the tendency of currents to cany him 
out to sea. 
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Eecrbationb. — ^There are reading and aaBemblv rooms. The Ve&tnor 
and Boncharch Literary and Scientific Inatitate and Theobgical Mnseom, 
18 in High Street The invalid may pass awa^ many hotin without weari- 
uesB in wandering about the rocks and caves m Ventnor itself; and in the 
neighbouring village of Bonchurch, which is, without exception, the love- 
liest and most romantically situated little place ever seen by the writer of 
these pages. Here, and at Ventnor, one will notice fuchsias growing like 
trees, with trunks the thickness of a strong man's wrist, and scarlet gera- 
niums, of such wonderful growth, that a single plant will cover seveial 
sauare yards of wall in the firont of a house, witn its magnificent foliage 
(that does not lose a leaf in winter), and with its brilliant flowers during 
the floral — ^which is also the visitor's — season. 

The pedestrian, and the lover of long solitary walks, should extend 
his rambles to Luccombe Chine, Shanklin, Blackgane Chine, and Appul- 
durcomb. But, above all, he should take the road through the pret^ 
rustic little village of Niton, and mount the hill called St. Catherine^ 
Down, if he wishes to have the finest view obtainable in the vicinity of 
the Undercliff— the grandest, perhaps, in the island, as the ground here is 
higher than in any other part of it. On the inland side appears the 
island, stretched out like a map ; and on the other the wild portion of the 
Underclifif, t;alled Broken End, where the beach is covered witn great blocks 
of sandstone and chalk, round which the waves break with terrible noise 
and fury. When the tide is coming in, tUs ia a scene of rude grandeur 
that should not be missed. A little beyond this is Blackgang Chine, close 
under St. Catherine's Hill. The inhabitants say that the hi^ hills about 
Cherbourg have been seen from here, but the truUi of this remains doubt- 
ful, though the view is, on fine clear days, of wondrous extent, embracing as 
it does the laiger part of the island, the hills of Hampshire, the New Forest, 
and the line of coast On the south as far as Beachy Head. A short 
distance from this hill is an ornamental lighthouse, erected on a high part 
of the beach, the coast being a very dangerous one. In front of Steephill 
Castle, the seat of A. F. Hamborough, Es^., and dose to the clif^ is a 
romantic cave, with a small flag-staff above it. 

Newspaper.— T^« Ventnor Times j Saturday, Ifi. 

Places op Worship.— The parish church, erected by Mr. Ham- 
borough at a cost of £3500, is a remarkably handsome building, in the Old 
English style, with a spire 103 feet high. There are places of worship 
for Wesleyan— and Reformers' — ^Methodists, Independents, Bible Chris- 
tians, and Pljrmouth Brethren. 

Markets, etc. — ^In the season, provisions are scarce and dear, but not 
more so than at Shanldin and most parts of the isle. Saturday is tiie 
market day. 

Population.— 1861, 3208, 

Conveyances, etc.— From London Bridge Station (L. B. and S. C. B.) 
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to PortgmoQth, 96j^ miles; from Waterloo Station (S. W. B.}» 94^ miles; 
or by Havanty 74 miles; fares, by all three routes, 15s. 6d., lOs. 6d., 6e. 2d. 
fitewnen oonstantly ply between Portsmouth and Byde. Coaohes run 
daily (by way of Braoing and Sandown) between Ryde and Ventnor, 22 
miles m>m Portsmouth. A coach runs daily from Yentnor to Blackgang 
Ohine, returning in the erenine. 

Hotels, etc-^Bow^urch (the hotel most charmingly situated). Com- 
fnerdal Crown, EipUmade (on the beach). Afortne— breakfast, 2s. to 
2s. 6d. ; lunch, Is. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 6s. ; tea, 2s. ; bed, 28. to 28. 6d. ; 
attenduice optional ; private room, 2s. 6d. and 3s. i2oya^— breakfast, 2s. . 
to 2s. 6d. ; lunch, Is. 6d. ; dinner, 28. 6d. to 58. ; tea, 28. ; bed, 28. ; at- 
tendance optional ; private room, 2s. 6d. to 58. 

JEBSEY {See Channel Islands). 
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LEAMINGTON (Warwick). 

Most of tffl know the Draieeworthy efforts and labotin of John Potmds, 
the poor shoemaker, and father of ragged schools ; most of ns have derived 
pleasure from the works of Robert Bloomfield, also one of the craft ; but 
few, perhaps, even in that town itself, oertaiiJy very few of its visitors, 
know how much Leamington is indebted for its present prosperity to the 
unwearied exertions of the shoemaker named Benjamin Satchwell. In 
1784, this worthy man discovered a saUne spring at '* a little village of rude 
thatched clay cottages ranged round a dirty duck pond," called Leaming- 
ton, or Leamington Priors, to distinguish it from Leamington, another litue 
viUage in the neighbourhood. He immediately endeavoured to call atten- 
tion to it ; he went about talking of its capabilities, made appeals, wrote 
articles in the London papers and other places, and, at last, by his perseve- 
rance, managed to get the physicians to notice and recommend it — first 
Dr. Kerr of Northampton, and then Dr. Lamb, who wrote upon it. Then 
more springs were discovered. Sir Walter Scott published Kenilworth, 
which soon helped to bring fresh visitors to Leamington, in order to visit 
the castle in the neighbourhood. Dr. Jephson laboured indefatigably and 
siiccessfnlhr ; and finally the Queen bestowed the distinction of "Boyal" 
upon the Spa, which) as Princess Victoria, she had visited. Leamington is 
distant about two miles from Warwick, and situated in the valley of the 
Learn, a somewhat sluggish river, which flows through the town, dividing 
the old and newer portions, and joining the Avon a mile beyond. It is 
well protected by the surrounding hi&, which gradually ascend, and are 
well wooded. It is remarkable for its modem style and size, for its well- 
regulated streets, and shops that might have been transplanted from the 
" Strand." On the northern side of the Leam are the best houses, many 
new and handsome streets arranged in terraces, crescents, squares, and a 
parade. Among the public buddings there is a Proprietary College — a 
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spadons substantial building in the Tudor Collegiate style of architecture, 
established for the education of the sons of gentlemen upon the principle 
of ourpublic foundation schools under first-rate masters ; also the Wame- 
ford Hospital ; a handsome stone bridge over the Learn ; and a number of 
benevolent institutions. 

Climate. — As compared to Cheltenham, the air has the advantage in 
Leamington, during the summer, of being cooler ; but that same quality 
tells against it equally in the winter. It is well suited during the autumn 
and winter for those who require something " more bracing and less 
sedative than either Cheltenham or Bath, as dyspeptics and others, dis- 
ordered but not specially diseased persons.** 

As the water percolates freely through the new red sandstone for- 
mation, the sofl is generalljr dry and absorbent; but as we approach 
tiie lower part of the town it becomes more damp, and more liable to 
fogs. 

Bathino and Medicinal Waters.— The springs of Leamington, 
twelve in number, may be divided into three classes : saline, sulphureous 
and chalybeate, ^^ containing in various proportions oxygen, azote, and 
carbonic acid gases ; the sulphureous spring containinj^ also sulphuretted 
hydrogen, with sulphate of soda ; the chlorides of sodium, calumium, and 
ma^esia, and in some instances silica, peroxide of iron, and traces of 
iodme and bromine." This water is used both internally for drinkmg and 
externally for bathing. In drinking, four to six weeks are necessary to 
give the waters a fair trial, and a much longer period to derive the full 
benefit of their virtues. The average quantity taken is a pint, which 
ought to be drunk first thing in the morning, by sipping it slowly, half 
before walking, and the rest after brisk exercise, and always at the spring. 
If taken in undue quantities, it is apt to irritate and injure the bowels. If 
the sulphureous water jproduce headache and sickness, or unduly excite the 
excretions, the patient is not (in all probability) receiving benefit from it. 
The chalybeate is valuable as a tonic and diffiisable stimulus for persons of 
weak, lax, and pale habits of body, and is regarded as favourable in 
cachexifle. 

^ BatfUng, — ^The warm saline bath is of great service for diseases of the 
skin, stiffiiess of the joints, and paralytic affections. It should be taken 
once or twice a week in conjunction with the drinking of the waters, and 
oftener if the patient does not take them internally.* There is a great 
resemblance between these and the Cheltenham springs. The usual 
'^ season " for drinking is from May to October. *' At Leamington,*' says 
Fuller, '< there issued out of tlie womb of the earth two twin springs, as 
different in taste and operation as Esau and Jacob in disposition — ^the one 
salt, the other fresh. Thus the meanest countryman doth plainly see the 
effect, whilst it would pose a consultation of philosophers to assign the true 
* Drs. Middletott and London, etc 
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cause thereof.** Dngdale tells ns the inhabitants used to salt their meat in 
the water of the former. 

The mam Spas and baths are fonr in nnrnber. Lard AyUrfcrd^$ WtUy 
the one most nsed, is granted in perpetuity to the poor. A pint of its 
water contains — 



Muriate of soda .... 40*770 

Solpbato of soda • • . . 40*808 

Moriateoflime .... 80*661 

Muriate of magnesia . 8-866 

TMW6 

Oabio laoiMi. 

Carboiiioadd 8*108 

Aaote • . • • . 0*087 
Oxygen 0*075 

8*715 

The Royal Pump Boom and Baihi. which cost £25,000, is a fine 
bnflding, with a front 106 feet long at each extremity, and a Doric colon- 
nade and pleasant grounds sorronndii^ it. The Vidoria Pwnp 3oom 
and Baihif near the Victoria Terrace, is a handsome building, pleasantly 
sitoate. On one side is a colonnade, and in front a lawn. It also has a 
pleasore gronnd and reading-room attached. The Original Baths were 
founded in 1786, by one Thomas Abbots, a coadjutor of Satchwell. They 
contain a portrait of Dr. Jephson. 

The terms for drinking and bathing are yarions. For the season, from 
Ts. 6d. to 208. for one person, and from £1 to £2 1 2s. for a family. For a 
week, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6a. for one person, and from 48. to 5s. for a family. 
The average prices for baths are: — ^Warm, 2s. 6d. ; cold, Is.; warm 
shower. Is. 6d. ; cold shower. Is. ; douche, 28. 6d. ; medicated ralphur, 
.Ss. ; cUorine, 4s. ; iodine, 4s. ; camphor, 38. 6d. ; ammonia, 4s. ; hot air, 
28. 6d.; vapour, 28. 6d. 

Recreations. — In its fund of amusements, Leamington probably 
excels all other watering-places ; it is questionable if Bath even can be said 
to possess so many or fio varied a range. There are the Royal Assembly 
Rooms, erected in 1813 at a cost of £10,000. Here balls, concerts, exhi- 
bitions, lectures, etc., are given. There is a billiard-room attached. The 
Parthenon Assembly Booms, which are used for somewhat similar purposes, 
and which cost £25,000, contain a handsome music hall and good oigan. 
The Club Rooms, an elegant pile of buildings, have a first-rate tennis court 
and racket gronnd for its members, which number among them most of the 
leading aristocracy of the neighbourhood and county. There is also the 
Theatre-Royal; concert, ball, and billiard-rooms at the Regent Hotel; a 
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and Fictnre Gallery; a Leamington literary and Philosophic 
Institttte; and many libraries and reading-rooms. Tbien there are two 
pabUo gardens. The Jephson Gardens, which aa-e delightfully situate in 
the very centre of LeamiugUm, are attractirely laid out. A marble statue 
of Dr. Jephson is placed here. During the season there are constant iStes 
and galas, archery and horticultural, and an excellent band performs daily. 
There are no less than three archery clubs — ^the Leamington, Wellesbounie, 
and Forest of Arden ; archery being a favourite and fashionable sport here. 
Winter also has its attractions^ and its smaller <* season,*' from about tiie 
middle of October, when the hunting commences, for the famous Warwick- 
shire hounds " meets " draw many visitors. A pack of hounds is stationed 
at the Leamington Kennels, and me North and South Warwickshire packs 
hunt daily. GRie annual races are held in March, September, and Novem- 
ber. A list of the '* arrivals and departures *' will be found in the 8pa 
Courier, published on Saturdays. The river Learn contains trout, but 
not in any great abundance ; also plenty of perch, roach, eels, pike, and 
gudgeons. There is good fly fishing in the Avon. Brilliantly coloured 
flies are valued here by experienced anglers during the months of April 
and May. 

Leamington k most rich in excnrsions, walks, and drives ; ft lies sur- 
rounded by a thickly wooded and romantic country, and commands ready 
access to all the chief adjacent towns ; but the greatest attractions it pos- 
sesses are its neighbouring castles, and the spots which Scott has made us 
love, or history made us ramiliar with. To the most interesting (which is 
also one of the finest of our English castles, if not actually the finest) War- 
wick Castle, there is admission every morning from 8 to 10*30 a.m. ; and on 
Saturdays, in the afternoon, when me family are at home. When absent, 
it may be seen every day, Sunday excepted. The celebrated vase may 
also be seen in the green-house purposely erected for it. The magnificent 
ruins of Eemlworth may be reaaily visited ; and who, of all Scott's readers 
who have been charmed with Amy Bobsart, would not go five miles to 
bring back the scenes of those pages to the very walls from whence he took 
them, to see his men and women, hills and valleys, stones, and even little 
wild flowers, as he loved himself to see them in nature, or at the place itself, 
before he re-created them in his literary worid ? 

ButKenilworth and Warwick Castles are not the only places of note 
or interest within easy reach of Leamington. The day-excursions and 
visits that may be made from it are so numerous that we can barely enume- 
rate them. The quiet old town of Warwick itself, 2 miles ; the birthplace 
of ^mkspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, 10^ miles ; Stoneleigh Abbey and 
its fine park, 4^ miles ; Coventry, the city of antiquities, 10 miles ; Guy's 
Cliff, 3^ miles ; Coorobe Abbey, 14 miles; Compton Vemey, and Compton 
Wyng^utes ; the scene of the battle of Edgehill ; Charicote, and Hampton- 
Lucy. ' 
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NSW8PAPBS8.— The Leamumgkm Admiket, Thursday, 2d. ; tiM 8pa 
Courier^ Satarday, 4d. 

Plagbb of Worship.-— The parish church, which has been Tecon- 
fitrncted since 1843, is a magnificent building. It is principally in the 
Earfy Perpendicular style. St. Muy's Church was esected in 18^, in the 
strle of the fifteenth century. Trinity Church is a very handsome pile. 
Then there are MUverton Episcopal Chapel ; another Episcopal Chapel in 
Beauchamp Square; and Lady Huntingdon's Chapel. The ch^ls for 
Independents and Wesleyan Methodists are both fine buildings. The Bey. 
Octavhis Winslow, D.D., is minister of the Baptist Chapel. The Boman 
Catholics, Wesleyan Beformers, and PrimitiTe Methodists, have also places 
of worship. 

Population, 17,958. 

CoNYETANCES.— ^From London (Paddington Station), G. W. B., 105f 
miles ; from Euston Square Station, L. and N. W. B., 97^ miles (both 
routes), fares, Ids., Ids., 8s. l^d* From Birmingham (Snowhill Station), 
G. W. B., 22} miles ; from Avenue Station, L. and N. W. B., 28^ miles 
iJboiQi routes), fiires, 3s. 9d., 2s. lOd., Is. 9d. Leamington is a telegraph 
station. 

Hotels, etc.— ^n^e^break&st, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 3s. ; 
tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. ; attendance optional. Bath (Family and Commer- 
cial Spa^bieakfast, Is. 9d. and upwards ; dinner, 28. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; 
bed!, 28. ; attendance, Is. ; private room, 3s. Bedford. Bawling Qreen. 
Clarendon. Crown (FamUy and Commercial)— breakfast. Is. 6d. to Is. 
9d. ; dinner, 28. to 3s. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance 
optional. Golden Lion Lamdmone JJoitfe^breakfast, 2s. ; dinner, 38. 
6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. to 38. ; attendance, Is. ; private room, 3s. 6d. 
Mamar House. Po9t Office and Temperance (SpaV-breakfast, Is. 3d. to 
Is. 6d. ; dinner. Is. 9d. ; tea, Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. ; attendance, 6d. ; 
private room, Is. to 3s. BegenL Warwick Arme (Family and Com- 
mercial). 

LITTLEHAMPTON (Sussex). 

All watering-places may be rong^y divided into two great classes — ^the 
busy, popular, fashionable on the one hand, and the qxnet, secluded, incon- 
Bjacuous on the other. Biit, then, in either class there is no end to the 
minor differences. Thus Hastings is a quiet place compared with Brighton ; 
Bognor, however, knows a deeper tranquillity in its enjoyment than Hast- 
ings ; while, if you go to littlehampton, you will find Bognor itself, by com- 
parison, seem feverishly gay in its spirits. This place is nearly midway 
between Worthily and Bognor, and near to the mouth of the river Aran. 
The neighbourhood is somewhat flat, the soil very sandy; the chief shops 
and dwelling-houses of the inhabitants are at a little distance from the sea; 
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and arranged for the most part in a pleasant mingling of house and road, 
and trees and gardens, with openings to green fields. But there is an inn, 
with a pretty nower-garden round its base ; and also a range of good houses, 
where visitors find accommodation, facing the sea ; and having between 
them and the beach a long strip of green sward, with here and there nndu- 
lations on its surface, and the rarze at times flowering away with dazzling 
splendour. Littlehampton is much indebted to the patronage of the fiunous 
Dr. Abemethy and his family, of whom it was the constant resort. 

Climate. — The air is very pure and mild, though the whole neigh- 
bourhood belongs, as we have shewn in the preliminary remarks on climate, 
to the relaxing rather than to the bracing class. And, as there is little or 
no protection very near, we should think that it must be liable to serious 
changes of temperature in a short time, under the influence of wind. The 
rate of mortality, however, to each thousand of the population is only 17. 
or 8 less than that of London ; it is, therefore, a verv nealthy place. 

Bathing. — The sands are good, and there are bathing machines. At 
the eastern extremity bathing without the machine is penmtted ; but, owing 
to the flatness of the beach, swimmers should only bathe during high tide. 
Becreations. — Here are news-rooms; assembly rooms, wi& occasional 
public amusements, such as concerts, lectures, exhibitions, and general meet- 
ings ; regattas ; and races. Other recreations are — angling in the Arun for 
trout, a ride or a drive along the sands as far as Worthing, (p. 187 ) ; or an 
agreeable walk into the country, which is well — ^in many parts beautifully — 
wooded, and which includes one very charming excursion, namely, to 
Arundel Castle, which is finely situated on a steep hill, and is invested with 
a thousand historical attractions. It is first mentioned in the will of Alfred 
the Great; became traditionally popular as the abode of the famous Giant 
Bevis of Hampton, who was the warder of the gate to the Earls of Arundel, 
and whose weekly supplies of provisions were two hogsheads of beer, an 
ox, and mustard and bread in proportion ; and, among o&er remarkable 
features, the castle became distinguished as carrying with it, for the benefit 
of its owner, whoever he might be, the right to the Earldom of Arundel. 
It has been frequently besieged, the last time being in the Civil War, when 
Sir William Waller took it, and found therein seventeen columns of foot, two 

'. of horse, and a thousand gunners. To accomplish this, the Parliamentarians 
had to raise artilleiy to the church steeple. The inhabited parts of the 
castle are as a sealed book to visitors, but the keep can be seen on Monday 
and Friday, by those who have finst obtained tickets of the Norfolk Aims 

•in Arundel. These must be presented at the principal entrance lodge at 
the top of the town. To say nothing of its own inherent attractions, the 
keep ufords views of a very beautiful character, both on the land and the sea. 
Visitors will be struck wiu the appearance of a close network which covers 
the keep. This is to confine a collection of eagle-owls who breed here. 

* The Chancellor Lord Thurlow once came tnoofffUto to see them, and the 
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i at one bird, with the remark, " We Bometimes call hhD < the 
dlor,* and sometimeB * Lord Eldon,' *cau8e he*s so very wise." The 
river Aran, of which we have spoken, is famous among anglers for its 
mnllet ; and among naturalists, for the bird of prey known as the mullet- 
hawk, which haunts the neighbourhood, that it may also angle, in its way. 
A new fort, on the west side of the river, has been lately constructed on 
the most approved principles, armed with five 68-poanders, and with mor- 
tars. Close by is a place for rifle practice. 

Places of Worship. — There is a good church, and a Wesleyan Chapel. 

Mabket Day, Thursday. A pleasure fair is held on the 26th of May. 

Population, 2360. 

CoNYETANCES. — ^From London Bridge Station, 68^ miles, and Pimlico, 
70} miles (L. B. and S. C. Railway^, to Arundel ; fares, 14b., 98. 7d., 
58. 3d. Omnibuses meet the trains for littlehampton, which is a little 
more than a mile distant. The telegraph ofiBce is at the Arundel Bailway 
Station. 

Hotels, etc. — Brack (nearest the sea, with a pretty fiower-^rden 
rofund it). Norfolk HoUL (Commercial Inn and Posting-house ; omnibuses 
meet every train), Surrev Street — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. to 28. ; dinner, 28. 6d. 
to 58. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; attendance optional. 



LOWESTOFT (Suffolk). 

Looking at the map of England, we find that Norfolk and Suffolk make 
together one large hali-rounded projection to the east ; and in the centre 
of that projection — itself projecting still further beyond all the other points 
of the coast — ^there is a place which is at once seen to be the most eastern 
in all England. This is Lowestoft, or, as it is sometimes spelt, Lowestoffe, 
and. which is pronounced Laystoff. The houses built on the clifis shrink 
back from this obtrusive position to an unusual distance, leaving a beach 
nearly half a mile wide, and thus affording opportunity for long hanging 
gardens and terraces, sloping down from tiiem towards the sea. These 
houses form the eastern side of the High Street, which is nearly a mile 
long. It is well paved and Ugjited ; the houses are good and modem ; and 
the town, from its commanding position, affords fine views of the German 
Ocean and surrounding country. From the sea its appearance is singularly 
picturesque. 

Lowestoft owes much of its prosperity to Sir Morton Peto, who resides 
at Somerleyton, and who built much of the town, and made many im» 
provements in the harbour. Tins harbour, which he purchased in 1844, 
and since almost enlirelv reconstructed, is protected by two piers, with a 
lighthouse shewing a red light all night at tiie end of each. The southern 
of these, 400 yards long, is fitted and arranged for a promenade, and Ibms 
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with the Esplanade, which it adjoins, decidedly the finest walk on this coast. 
The herring fishery is the chief source of occupation ; and the Denes, the 
tract of land between the houses and the sea, contain the curing-houses. 

Lowestoft was the scene of the defeat of the Dutch Admiral OfiGiam 
by the Duke of York in 1665. Among eminent natives were Sir Thomas 
Leake and Sir T. Allen, the admirals, Gillingwater the historian, and Nash 
liie dramatist. 

CuMATE. — ^The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
is 17, or 8 less than the general average of London (26). 

Bathing. — Lately Lowestoft has been much more generalhr used than 
before as a bathing-place. The shore is mainly composed of hard firm 
sand, but slightly intermixed with shingle. There are bathing-machines 
and baths at the south end of the town. 

Reckeations, etc. — The Assembly fiooms in Grown Street are de- 
cidedly handsome. There is a theatre, a St. John's Parochial Libnoy 
and Beading-room, a mechanics* institute, and the usual minor entertain- 
ments. 

Yarmouth, some nine miles distant, may form aj)leasant excursion. 

Nbw8PAP£R8.~2^ Lowestofi Advertiser, The East Sujfblk Mer- 
curffy Saturday, 2d. 

Plages of Worship.— St. Margaret's Lowestoft Church»is a laige and 
handsome edifice, situated nearly half a mile west of the town. It is in- 
teresting and worth visiting ; especially the " Maid's Chamber," its porch, 
its brasses, baptismal font, and monuments to Bishop Scroope of Dromore, 
Admirals Ashby and Mighells, and Potter the translator of iBschylus and 
Sophocles. Under his (the Bishop's) and Whiston and Hudson^s tombs, 
all of whom held this living, is the inscription : — ** Here lie your painful 
ministers," etc. St. John's Church is a handsome cruciform structure. 
Beisides these, there are St. Peter's, a chapel of ease, erected by public 
subscription a short time ago, and chapels for Baptists, Independents, 
Wesleyans, and Primitive Methodists. 

Markets, etc. — ^Market-day, Wednesday. Besides the herring fis^eiy, 
great quantities of mackerel are caught here and sent to London. Fairs 
are held on May 12 and October 13. 

Population.— In 1861, 10,663. 

CONYETANCBS.— From London (Bishopsgate Station), E. C. Railway, 
via Colchester, 117 miles ; fares, 198. 6d., 14s. 6d., 9s. 9d. ; via Cambridge, 
149 miles, same fares. The Telegraph Office is at the Harbour. 

Hotels, etc. — Crown and AMior. Crown and Queen^s Head (Family 
and Commercial)— breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. and upwards ; 
tea. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance optional ; private room, 
28. 6d. to 5s. i2oya^— breakfast, 2s. to 2s. 6d.; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 6s; 
tea, 28. to 2s. 6d ; bed, 2s. 6d. to 4s. ; attendance. Is. 6d. ; private room, 
58. to 10s. 6d. 8t^lk. 
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LTME-BEGIS (Dobbet). 

This much frequented bathing place is eitnated at the south-western 
extremity of Dorset, bordering upnan Devonshire. It was famous in Saxon 
times for its salt-works. In the time of Henry IV. it was pillaged by the 
French. Blake and Ceeley defended it for two months in 1644. Mon- 
mouth landed at it, and set up his standard in 1686. From the time of 
Edward I. until the passing of the Reform Bill, it returned two representa- 
tives to Parliament. Onlv one member is now sent. It is c^ovemed by a 
mayor, four aldermen, and twelve councillors, who are stylea <'the Mayor 
and Burgesses of the borough Lyme-Begis." The revenue of the borough 
is £240. 

St. Michael-the- Archangel Church is in the later Decorated style ; it 
contains a monument to Hewlings, one of Judge Jeffirey's victims. In 
1 846 eleven sailing vessels of 689 tons belonged to this port. The customs 
were £2142. 

Case the astrologer and quack, Judj^ Guntiy,* Sir G. Somers the dis- 
coverer of the Bermudas, and Miss Anning, who made some valuable addi- 
tions to the fossil fauna of England, were natives. 

Population, 3215. 

CoNVETANGES. — ^From London, 143 miles. From Dorchester, 22 
miles. From Bridport, 9^ miles. 

Hotels, etc.— i^ton. Three Cups. 



LTTHAM (Lancaster). 

This little watering-jplace, though overshadowed as it were by its larger 
neighbours — Southport m one direction, and Blackpool in another—has 
attractions of its own for many people in its greater seclusion. It stands 
on the north shore of the broad estuary of the river Bibble ; is clean and 
neat looking, having, indeed, been in a great measure rebuilt of late 
years. 

At Lytham Pool, a mile distant, vessels trading with the port of Preston 
receive and discharge their merchandise into smaller vessels to pass the 
shallow water. 

Climate. — ^It occupies a sheltered position on the western coast, and 
may j>robably be conddered to occupy in climate, as in geographical site, 
a position midway between the bracing air of Blackpool and the much 
milder air of Southnort. The rate of mortality for each thousand of the 
poptdation for the district of the l^de (in which Lytham is situated) is 
18, or 7 less than that of London. Westerly winds prevaU. 

Bathing. — ^There is a conv^ient place, not far ofif, for free bathing. 
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The beach has been levelled and made conyenient for those who bathe 
from the machines. It is now generally flat and sandy. Public baths are 
aJ>oat to be erected, also assembly and reading rooms. 

Bbcreations. — ^There are subscription news-rooms and billiard-rooms ; 
and the river abounds with fine salmon and trout. Lytham Hall, in the 
vicinity, is the seat of Colonel Clifbon, the proprietor of the whole parish; 
and near the mansion are the ruins of a Benedictine Priory, dating from 
the reign of Richard of the Lion-Heart. There is a fine continuous walk 
for nearly two miles, with most agreeable views of the scenery on the oppo- 
site banks of the estuary of the Kibble. Lytham has no theatre. 

Places of Worship. — Besides the parish church of St Cuthbert, 
there is a new and handsome church in the Early English style on the 
east beach. There are also chapels for Wesleyans, Baptists, and Boman 
Gatliolics. 

Markets, etc. — ^There is a neat market house, where fruit, vegetables, 
and meat may be always obtained during the season. 

Population, 2556, mostly engaged in the fishing. 

Conyeyances.— From Liverpool (Exchange Station), L. and T. B., 
to Preston ; also from Liverpool (Lime Street Station) ; thence by Preston 
and Fleetwood Railway, 67 miles ; fares, 6s., 5s., 38. 6d. Telegraph station 
at Preston, 13f miles. From Manchester (Victoria Station), L. and T. R., 
to Preston, Wi miles. From Preston, as before, arriving 45 minutes after 
leaving that place. 

Lytham is 8 miles from Southport (p. 163 ) across the sands, 5} from 
Eirkham, and 8 from Blackpool (p. 12). 

Hotels, etc. — CUfUmArms. Market — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. ; 
tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. to Is. 6d. ; attendance optional. Bcdkoay — ^break- 
fast. Is. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. ; attendance optional. 



MALVERN (Worcester). 

It is not the intrinsic beauties nor attractions of Malvern, although 
these are of no slight order, that draw as a magnet, whether they will or 
no, many of the finest and most delicately-wrought minds of our time, to 
drmk its waters or climb its hills. It is here that they find what they may 
seek in vain elsewhere among the highest physicians, or in the best watering- 
places, where every comfort and luxury is provided for them, — they find 
doctors who will shew them how Nature has been forgotten, and must at 
last be remembered in remedying those ills which constant neglect, of her 
absolute laws have produced; and that it is only by returning m penitenoe 
and true faith to submit to the code her ministers hold up to us, that they 
may regain and know how to retain the health that no medicine can bestow 
or restore. And though these disciples and ministers of Nature aie daily 
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becoming mora DomerooB and more widely scattered, there is yel nowheie 
Buoh an assemblage as at Malvern, the recognised head-quarters of hydro* 
pathy, where we find Dr. Gully, Dr. Wilson, Dr. MarBden, Dr. Grindrod, 
and Dr. Walter Johnson. 

We have said Malvern has attractions. ^* Nature seems,** says Dr. 
Addison, '^ to have unfolded her choicest beauties in Uie surrounding 
scenery, and to have collected here everyUiing tfaust can delight the eye or 
engc^ the imagination;** indeed, " Malvern is perhaps one of the most 
heal&v and delightful spots in the kingdom.** It consists of two pcarUons, 
named respectively Great and Little Malvern, which he about 3^ miles 
apart on the slope of the Malvern Hills, a high range on the borders of 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire, dividing the valleys of the Severn and 
the Wye. Above Great Malvern rises the Worcestershire Beacon to the 
height of 1300 feet, commanding views from its summit of the beautifully 
wooded and variegated scenery of Worcestershire in the valley — of Here- 
fordshire at your feet witii its sublime hiUs — of the winding Severn and the 
beautiful vale of Evesham— of Ihe black Mountains of Brecknock, and of 
the Sugar Loaf of Monmouthshire. If the day is a true Malvern sun-tan- 
ning day, there are sure to be plenty of wide-awakes of aU shapes and tints, 
of coquettish hats, graceful and otherwise ; their wearers mounted perhaps 
on donkeys or mules, while their rougher companions, by the aid of their 
'< Malvern staff,** climb cautiously, and sometimes crab-fashion, up l^e steep 
and oddly zig-7^ patha— now pausing to jest and break into a peal of 
laughter at some one*s unlucky slip, and now, as they draw near the 
summit, to turn back and gaze below with the self-satisfied air that creeps 
over one in taking a retrospective view of an arduous work successfidly 
performed. But those who cannot wander far, and who are too weak to 
climb those health-giving hills, will find plenty of houses having gardens, 
in the midst of orchards and plantations, prepared expressly for their com- 
fort. And those who cannot from them reach the weUs, which lie between 
the two villages, will find apartments quite near the latter ; but it is hardly 
wise, if the inability is not real, to lose a slight compulsory daily exercise, 
which may be of more value even than the water itself. 

Malvern is of considerable antiquity. The abbey of Malvern was 
endowed by Edward the Confessor ; and at the dissolution of monasteries 
was purchased by the inhabitants for a parish church. The pillars and 
arches are Early Norman, and the rest of the Later Pointed style. The 
^teway is very rich, and a beautiful specimen of the Later English style. 
There is an ancient legend, which relates that a crusader left his wife and 
family at home in his casUe, and departed to the Holy Land. While he 
was away, the steward whom he had left in charge became enamoured of 
his mistress, and losing all sense of honour to his master and respect for 
her,' committed himseff s« that She repelled him with scorn ^nd indignation. 
Hia posi^km now became critical, ana intense hatred took the place of his 
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former love. As soon as he heard of his lord's arrival, he set ont to meet 
him, and covered his own guilt by complaining bitterly of the looseness 
and criminality of his virtuous mistress. Moodily and with pent-up rage, 
the betrayed husband stalked into his castle and plunged his sword into his 
faithful wife's bosom at the very instant of their meeting. Soon he learned 
his mistake ; but, alas 1 too late. In his sorrow he built Avecot Monastery, 
a subsidiary of the Abbey at Malvern. 

Climate.— The air is pure and invigorating; being exposed to the 
east, the wind from that quarter is somewhat severe occasionally, but rarely 
if ever in the summer season. The sun, too, in the middle of the day is 
ratiier oppressive during the hottest months, owing to the deficiency of 
shade ; otherwise the position is a cool one. The rate of mortality for 
each thousand of the population is 18, or 7 less than the general average 
of London (25). 

Bathing and Medicinal Waters.— There are two springs at Mal- 
vern — St. Anne's and the Holy Well. St. Anne's is a plain building, most 
picturesquely situated. Here, in a romantic little room, of a morning, as 
early as six o'clock, are assembled numbers of patients — some drinking the 
water which trickles out of a small basin, some engaged in conversation, 
or listening to the band playing, while tlie surroundi]^ heights are alive 
with people climbing in the distance far away up the heights of the Bea- 
con HilL 

The water, which is slightly tepid, has little or no mineral impregna- 
tion, but is extremely pure, ana of that class which, says Vetter, a standard 
German writer on mineral springs, *^is suited to old age, and possesses a 
youth-restoring power by imparting fresh flexibility, and mobility, and by 
streng^ening the nerves, as may be seen where stififuess prevails, united 
with a general weakness and local irritation." In his Mineral Waters of 
England, Mr. Lee tells us that, used internally, in some instances it pro- 
duces nausea, drowsiness, vertigo, and headache. These symptoms, how- 
ever, subside in a day or two, and may always be removed by the exhibition 
of a mild laxative. Dr. Wdl considered the application of the water veiy 
beneficial in painful scrofulous ulceration attended with local irritation and 
fever ; also in a dry state of the skin with fissures. The mode of dressing 
sores and wounds by the simple application of water has of late years been 
revived in some of the London hospitals, and is found preferable to more 
complicated applications. Malvern people have long been in the habit of 
using the water as a lotion for inflamed eyes. Saunders also says, the 
people who came here used to dip their linen in the water and put it on 
wet, renewing it when it became drv. This practice of wet compresses 
forms no inconsiderable part of the hydropathic treatment of the present 
day. 

Begbeations. — Malvern is not the place for the gaieties of sociely; 
the patients have not sufiicient time to allow themselves to indulge in 
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amusements that w91 take them away from their tmiveraa] jMiranit of 
health. Their three daily baths, their three meals, and ihe invariable 
walks between each, do not leave much nnoccupied time at their disposal. 
Therefore it is very quiet, and, beyond the annoal bail, few in-door recrea- 
tions are much patronized. But Dr. Grindrod appears to understand tlie 
taste of the Malvern visitors, for, during the last eight or nine years, his 
weekly Thursday lectures on health, water, etc., have received constant 
attention, his audience bein^ often crowded to overflowing. His lecture- 
room, at Townsend House, is used as a reading-room in the day-time, and 
has beautiful grounds adjoining in which an annual temperance f&te is 
hel(L 

The geologist will rarely find strata within so moderate a district pre- 
sent so many features of geological interest. All over the hills are strewn 
fragments (and in endless variety) of syenite, granite, greenstone, epidote, 
and silkenside, from the hardest and most impenetrable surfaces to the 
most soft and crumbling. Once it was thought that a gold mine had been 
discovered, but it turned out to be sparkling mica only. Anglers shq^ild 
look after the salmon in the Severn, and the trout, which are large and 
rich. Carp, perch, roach, etc., are also found here in abundance. 

The Malvern Institute was established for the instruction of the less 
educated class. The pic-nics and excursions are better patronized ; and 
there is a large circle of fit places in the neighbourhood, and an abundant 
supply of carriages, horses, ponies, mules, and donkeys. Among the places 
woriih visiting willbe found Eastnor ; the views from its castle and beautiful 
grounds are very fine ; and Bransil Castle and ruins. Sedbury, near East- 
nor, contains an old church with fine spire and stained window, and an 
original sexton of quaint humour. Ross, further on, is reached through 
orchards and hop fields. Westwood Park is the seat of Sir John Paking- 
ton. At the White Ladies' Nunnery, near Claines, are the cup and bed of 
Queen Elizabeth that she used on the occasion of her visit in 1585. Henlip, 
the seat of Viscount SouthweD, is rich in Gunpowder Plot associations. 
It was at Upton — where the famous Dr. Dee was bom, and which has other 
interesting historical memories in connection with it — that Edward II. 
breathed his last, in agony — ^murdered. There is a somewhat large collec- 
tion of portraits ; and the house itself is interesting, the castellated form 
being well kept up. Bevere, an island in the Severn, two miles distant, 
is a good and favourite bathing-place, where the distriacted inhabitants took 
refuge during the plague of 1637. At Croome d*Abitot, is one of the 
largest parks of the counjty, formerly that of Urso d*Abitot, the first Earl ol 
Worcester. Omersley Park is the residence of a good family, the Sandys, 
which has produced Sandys the poet, and Archbishop Sandys. At Kjiights- 
ford Bridge; on the river Teme, the visitor can find a comfortable inn and 
refi*6shments ; and from the Wych or Wynch, command a view that makes 
one giddy, looking on the immense plain below. The British Camp ; and 
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Ccnde^h Park, throneb which there is a lovely drive fo Oredley and 
Mathon, complete our list. 

There is every inducement ronnd Malvern to bring the town-spoilt 
visitor out of doors; little to keep him in ; and every probability, if he 
enter heart and soul into its every-day life, that he return home compa- 
ratively strong and robust, and with an insight into the few simple but 
gretft laws of health that Will never desert him. Never has schoolboy had 
his lesson broken into him more effectually than wUl the Malvern patient, 
hekftb he leaves, have brought home to him the knowledge that 

" The fitomach, that great organ, soon, 
If overcbarged, u out of tune ; 
Blown up with wind that sore annoys 
The ear with most unhallowed noise. 
That all those sorrows and diseases 
A man may fly from if he pleases ; 
For early rising will restore 
His powers to what they were before; 
Teach him to dine at Nature's call, 
And to sup lightlv, if at all ; 
And leave the follv of night dinners 
To fools and dandies, and old sinners." 

Newspaper. — The Mahem Adveriiser, published every Saturday 
from June to November only, 2d. 

Places of Worship. — Malvern Church is a fine Gothic cruciform 
structure of 170 by 60 feet in length and breadth. A tower witii battle- 
ments and pinnacles rises to the height q£ 124 feet in the centre. This 
church contains the remains of the priory, of which it formed part ori- 
ginally. A church has lately been erected at Holywell. There are two 
district (lurches, the one at Malvern links, and uie other at Barnard's 
Green ; also a Roman Catholic chapel, picturesquely situated near the old 
timbered house of Lady Clare, and an antique and partly dilapidated 
chiurch at Little Malvern, containing some stained windows, etc. There 
are also two chapels for the Countess of Himtingdon^s connection. 

Population, 4484. 

Conveyances.— From London (Euston Square Station), L. and N. 
W. R., to Worcester, 129| miles; fares, 21s., 15s., 9s. dd. ; thence by the 
Malvern Railway. From London (Paddington Station), G. W. R., etc., to 
Malvern, 128} miles; fares, 23s. 3d., 16s. 6d., 10s. Worcester is a tele- 
gra^ station. 

Hotels, etc. — Great Malvern.— Beawcftamp. BelU Vue — breakfast, 
2s. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, Ss. to 6s. ; tea, including meat, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; bed, 
2s. 6d. to 3s. ; attendance optional. Fermor Arms — ^breakfast, Is. 6d. to 
28. ; dmner, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance 
optional. Foley -4rwM— breakfast, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 38, to 6s. ; tea, 
2s. to 2s. 6d.; attendance optional. Montrose Boarding House, Bed 
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LiUm — ^breakfast, Is. $iL to 28. ; dioner, 28. to 28. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 
Is. 6d. to 28. ; attendance optional. Malvern Wells. — Admiral Bmbcw — 
break&st, Is. 6d. to 28.; dumer, 2b. to 6a. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; attendance op- 
tional. EsmgUmr-hTeak&sty 28. to 28. 6d.; dinner, 28. 6d. to Ss.; tea, 
Is. 9d. to 28. 6d. ; bed, 28. to 28. 6d. ; attendance optional. WeUHoute^ 
break&st, 28. to 28. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 56.; tea, 2s. ; bed, 26. 6d. ; 
attendance optional. - 

MARGATE (Kent). 

Those who resort to watering-places merely to exchange the stifling 
city air, and its too prolonged business cares, for the pure breeze of the 
sea, and who do not lO€k for great natnnd beanty, or any kind of seclu- 
sion, will find Margate all they could wish. Unlike its neighbour and 
rival, Bamsgate, it does not now appertain to fashionable, or even genteel 
society, but boasts of having done so in former days. There is even a 
wild sort of tradition flying about (at times when its neighbour gets insuf- 
ferably arrogant) of a real Marquis having staged in it a whole season 
or more. But this is only delicately and artistically hinted at : Maigate 
does not choose to be called on for proof. It is content to know that it is 
not only a bustling and important town, with its pier (the grand promenade 
of the place) and parades, squares, and esplanades, and handsome well- 
furnished shops, but was so many years ago, before Bamsgate had changed 
its lowly row of huts for its pretentious Marine Parade, or called itself other 
than a fishing village, and enjoyed the occaaioual patronage of Margate 
herself. Bamsgate, indeed, may boast of its high gentility, its lords and 
countesses, its baronets and dowagers, its green espluiades, and so on ; but 
then it is to be remembered, that where one person lands at Bamsgate, 
whether he be a lord or a London apprentice, ten land at Margate. So 
again, when the weather is too hot for what Bamsgate calls her fashion- 
ables to endure, it is probably delightful at Margate. And what if her 
visitors do not tiiink of gentility, they do something much better : firom the 
very moment of their landing, they plunge into tiiozough and hearty en- 
joyment The ladies are not afraid of &tigue, and spend their time in 
walking about the streets, which are not the easiest in me world ; for Mar- 
gate begins in a valley, and stretches itself up the slope of the bill on either 
side, thereby making the streets more pleasing to look at than to traverse. 
Up and down, however, the maternal ladies bustle about, with their long 
files of children ; and they look at the shops ; and they get a romance from 
the circulating library (a regular Margate romance, m the old circulating 
library vein, scarcely to be found anywhere else); and sit on the beach or 
the Fort, ^Oe tiie nursemaids and Httie ones go with their wooden spades 
to the sands or the jetty, or to the pier, to watch the arrival of the steamers. 
That pier on a Saturday night is the liveliest scene imaginable. A steam- 
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boat, called the Hat's booty or the husband's boat, anives, or ought td 
arrive, at nine in the evening from the metropolis. . The good men, having 
finished their weekly affairs on the Saturday afternoon, embark in this 
boat to rejoin their wives and children for the ensuing Sunday. Should 
this be past its time, the gossiping sinks into a murmur of anxiety, and 
when the precious freight does at last arrive, rises into a perfect babel of 
tongues. Anxious questions and hasty replies are heard and answered; 
whfle around rises the din of the cabmen's voices, and the cries of " quiet 
lodgings" by very noisy lodging-house keepers, mixed with the eternal 
welcome of " shrimps and prawns.** 

For a mile along the coast extends a sea-wall, to defend Margate from 
the sea. The pier is of stone, 900 feet long and 60 wide. The lighthouse 
(in the form of a Doric pillar, open to the public, and commanding fine sea- 
views) indicates, after dark, if the harbour be accessible : not being so at 
more than half tide. When this is not the case, the steamers have to 
land their passengers at the jetty, a large iron platform, extending several 
hundred feet from the shore, and forming a pleasant promenade. The 
portion of the town on the western side of the harbour is called Buenos 
Ayres. 

Climate. — The air is remarkably keen, fresh, and bracing; too much 
so, indeed, for invalids — ^being unsheltered by hills, and therefore much 
exposed to ungenial winds, especially the north-east wind, which is cold 
and cutting, and not unfrequent. On the other hand, the intelligent writer 
of the paper on Margate, in the " Land we Live in,'* sajrs — " We think it 
by far the healthiest place on the Isle of Tbanet — we think the Fort one 
of the healthiest spots in England. Though so much exposed to the wind, 
it was, during the last winter, some eight degrees warmer than any place 
in the neighbourhood of London." The rate of mortality for Margate (and 
tiie calculation includes the whole Isle of Thanet), to each 1000 of tlie 
population, is 19, or 6 less than the average for London. 

Bathinq. — Among the greatest of the Margate attractions are the 
Clifton Baths, formed out of a cliff, and consisting of subterranean passages, 
furnished with library, news-room, an organ, on which any one may play, 
billiard-tables, and other amusements, for those who go there to bathe, and 
who have to wait their turn.- There are two other bathing establishments; 
one on the Lower Marine Terrace, and the Wellington Baths, 150 High 
Street. The shore is flat ; the sands are firm and smooth ; and, to use the 
language of Margate's own poet, Mr. Peter Theophilus Turner — 

** Along the borders of the Western strand. 
In High Street many Bathing-houses stand; 
Though thus they're named, they are not strictly 80— 
They're onljr places where the bathers go 
To wait their turn of plunging in the sea, 
Which here they do with strictest decency.** 
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At West Brook is a sea-bathing infirmary for poor |>eode, chiefly of London 
and its vicinity. It was at Margate that Benjamin Beal, the quaker, in- 
vented the first bathing-machines, and in establishing them was allowed to 
ruin himself. 

Becreations.-^Row and sailing boats, donkeys, and donkey-chaises, 
telescope-gazing, and promenade gossip, with other and similar avocations 
and enjoyments innumerable, fill up much of the amusement ^d of Mar- 
gate. But there is also a literary institution, supported by yearly subscrip- 
tions, containing a museum, with good specimens of British birds, and of 
native plants found in the neighbourhood, and a library (with 2500 volumes) 
and lecture-room, in which, during the winter season, a regular course of 
lectures, chiefly on scientific subjects,' are delivered ; a handsomely fitted 
up assembly-room, with billiard-room and a colonnade outside; several 
bazaars, where the ladies can plav on the piano, and where everybody 
mixes in the amusement of the raffle ; a theatre, and the Tivoli gardens, a 
kind of minor Vauxhall. Various amusements are also provided during 
summer evenings in the bath-rooms. The middle of Septemoer is the period 
when Margate is in its prime. The number of visitors during the whole 
season has been estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000. Then in the middle 
of September come the races, which are held about a mile from Daundeliou, 
filling all the lodging-houses with London visitors, and the lodging-house 
keepers' pockets with money ; also a regatta, which is very popular. After 
this time, the steamers go away very fuul, and come back very empty : ihe 
season is over, and the good wives have eight or nine long months to count 
their gains, and mark how fast they diminish. 

In the neighbourhood are several interesting ruins, particularly at 
Reculver, 11 miles (See Herne Bay), and Bichborongh, Daundelion, and 
Salverton. Visitors are admitted to the lighthouse on the North Foreland. 

Newsfap£ES.~TA« Kent Herald, Thursday, 3d. The KerUish Ob* 
server and Margate and Bamsgate Joumcd, Thursday, 4d. The Canter* 
bury Jaumaly Saturday, 2id* The Kentish TimeSj Saturday, Id. 

Places of Worship. — Trinity Church is handsomely built, and so 
conspicuously situated on the Fort as to serve as a landmark for sailors. 
The old parish church of St. John's contains some ancient tombs and curi- 
ous monumental brasses. There are also places of worship for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Roman Catholics, Mariners, Calvinists, 
and the Countess of Huntingdon's connection. 

Markets, etc. — Market days, Wednesday and Saturday. There is a 
commodious market house, and a good supply of meat, fish, poultry, and 
vegetables. The main flfthery here is for skates, haddock, soles, and flat fish. 

Population, 8874 

Conveyances. — From London Bridge Station, S. E. B., 101 miles ; 
fares, lOs., 7s., 56. Steamers to and from London daily in summer ; three 
times a week in winter ; fares, 5s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; children, 3s. 6d. Steam- 
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boats communicate with Graveaend) Heme Bay, Bamagate, and Tilbiury. 
Hie telegraph office is at the railway station. 

Hotels, etc.— jDuike*^ Head (Family) near the Custom House. EU- 
phant (Family and Commercial), 132 High Street. JTanf— break&st, 1& 
6d. to 28. ; dinner, 2s. to 28. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed, 28. ; attendance 
optional ; private room, 2s. to Ss. 6d. King's Head (Commercial), High 
Street— breakfast, Is. 6d to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. to 2r.i 
bed, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance optional ; private room, 2s. Pier (Family, 
Po^ng, and Commercial), Bankside — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2^. 
to 28. 6d.; tea, Is. 6d. to 28.; bed, 2s.; attendance opttonal; private 
room, 28. 6d. Royal (and Assembly Booms), Cecil Square — break&st, 
Is. 6d. to 2s.; dinner, 28. to 2s. 6d; tea, Is. 6d. to 28. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 
28. ; attendance charged in bill ; private room, 28. WMU Hart (Family 
and Commercial), Marine Parade-r-breakfast, 2s. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 48. ; 
tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 28. to 28. 6d. ; attendance, Is. 6d. ; private room, 28. to 
28. 6d. York (Family), Marine Parade — breakfast, 28. ; dinner, 38. to 58. ; 
tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 28. to 2s. 6d ; private room. Is. 6d. ; attendance, Is. 6d. 



MATLOCK (Derby). 

If the lover of domestic comforts, or the invalid, to whom such things 
are more needful than all the skill of the physician, would also receive the 
benefit, mentally and bodily, of the loveliest scenery and purest air, yet be 
unwilling to dispense with many of the gaieties, fashionable society, and 
conveniences of Bath or of Brighton — ^if he love wooded heights, wooded 
vallejs, or a river so concealed by overhanging trees that at a casual glance 
its width can scarce be told — ^if he would have grandeur, without solitude 
it is true, but in its most exquisitely refined forms, and all these in a place 
forming " the centre of a district of attractions," where there are at every 
turn romantic footpaths leading to charming points of view, and where the 
life, being essentially an out-o&door life, wfll aJlure the indolent to adopt 
the surest of all means to obtain health, inexpensive and permanent, in- 
creased strength and exhilaration of spirits — he will find it all in Matlock, 
on the banks of the Derwent, between the Tors of Matlock Dale. 

This lovely valley " is naturally a deep narrow ravine, how produced, 
or by what convulsion, must be left to geologists to determine. One sido 
is formed by lofty perpendicular limestone rocks, the other by the sloping 
sides of giant mountains ; and along the bottom runs the Derwent, some- 
times pent up in a narrow channel, and obstnicted by the fragments which 
have from time to time fallen from the beetling Tor, and sometimes spread- 
ing like a lucid lake, and reflecting as a mirror the beautiful but softened 
tints of the overhanging foliage." * The Tors, which shelter this favoured 
• Mr. Uewtllyn Jewitt*8 "Nook* and Conien of Derbj-sliire." 
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TOot, named mpectlTely the High Tor, Hag Tor, and Cat Tor, form, with 
the more distant Stonnis rocks, a kind of half amphitheatre. ** The word 
lior," says <'The Land we Live in " in an admirahle article on Derbyshire 
and Dovedale, ** is applied through Derbyshire (as it is in Devonshire) to a 
lofty precipitous mass of rock, mnch as icar is used in Yorkshire. Tor is 
the Saxon word from which our word tcwer is directly derived. The High 
Tor is an enormous mass of rock, which rises aloft to a height of nearly 
four hundred feet. The lower part is covered thickly with various trees 
and shrubs, but above a vast perpendicular wall towers for ISO feet, its face 
bare, rugged, and weather-beaten. At llie base winds the Derwent ; all 
around are objects of inferior grandeur. This is unquestionably the finest 
part of Maliock Dale, and the Tor fonns a noble object in whatever direc- 
tion it be viewed. When illuminated by the setting sun, or the full moon, 
and the meaner features of man's introduction are hidden in the deep 
masses of glocnn, the effect becomes magnificent It is one of the memor- 
able scenes in a Derbyshire tour. Masson, on the other side of the Dale, 
is much loftier than Hi^h Tor, but, from its form, is far less remaikable. 
The view from its summit is extensive and very fine : the southern entrance 
of Matlock Dale is naturallv inferior to the northern, and its original cha- 
racter pretty well destroyed by the cotton mill, the weir, and the prim 
gardens. Yet in almost any other locality it would be admired by the 
stranger, while with Matlock people it appears to be the favourite spot." 

A eenlary and a half ago Matlock was an insignificant place as far as 
accommodation went. The visitor would have here found thoroughly bad 
roads ; the difficulties and perils of which being surmounted, and the sum- 
mit of the Dale attained, he would look down upon a wilderness, far 
fuller of poetry than at the present time — for solitary grandeur and 
^^ sublimity steadily recede before the approach of fashion *' — ^but also far 
more out of the reach of hundreds who enjoy it now, to whom its luxuries 
are as indispensable as its beauty. Now things are mnch changed, and 
those. once bad roads are kept in the best possible order — the rain is well 
carried off them ; something in the form of a street, though it is but a one- 
sided one, being open to the slopes descending to the Derwent, has made 
its appearance. Houses and villas in all shapes and styles (among them, 
Swiss-like cott£^es, peering out of green clusters, or crowning craggy steeps, 
many of them lodging-houses) rise, tier upon tier, awav from the river and 
from the Museum parade, which is in efiect the only town-like portion 
of the village, with shops, houses, hotels, and museums^ for the saJe of the 
natural productions of the place. 

Matlock is sentimental to the core ; its names will soon give you that 
information. There are among these the Lover's Walk, the Cottage of 
Contentment, Cupid's Cascade, Via Gellia Road, Dido's Cavern, Venusls 
Bower, and the Romantic Rocks. Evening is the time when this senti- 
mentalism reaches its tenderest point. Then folks flock down to the river, 
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and are addicted to moonlight sailing and rowing; and then if the Bolitary 
muser wander far away, and lose himself among the dense masses of trees 
high upon the hanks of the river, and should Siere hear the soft swell of 
miudc below him coming from he knows not where, let him listen more 
intently, and he may distinguish the rise and fall of oars, and guess it 
is a water party who have carried off the hand with them, and are enter- 
tained hy their captives. But let him plunge still farther, and when even 
those sounds have died away, perhaps a woman's thrUlhig tones will 
startle him as he stands among the foUs^ at the water's edge ; and if 
he part the concealing branches with his hand softly, so that he may 
not disturb them, and look out carefully, so that the moonlight shine 
not on his face, he may find a boat with rowers resting on their oars, 
while a lady, with head thrown back, is breaking the stillness with the 
song he has just heard. 

OuMATE. — Matlock is famous for the agreeable coolness and delicious 
quality of its air ; and for which reason it is more used as a summer resi- 
dence than for the advantages of its so-called warm springs, which are, 
however, scarcely tepid. The rate of mortality for each thousand of the 
population is 20, or 5 less than the general average of London (25)« 

Bathing and Medicinal Waters. — The temperature of tiie Matlock 
springs — Q6° or 68® Fahrenheit — and the mild character of the water, 
make it a most agreeable bath in the summer weather, even for those ^o 
have no particular complaint. Dr. Granville says it is highly beneficial in 
dyspeptic and nephritio affections. The waters are recommended in ner- 
vous disorders, and in the earlier stage of consumption. The ordinary 
time for bathing is before breakfast, and between breakfast and dinner; 
the prices of the hot baths are 2s. 6d. ; of the tepid, swimming, or shower, 
Is. There are baths at the Old and New Bath Hotels. 

The water is also taken inwardly, often with good effect, in gradually 
increased quantities. It contains much free carbonic acid, is perfectly 
tasteless ; and beautifully clear, and is efficacious in rheumatism, biliary 
obstructions, glandular affections, and incipient consumption. 

Analysis bt Sm Charles Scudamorb. 

Temperature, 68 degrees. Specific gravity, 1.003. Free carbolic acid. Muri- 
ates and Sulphates of Magnesia. Lime and Soda in very minute quantities not yet 
ascertained.* 

Matlock is well provided with medical advice ; and in the neighbouring 
dale there is a hydropathic establishment belonging to Mr. Smedley of 
Lea Mills, a wealthy gentleman who has done much for hydropathy. His 
establishment is now at Biber HaU, Biber Hill, within view of the old one 
at Matlock Bank. 

Becbeations. — A pleasant hour or two may be spent at Matlock in 
• Tamer's Chemistry. 
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toe musemns, which display nnmeroiis costly Tarieties of natiTe minerals^ 
Bdme in their nataral state, some manufactured ; also articles wrought of 
the beautifiil fluor spar foimd only at Gastleton, and other elegancies which 
are exposed for sale ; they are open gratnitonsly, whether the visitor desires 
to become a purchaser or no. There are also concerts and assemblies in the 
drawing-room at the Old Bath Hotel, where Byron and Miss Chaworth used 
to meet, and where he would stand moodily watching her engaged in the 
evening dance. His name is or was scratched on one of the panes in room 
No. 5. Other amusements are — ^Walker's sailingboat, the charge for which 
is sixpence each passenger ; and the Petrifying Wells, which contain among 
the most popular articles exposed for sale, those kind of things which are 
most frequently brought by visitors for petrification, or rather to have them 
covered with an incrustation of lime from the water : among them, birds* 
uests, ladies' locks, and old wigs, seem to be the favourites'. These wells 
are greatly popular here. Next there are the Caverns. The admission 
to these is a shilling each, exclusive of Bengal liffhts, etc., which cannot be 
well dispensed with. The Rutland Cavern, on the Heights of Abraham, is 
large enough to contain 10,000 men. The Cumberland Cavern is the most 
geologically interesting. The New Speedwell, reached by the Romantic 
Rocks, and passing out into the wood beyond, has some remarkable stalac- 
tites, possessing some strange names. This will apply also to the High 
Tor Grotto, which, with the Side Mine, is filled with beautiful spars. 

Before ascending the Heights of Abraham, to visit the Romantic Rocks 
and Masson, sixpence is politely demanded of the visitor ; or if he 
intends exploring Rutland Cavern also, a shilling will be required for the 
entrance fee. The scene from the summit is very grand. Immediately 
below is Matlock, " with its parade, and its villas, and houses lying as in a 
map at our feet, the carriages roUing along the road looking like miniature 
toys, and the Liliputian population busy at their daily work, appearing 
but as insignificant dots upon the surface of the picture.'* The singular 
assemblage of Romantic Rocks, *' although comparatively small, is per- 
haps from that very fact, and its utter exclusion from the outer world, one 
of the most lovely spots that even Matlock can boast ; it is formed of 
masses of gigantic rocx, boldly jutting out from. the side of the hiU, and by 
a number of obelisk-shaped stones thrown wildly about in various direc- 
tions, and beautifully covered with the richest coloured lichens and mosses. 
The whole assemblage is embosomed in the surrounding foliage of the 
trees, which grow from the interstices of the rock, and in a profusion of 
shrubs and w3d plants which cast a deep gloom and shadow over the spot, 
while the constant dripping of the water, as it percolates through the 
mountains, gives a coolness and sepulchral feeling to the place, which is 
still more heightened by the long, waving leaves of the fern and hart's 
tongue, which grow in great luxuriance and profusion."* Stonnis, 

• Jewitt 
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anciently called " Stonebouse,'* a high gritstone rock between Matlock and 
Wirksworth, also commands a view from its summit of great beanty. 
Where the road divides into two roads on the farther side of Croftcm 
Moor, the left one should be taken. Bhodes, in his Peak Scenery, after 
enumerating the beauties of the various heights in Derbyshire, says, 
" but not an eminence that I ever before ascended— not a- prospect, how- 
ever rich and varied, which I have described — was at all comparable with 
the view from Stonnis. In that species of beauty of landscape which 
approaches to grandeur, it is unequalled in Derbyshire. The parts of which 
it IS composed are of the first order of fine things, and they are combined 
with a felicity that but rarely occurs in nature." Wh'ksworth, which 
lies in a hollow near the same road, about three miles from Matlock, is 
worthy of a visit at tJie same time. This was formerly the capital of 
the ancient mining district of the Low Peak. In the same direction is 
the old village of Bonsall, two miles from Matlock, which contains a 
venerable church and village cross. The gardens and grounds of Wil" 
lersley Castle, the seat of P. Arkwright, Esq., are open to visitors on 
Mondays and Thursdays. It is a castellated mansion, built by Sur Richard 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning jenny. There is a fine view of 
the Matlock Dale in the p-ounds from Oat Tor. The little village of 
Matlock — two miles from its modem otfspring, in the picturesque neigh- 
bourhood of Matlock Bank and Biber Hil] — ^is as old as the Conquest. 
In the church, itself a venerable looking edifice, there is an arched 
ceiling decorated with paintings, representing scriptural subjects. The 
entrance to the Lover^ Walk is from the ferry (costing threepence to 
cross), from which a path runs up a sloping road and steps to the summit 
of the rocks, where " a walk leads along their very verge, from which 
some of the most exquisite bits of scenery burst in rapid succession on the 
view." Lea Hurst, a gentleman's seat, "beautifully and romantically 
•situated on rising ground in the midst of one of the most charming and 
extensive of the Derbyshire valleys, and surroimded on every side with 
hills and mountain, rocks and woods, of majestic and gigantic proportions, 
and watered by the winding Derwent and its tributaries," must be inte- 
resting to all, beyond the beauty of its situation, or the historical associa* 
tions of its neighbourhood, as the home of Florence Nightingale. 

NEWSPAPERS.—The Matlock Bath Advertiser^ published on Saturday, 
during the season only, Id. 

Places op Worship. — The church stands in a conspicuous position. 
It is built in the Decorated style of architecture, from the designs of 
Messrs. Wightman and Hadfield of Sheffield. It is cruciform, with a 
handsome tower and crocketted spire, 129 feet high, at its northern end. 
Lady Glenorchy's chapel was originally built as a dwelling-house, but that 
pious and benevolent lady, finding the property for sale, bought it, and 
*' had it opened in connection with the Presbyterians or Indei»endents." 
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Population, 4262. 

Ck)NTEYAMCE8. — ^From LoDdon (Enston Square Station), L. A N. W. 
Railway, etc., via Derby, 14df miles; fiu^s, 288. del, 2l8. Id., lis. lid. 
Frequent cheap excursion trains run in the summer from Derby, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and other neighbouring towns. Matlock is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc. — New Bath—hreakfajstt Is. 6d. to 28. 6d. ; dinner, 28. 6d. 
to 5e. ; tea. Is. 6d. to 28. ; bed, 28. ; attendance, Is. 6d. ; private room, 
28. 6d. to 58. Old Bath^hreskfast, 28. ; dinner, 28. 6d ; tea, Is. 6d. ; 
bed, 28. ; attendance, Is. 6d. Temple — ^breakfast, Is. 6d. ; dinner, 28. 6d. 
and upwards ; tea. Is. to Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance optional. 
Walker^s (Family and Commercial) — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; dinner, 
28. 6d. to 3s. ; tea. Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; bed, Is. 6d. to 28. ; attendance. Is. ; 
private room, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 



PENZANCE (COBNWALL). 

Penzance is situated in Mount^sBay, which is formed by the two points, 
Lizarid^s Head and Land's End. It is a picture8<](ue little town, extending 
about a mile and a half east and west, and consisting of several street^* 
mostly handsome, well paved and well lighted, which meet in the market- 
place, and these form tne chief portion. The houses are well built, and 
mostly of stone. Near the quay are some cellars, called the Barbican, 
which are said to denote where a castle once stood. Close to this spot is 
the pier, which cost upwards of £30,<900, in a magnificent position, and 
havmg a full view of the bay and its beautiful sceneiy. A lighthouse has 
been erected thirty-three feet above high water. The fight is only exhibited 
when the water a]t the pier is fifteen feet deep, which happens eight hours 
out of twelve. The Guild Hall is a most elegant building of granite in the 
Doric style. The pilchard fishery is carried on to a considerable extent 

Penzance derives the name of Holy Headland, which is sometimes 
applied to it, from a chapel dedicated to Si. Anthony (of which now no 
trace remains), that once stood near the pier. The town was burnt by 
the Spaniards in 1595, and speedily rebuilt, but only to be again attacked 
in 1646 by Fairfax. Sir H. Davy was bom and served his apprentice- 
ship here. 

Climate.— Patients labouring under pulmonary complaints are sent 
here on account of the extraordinary mildness and still more extraordinary 
equabOity of the dimate. (See our preliminaiv remarks on climate.) 
Myrtles and other exotics thrive at Penzance all the winter, at which time 
south-west winds predominate ; and the temperature is then lu^^er than 
at London, and in summer lower. The disaavantage of the climate is its 
moisture, which is excessive. The rate of mortality to each thousand of 
the population is 20, or 5 below that of London. 
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Bathing. — There are -convenient public baths on the Esplanade, fitted 
np with every comfort, and containing hot and cold baths of salt and freeh 
water. Also free bathing, without machines, within five minutes' walk. 

Kegreations. — The assembly and billiard rooms are at the Union 
Hotel. Other public rooms in Parade Street contain the Subscription 
Library and the Literary Institi|te, news-rooms, etc. There are also a 
library and reading-room at the baths ; a Natural Histo^ and Antiqua- 
rian Society ; and a School of Art in Regent's Place. The Museum of 
the Geological Society contains a most interesting and valuable collection 
of mineral, chiefly Cornish. On the 23d and 28th of June, the eves of St 
John and St. Peter are celebrated with great noise and show by the in- 
habitants. The excited faces of the crowd, their fantastic dresses lit up 
by the lurid gleam of the torches they bear, present a scene of wild pic- 
tnresqueness belonging to the fast dying customs of the olden time. The 
following day is generally spent in quiet pastimes, and rowing on the water, 
with music ; a day not unneeded after the night of revelling. 

The most prominent feature in the scenery of Penzance is St. MichaeVs 
Mount, a conspicuous and picturesque rock of granite 250 feet high. On 
the summit is the ruin of a monastery, built before the Conquest, and 
'where the wife of Perkin Warbeck sought refuge when her husband was 
on his way to Bodmin. Two miles and a half south of Penzance is the 
fishing village of Mousehole, which should be visited on account of a cave 
it contains, and as behig near the remains of a tin mine, the only one ever 
sunk io the sea. Besides abounding in delightful walks full of interest and 
beauty, Penzance is within a pleasant ride of the Land's End and its 
picturesque neighbourhood. 

Newspaper. — The Comuh Telegraphy Wednesday, 3d. 

Places op Wobship. — Besides the Parish Church at Madron (one 
mile), there are two very handsome chapels : — St. Mary's (in the Pointed 
style of architecture) has a lofty tower ; St. Paul's, erected by the Rev. 
H. Batten, is a modern Gtothic structure of panite. with a very beautiful 
interior of stained glass, producing a soft nch light. There are places 
of worship for Wesleyau, Primitive, and Association Methodists, Koman 
Catholics, Baptists and Jordan Baptists, Independents, Society of Friends, 
and Jews. 

Markets, etc. — The market-days are Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. The Poultry and Butter Market is a large building in Princes Street. 
The Fish Market— -ugly enough — ^is opposite the Guildhall in Market Jew 
Street. Fairs are held here on March 27th, May 29th, Thursday after 
Corpus Christ! Day, June 24th and 25th, September 11th, and Novem- 
ber 27th. 

Population, 9414. 

Conveyances.— From London (Paddington Station) G. W. R., etc., 
326^ miles ; fieureB, 63s. ; 44s. 2d. ; 22s. A mail (sailing) packet twice a 
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week to the Scilly leles. Steam commnnicatioii between Penzance and 
London, Liverpool, Plymouth, and Falmoul^ 

Hotels.— -Bo»7«?ay— breakfast, la, 3d. to 28. ; dinner, 1b. 6d. to 3fi. ; 
tea, la. 3d. to la. 6d. ; bed, Is. to 28. ; attendance optional. iSfair— break- 
fast, la. 6d. to 28. ; dinner, 2a. to 38. ; tea, la. 6d, ; bed, la. to 28. Three 
run*— breakfast, Is. ; Innoh, la. 3d. ; dinner, 28. ; tea, la. 6d. ; Bupper, 
Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. Union, Western and Mount Bay. The Queen's. 

BAMSEY {See IsLE OP Man). 

RAMSGATE (Kbnt). 

That Bamsgate is ao close to Margate, is, in the opinion of its genteel 
inhabitants, one of the greatest misfortunes that could have befallen it. 
They hold themselves Joof from their " vulgar" neighbour : If Margate 
visits Bamsgate, they look on frowninglv, but they do not return the com- 
pliment. Its streets are more respectable— its broad stone steps down to 
the sea are a never-ending source of pride to them ; there are no such steps 
at Margate — the esplancule is greener, finer, and better kept than its 
neighbour's — the rows of houses, villas, and terraces, more stately — the 
amusements are fewer and more refined — the folks more select — mixed 
society less tolerated — even the shrimps share the general superiority, if not 
refinement. StiD, spite of its grander airs, Bamsgate is not aristocratic. 

Like so many of its kind, it served the usual " small fishing village" 
apprenticeship, only beginning to rise in the last century "through the 
successful trade of its inhabitants to Russia and the east country." Its 
name originates from Bium's Gate — Bium being the ancient name of 
Thanet — ^and gate a passage between dunes or clifis to the sea. The 
harbour and piers form its most important feature. As early as 1787 
Pennant speaks of its pier as the " finest existing." A wooden one was 
also built on the west side, which subsequently gave place to a new one of 
stone ; so that now there are two good piers of stone, the eastern of which 
is nearly .8000, and the western 1500 feet in length, enclosing the harbour, 
an area of about 45 acres, which has occasionally given shelter to 500 sail 
at one time. The width of these piers is 26 feet, including the thickness 
of the parapet ; and the width of the entrance to the harbour between their 
heads, 240 feet. Along the tops of the piers a promenade has been con- 
Btructed, which is probably the finest in the kingdom. On the western , 
pier is a lighthouse, which displays a red light after dusk, when the har- 
bour can be entered, changing to green at haJf-ebb. It forms a conspi- 
cuous feature in the landscape ; its brilliant gleam on the dark water as it 
dashes and breaks against the invincible stone at night is particularly 
picturesque and striking. In the day-time, a ball on the cliff is raised at 
half-flood, and dropped at half ebb. More ships probably pass Bamsgate 
than any other English port. The trade of the Bamsgate inhabitants con- 
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sists mainly in its fisheries, coal and produce importations, and shipping 
repairs. £at its chief revenue is derived from the harbour, as a steam 
packet port €md harbour pf refuge. Foreign steamers are occasionally driven 
m when unable to reach their own ports. At night the " GuU,^* a floating 
beacon, manned by eight seamen and a captain, gleams far away in 
the distance. The " Gull," having two lights ; the North Sand, having 
three lights — and the South Sand^ one light, together indicate the extent 
of the famous and terrible Goodwin Sands, including a space of nine or ten 
miles. 

Ramsgate lies on the sides of two chalk cliffs, ascended by two long 
flights of stone steps, called respectively, Augjista Stairs and Jacobus 
Ladder. It is divided into ancient and modern portions, the former 
, occupying one of those natural depressions of the chalk locally called 
*' gates" or stairs, and the latter containing the principal streets, with 
handsome crescents, etc. The views from the houses facing the sea are 
always animated and interesting, from the number of vessels making for, 
and sailing from, the harbour. The demands of the lodging-house keepers 
in these desirable positions are frequently, especially in the season, anything 
but moderate. But the season being late, e.e., Hamsgate not being much 
frequented until the latter end of the summer months or autumn, persons 
who come here earlier will not only find it cheaper but pleasanter ; for, 
owing to its sheltered position under the cliflfe, it is often most oppressively 
hot when most crowded with visitors. 

Climate. — ^Ramsgate is decidedly more bracing than the south-coast 
watering-places, though warmer than Margate. Sufferers from scorbutic 
disorders will find it exercises an exceedingly beneficial influence. The 
rate of mortality for each thousand of the population (including the whole 
Isle of Thauet) is 19, or 6 less than the general average of London (25). 

Bathino. — ^Few places can boast such perfect bathing accomnK>dation, 
both in the open air and at the baths, which are elegantly fitted up with 
luxurious seats in the reading, waiting, and refreshment rooms. There are 
machines under the east cliff, and baths there, in front of the harbour and 
at west cliff— these last being the best. The sands are pre-eminently good, 
though there is no privacy obtainable on them. Otherwise they are excel- 
lent, and stretch right away to Broadstairs. At Dumpton Bblj, midway 
on the road thither, about a mile and a quarter from Ramsgate, is an 
especially beautiful and retired spot for bathing without the machine. 

Recreations. — The amusements comprise assembly rooms, basaar, 
with music, and raffles, and one or two good libraries, beside liie usual 
minor and extraordina^ entertainments. Canterbury itself may be con- 
veniently visited from Ramsgate. 

Pegwell Bay is a fiivourite excursion, as the landing place of Hengist 
and Horsa, also of Augustine and the Christian missionaries ; and unrivafied 
in, its reputation for s&imps, both fresh and potted, and shrimp sauce. 
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Broadstaibs — the genteel and quiet, three miles distant in another 
direction — possesses, as a sea-bathing place, advantages superior to either 
Margate or Ramsgate, and is well worth visiting as an excursion. It is 
quiet but exnensive. The sea view from the cliff parade is strikingly fine. 
Its name is aerived from the width of its s^a entrance, defended anciently 
Jby an archway and strong doors. The Baptist meeting-house contains the 
relics of the chapel of *' Our Lady of Broadstairs.'* Ships sailing past this 
spot were accustomed to lower their top-sails, so great was its reputation. 
"There are good people — and good-natured— to be found in and about 
Broadstairs, and the spot itself is charming. With some occupation, and 
with pursuits requiring quiet, one may pass a blessed time there. The 
Kttle green esplanade above the cliffs, with its neat row of houses ; the 
hills that slope away from the shore ; the miniature port with its rough 
quay, and small coasters and fishing boats; and the glorious open sea, 
afford delight to the eve. Away from the clifis and behind the town are 
some little green enclosures, flanked on one side by small, clean looking 
houses, that look delightfully cool and quiet — almost like the inner court 
of a Benedictine convent in Italy."* The antiouarian will find some 
interesting ground at Osengall Hill, about a mile and a half distant, which, 
when dug through for a railway cutting, was found to be covered with 
graves, tSose of the first Saxon settlers in Thanet. About 200 graves are 
supposed to have been destroyed ; but those that remained contained (from 
the custom of burying the dead in their best clothing) arms, ornaments, 
and aU sorts of relics, such as coins, brooches, weapons, beads, strings of 
glass, and a beautifally-formed pair of Boman scales, and weights formed out 
of Roman coin. This last article, and the fact that Fome of the graves are 
clearly Roman, appear to shew that '* a Roman and Saxon population lived 
simultaneously, and probably mixed together in the Isle of Thanet." 

St. Lawrence, half a mile distant inland, is the old parochial village, the 
church of which has a central Norman tower and external arcade. Both 
this and St. Peter^s were at first chapelries attached to Minster, The latter 
contains the grave of Richard Joy, a man of enormous strength, who lived 
in the last century. He is said to have been able to lift a weight of 2240 
lbs. Lowell Hill, near here, is the highest part in the Isle of Thanet. 
At East Cliffe, half a mile from Ramsgate, is the residence of Sir Moses 
Montefiore. 

Newspapers.— rA« Kent Berdld, Thursday, 3d. The Kentish Ob- 
server and Margate and Eanugate Journal^ Thursday, 4d. The Cavierhury 
Journal, Saturday, 24d. The Kentish Times, Saturday, Id. 

Places op Worship. — Besides St. George's, its parish church, there 

are St. Lawrence's Church and a Chapel of Ease at St. Lawrence ; Christ 

Church in Ramsgate Vale, and Trinity Church on Mount Albion. Also, 

two Baptist cha[)els, a Beulah Free Church, and other places of worship for 

* Land we live ixi. 
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Weeleyaa, Bethel, and Primitiye MethodistB, Independe&te, Boman Gatho- 
fics, and Jews. 

Mabkbts, etc.— Market days, Wednesday and Saturday ; plentiful^ 
supplied. Fair held at St. Lawrence on August 10th. VeflBels amvo 
from tiie French coast to attend the markets. 

Population of Bamsgate, 11,865. 

CoNYETANCES.— From London (London Bridge), S. £. B., 97 mflee; 
fiires, lOs., 78., 5s. Steamers to and from London daily in summer; 
tiuee times a week in winter ; fares, 5s. 6d. and 48. 6d., duldreu, ds. 6d. 
Bamsgate is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, eito,^BuU and Gkorge, 77 High Street— breakfast. Is. 6d. to 
2s. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 4s. ; tea, Is. 6d. to 28. ; bed, Is. 6d. to 28. ; at- 
tendance optional ; private room, 2s. 6d. CagUe (Family and Posting), 
Goldsmid Place— breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 48. ; tea. 
Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; attendance. Is. 6d. ; i)riyate room, 
2s. to 3s. 6d. London, 1 King Street. Eoyal (Posting), facing the Har- 
bour—breakfast, Is. 9d. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 5s. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; 
bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; attendance, Is. 6d. ; private room, 2s. 6d. to 66. ; 
a taxiff of charges hung in each room. Eoifcd AWiaUf fricing the Harbour 
(Posting)— breakfast, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; 
bed, 2s. to 3s. ; attendance. Is. 6d. ; private room, 2s. 6d. to 56. Boyal 
Oak (Family and Posting), Goldsmid Place. Shakapeare, opposite the 
Bailway Station. Spread Magley 6 High Street— brea^ut, 1 s. 6a. ; dinner, 
28. ; t^, Is. 3d. ; bed, Is. 6a, to 2s. ; attendance optional ; private room. 
Is. 6d. Temperance^ 20 Effingham Place. Trafalgar, Boyal Road. 
WuUm'a. 

BYDE {See Isle of Wight). 
SALCOMBE AND KINGSBRIDGE (Devon). 

This is a place so seldom visited, nay, so seldom ever talked of, that 
we should not nave included it in our pages, but for considerations of its 
extraordinary climate on the one hand, and the great beauty and interest 
of the whole neighbourhood. In passing, by sea, along the South Devon 
coast, and leaving behind us in due succession all the watering-places we 
have had occasion to notice— Sidraouth, Exmouth, Teignmoutii, and Tor- 
quay—we soon reach the comer of the land, at Start Point; and turning 
round, are no longer in the English Channel, but facing the gjreat Atlantic ; 
and there we almost instantly come upon a deep inlet, with its marghi 
on both sides wandering about into the most fantastic outlines, having Bolt 
Head and Prawl Point at its mouth, Salcombe port a little way within, and 
Kingsbridge, 2 or 3 miles inland, at the head of the estuary. Shipbuilding 
and the fishery form the principal occupations of the inhabitants. It is a 
busy little sea-port, with a thriving trade. It possesses a custom-houae 
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and coast goaid statbn. The btibonr will afibfd shelter to ships of 200 
tons burden. The disadTaDtsges of Sakombe are, that it is too mach sKnit 
in, with but small space for exeroise, and the accommodation for invalids 
is veiy limited. 

Climate. — The place is so sheltered by high lands as to command per- 
haps the warmest temperature known in England. It is called some^es 
the Jfontos&r of the north, and that much abused word of comparison is 
here nsed with propriety. The mean winter tenqieratiire of Salcombe is 
only two degrees below that of Montpelier and tiiat of Florence. Myrtles 
and other equally tender plants clothe the shore ; lemon and orange tress 
flower and miit in the gardens ; while in strange contrast, yet proving at 
the same time the wonderful power of protection, when once we get beyond 
the bonndaries of the latter, we find bleak and barren hiUs, warning rather 
than inviting visitors. The rate of mortality to each thousand of the 
population is only 17, or 8 less than that of London, thus confirming 
the graieral truth, which our pages everywhere attest, that warmth and 
protecti<m from ungenial winds are among the most indi^tensable condi- 
tions of health. 

Batecdig. — ^There are neither baths nor machines, but there is conve- 
nience for free bathins within a short distance. 

BECBEATioiiS. — ^There is good fishing in the river Avon, which is pre- 
served. Lovers of the chase may join the neighbouring hunt. But, on 
the whole, one must expect little or nothing here beyond the pleasure of 
communing with nature and one V own thou^ts ; but for both these pur- 
poses the nei^bourhood offers abundant materiaL Kingsbridge should be 
seen; and the visitor wiU find there news-rooms, a grunmar school afford- 
ing advantages to residents, a museum belonging to a literary and scientific 
institution ; and the house (Pindar Lodge, at the ((uay) where Peter Pindar 
(Dr. Wolcot) was bom. The geolc^ of the neighbourhood is very inter- 
esting. The soil is based upon the red and variegated grauwacke slates of 
De la Beche. On the road from Eingsbridge to S. Brent, there is a 
charming view along the valley of the Avon. Salcombe Castle was 
bedeged during the ci^ war, and tells the story of the hurts it then 
received in the present aspect of its rudely battered walls. But the great 
feature of the neighbourhood is the rocky sea-maigin, with its grandly 
majestic clifis rising in great beauty in heights varying from 50 to 
200 feet, romantic bays, and interesting caverns. These last are found 
imder a range of dsak ^oomy-looking clifb between Bolt Head and Bolt 
Tafl. 

Newspaper. — TheKingsbridge GaeeUe, Saturday, l^d. 

Plages of Wobshep. — These comprise, at Salcombe :— the Church 
of Holy Trinity, and a chapel for Wesleyans. At Eingsbbidge :—-&t. 
Edmxmd's Church, in the centre of the town, and chapels for Baptists, 
Xndiqpendents, Wesleyans, and Plymouth Brethren. 
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Market-DAT, E^inosbridoe. — Saturday, for meat, podtiy, and butter. 
There is an abundant supply of fish. A fair is held on July 2. The 
whole district has obtained a sort of peculiar reputation among connois- 
seurs of beer for its white ale, which is unlike ordmary ale in its composi- 
tion as well as its colour. 

Population, 2019. 

Conveyances. — ^From London, Q. W. R., etc., to Kingsbridge Bead, 
231} miles; fares, 43s. 6d., 308. 7d., 17s. 6d. Two coaches daily from 
Kingsbridge Boad to Kingsbridge, 9 miles. From Kingsbridge daily by 
ooach and passage boats to Salcombe. 

Hotels.— SALCOMBE:-—Com9n«rcfa2 Inn. Kingsbridge :—ftn^'< 
Amu, 

SANDGATE (Kent). 

Sandgate, a pretty and secluded village lying midway between Folke- 
stone and Hythe, at the foot of an extensive range of hills facing the 
, French coast, has only of late vears started into notice as a watering- 
place. The town consists mainly of one street running along the coast 
and open to the sea. Radnor Terrace, the houses of which are chiefly for 
the accommodation of visitors, is situated on a high position quite apart 
from the town. Sandgate Castle (the fortress of which has been converted 
into a martello tower larger than any other in England) was rebuilt at the 
same time as the castles of Deal and Walmer, by Henry VTH. It stands 
on the sea-shore at the base of two hills. We find, in Richard the Seconds 
reign, the king commanding the keeper of Sandgate castle to admit Henry 
of Lancaster (who afterward became Henry IV.), with his family and 
suite, to tarry there six weeks for refreshment. When Queen Elizabeth 
visited the coast in the memorable year 1588, it was at Sandgate Castle 
that she passed the night. Here, too, the peninsular regiments were 
trained by Sir John Moore. The barracks, subsequently bu2t, were inha- 
bited by the Foreign Legion, who were reviewed by Queen Victoria in 
the autumn of 1855, on Sie downs of Sandgate. Shorncliffe is now an 
important military station. The camp permanently established on the 
plateau above the town will accommodate 5000 troops. 

Climate. — Sandgate is tolerably sheltered from the north, and partially 
so from the east, by hills, but is open to winds from the south and west, 
which are the sea-quarters. The climate resembles that of St. Leonards. 
It is said to be exempt from the sea-fog, which is so great a plague to the 
invalid, along this coast ; which visits the favoured UnderdiflF, naunts Hast- 
ings, and clings so pertinaceously to the Devon coast from one extremity to 
the other. Mr. Mosely, from whose book on Sandgate we have been 
transcribing, adds that tiie air is beneficial in cases of consumption, and 
especially in gastric dyspepsia and dyspeptic menorrhoea. The rate of 
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mortality to each thousand of the population is 19, or 6 lees than that of 
London. 

Batbino. — ^The beach consists enthrely of/ shingles, leaving the water, 
therefore, pure and transparent ; and it slopes so gineulually as to afford any 
depth a bather may desire. There are plenty of bathing machines ; a^d 
warm baths may be obtained in the town. East and west of the town 
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SALTBURN-BY-THE^EA, CLEVELAND (Torkshibr). 

This new watering-place is situated at the tennmation of the 
Stockton, Middlesborough, and Bedcai Bailway, about 20 miles to the 
north (rf Whitby, by the coast ^ i . i v«. i^«„ 

Hotel.— ^Ae Zetland. An elegant and spacious hotel ^J^^ 
erected, containing about 90 iwms, comprising hirge coffee and dinmg 
rooms for gentlemen ; ladies' coffee and drawing rooms ; drawing, 
dressing, and bed rooms en suite ; spacious reading-room, biUiaj^- 
roomTinoking-room, etc A platform connects the «rt»tion with the 
hoteL The s^nery around Saltburn is most charmmga^^^ 
whilst the beach, unrivalled in extent and firmness, offers all the 
attractions desired by visitors to the sea-side. 



Many of the watering-places of England have been described as being 
in the form of an amphitheatre ; none, perhaps, with so much propriety as 
Scarborough. Situate in a bay on the shore of the German Ocean, and in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, its houses rise tier behind tier away from the 
?ea, so that the number commanding fine views is very great. It is 
«lseltered on the north-east by a precipitous rock, having near its top a level 
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■paoe of about oineteen acres, which containB the Castle of Scarbofonghy 
lying a little back from the seaward edge of the headland, which is inac- 
oentble, as indeed are the three clifis on its north, east, and sonth sides, the 
oasile itself being only reached by a steep path near the edge of the cliff. 
This castle and l£e rock it stands on form the most conspicuons features of 
Scarborough from the sea. The next — ^the work of man — ^is the bridge 
which stretches across a chasm of 400 feet in width and over the Millbeok, 
thus connecting the older and newer portions of the place. On one side of 
this chasm lie we principal houses, many of them crowding dose to the bay ; 
the sea at high tides almost washing their garden railings ; and from thence 
they retreat in row after row of showy terraces and streets, which widen and 
become more modem as they ascend. A road runs from one end to the other, 
from which at one part a lofty sloping bank covered with trees and shrubs 
descends down some 1 50 feet or more to the sea. The Esplanade is all gaiety 
and life, and full of bright, light-coloured houses, with ornamental renoidahs 
and magnificent sea views. This and the bridge promenade are in tibe 
season crowded vrith fashionable people. From the latter a s^dendid view 
of the Scarborough Races, held aown on the sands below, is commanded ; 
and, says Dr. Granville, ^* What at one hour was the estuary of living 
waters, murmuring in successive bow-like waves toward the foot of the 
cl]£Gs, becomes in &e next hour, upon that occasion, the course-groimd and 
the theatre of the equestrian as well as pedestrian display of man's skill 
and animals' agility." It has also a prospect of the bay, of the wooded 
valley, and of the Museum, a Doric rotunda. The piers alone of this bridge 
are 75 feet in height, in length it reaches 400 feet, and altogether it is a 
magnificent ornament to the town. But it is as useful as ornamental. 
The main intention in raising it was to connect the modem Sotfborough 
with the Spa, which it has done effectually, and proved of great service in 
increasing its prosperity. Indeed, in this respect Scarborough seems to 
have been particularly fortunate ; all its efforts appear to succeed, and so 
thoroughly is it patronized, such a complete favourite is it, that it has been 
christened *< The Queen of Wateiing-piaces," and thus become with Bath 
a rival claimant for the throne. A natural consequence is, that rents of 
apartmeniB, houses, etc., are extremely high during tiie season, which lasts 
from June or July to the middle of October. At other periods, the rate 
may be safely reckoned at about half the amount then charged. 

Of the public buildings and works, the Cliff Bridge, the piers and har- 
bour, and the castle, are the principal and most important. The bridge 
we have already mentioned; the harbour, commodious and toleraUy 
efficient, is formed by the old pier and a new one, designed by Smeaton, 
erected in consequence of the increasine accumulation of sand. It measures 
at* the base 60 and 63 feet broad, is 40 feet high, and 1200 feet in length 
The castle was erected about the year 1136 by William le Gros, Earl of 
Albemarle, and has been the scene of many a bloody fray. 
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«* Since flnt by Albemarle ita crest 
In war*6 aoeotttrements was drest. 
How manj a gallant corse un blest, 
Has bleached the walls arotmdt" 

It waB held by Pien Gaveston for a lengtii of time agaimt the noblea 
under the Earl of Pembroke ; during the Pilgrimage of Grace* insurrection 
Sir Ralph Eiven maintained it successfully, although he had insuficient 
supplies and military stores, against the insurgents; in 156S it was taken 
by a stratagem (which gave rise to the proverb, " a Scarborough warning "}, 
b^ a son of Lord Stafford (and a partisan of Sir ThomaB Wvatt), who, 
with thixty of hia followers, gained admission, on pretence of seeing it, 
disguised as countrymen: — a victory, however, which lasted only three days, 
for it was tiien re-captured by the Earl of Westmoreland ; and its brave 
yoang conqueror, who had assumed the title of Lord Protector of England, 
was consigned to the scaffold. 

At the commencement of the great Civil Wars it was besieged by the 
Parliamentary forcea; and Sir Hugh Cholmley, the governor, who had 
i<mnerly been on their side, held it heroically for the king, during (sajs 
Hinderwell, the Scarborough historian) nearly a twelvemonth. His wife 
also seems to have been a woman of great courage. Sir Hugh writes, in 
his memoirs, that *' when Sir Thomas Meldrum had sent propositious, with 
menaces that if they were not accepted he would that night be master of 
ail the works of the castle, and, in case one of his men's blood was shed, 
would not give quarter to man or woman, but put all to the sword ; she, 
conceiving tiiat I would relent, in respect of her being there, came to me, 
without any direction or trouble, and prayed me that I would not, for any 
consideration of her, do aught which might be prejudicial to my own 
honour or the king's affairs." But these threats were vain ; their menacer 
was severely wounded, and a few days more saw him lying dead, and his 
successor, ^ Matthew Boynton, resuming the siege with renewed energy; 
keejHng it up until the 25th day of July 1645, when the heroic garrison 
were so reduced by fati^e and the ravages of scurvy, that they sur- 
rendered. Still the spint of royalty seemed to linger in its walls, and in 
July 1648 Colonel Matthew Boynton declared for the king. But the Par- 
liamentary forces were then in the fttll flush of their strength, the royalistB, 
weak with repeated failures, and, after a siege of three or four months, fol- 
lowed by a capitulation, the 19th of December 1648 saw the ascent of the 
last ranks of an invading force that ever marched up those grim steps that 
appear yonder in bold relief against the sea and sky. 

In 1655 its walls gave bare shelter to the founder of the Society of 
Friends, Gheorge Fox, who, being imprisoned here, occupied, as he tells us, 
three different rooms ; the first he likened to purgatory, in conseauence of 
tho smoke ; but having made this apartment habitable by expending £50 
upon it, tiiey removed him and put him into another where there was no 
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fireplace or chimney at all; and here, being unable to dry his clothes, his 
body became benumbed, his fingers swelled, and at last *' one was grown 
as big as two." One of these places faced tiie sea, which, " laying much 
open, the wind drove in the ram forcibly, so that water came over his bed, 
and ran about the room, so that he was fain to skim it up with a platter." 
His gaolers made a threepenny loaf last him three weeks, and steeped 
wormwood in his water, but three years more, and he was again preach- 
ing, and in Yorkshire — ^in Scarborough — where the governor of the castle 
invited him so earnestly that he could not refuse to go, and he was received 
courteously and " lovingly." 

The earliest mention we have of Scarborough is in connection with the 
landing of Harold Hadrada, who, on his way to defeat and death at 
Stamford Brig, climbed the " Scearburgh,"* and having lit a huge bonfire 
on the top, t^ised the blazing logs down over the cliffs into — and thus de- 
stroyed — ^the town below. There is some reason for supposing Scarborough 
to have been originally a Roman settlement ; but beyond these facts there 
is no mention of it, not even in the " Domesday Book," until the erection 
of its castle in Stephen's reign. The town now does a considerable trade 
and commerce, having, in 1856, 192 vessels belonging to the port, whose 
tonnage amounted to 34,090. Among the chief public buildings are — ^the 
Town-Hall, containing portraits of Geoi^ge III. and Bartholomew Johnson, 
the Scarborough musician, who died at the age of 103 years ; the Market 
Hall, a neat and commodious building in the Tuscan style ; a handsome 
Odd Fellows* Hall, the Banks, and many Schools and Benevolent Institu- 
tions. The water, which is supplied from " a reservoir containing millions 
of gallons," although slightly hard for drinking purposes, is much superior 
to the general water of watering-places. 

Climate. — Scarborough is, as we have said, sheltered on the north 
and north-east by the promontory on which the castle stands; therefore 
the notion that, being on the east coast, it is bleak, and that the east winds 
last longer here than on other portions, is not altogether correct. The truth 
appears to be, that Scarborough is not suited for delicate invalids during 
the spring and early summer when the east winds are apt to prevail, but 
that after June the summer and autumn are all that could be desired. Dr. 
Granville speaks highly of its air, which is perhaps a little piercing, but re- 
markably pure. In January the mean average temperature is hi^er than 
York by about six degrees, than London by about four, and Torquay itaelf 
is only two de^ees warmer. The rate of mortality for each thousand of 
the population is 21, or 4 less than the general average of London (25). 

Bathing. — No portion of the British coast can afford better bathing 
than Scarborough. The bay, laige and open, contains water uncontami- 
nated by the influence of any large river, which is therefore of the greatest 

* Probably from the Saxon acear or »car, a rock, and hwrg^ a castle or fortified 
place-~hence the name Scarborough. 
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parhr, transparency, and saltness; the sand is clear, firm, and smooth. 
The beach slopes so ^dually that bathing may be obtained at all periods 
of the tide, and even in rough weather with safety. Morning, as usual, is 
the favourite time, and then, if the day be fine, the aspect of the sands is 
most gay. The bathers are not by any means, then, the sole occupants of 
this arena of the Scarborough amphitheatre. The showy green and white 
machines, brilliant in the morning sun, the foremost half wheel-deep in the 
dazzling waves, are greatly in requisition, and, says Black^s Guide to York- 
shire, *^ while some visitors are gambolling among the waves, others 
traverse the sands on horseback, or take a quieter ride on donkeys, or pass 
to and fro in light carriages, or more leisurely on foot, watching the bathers, 
the riders, and the loungers. These, with groups of visitors variously occu- 
pied, ihe ladies sitting on rocks and crotcheting, reading, sketchmg, or 
doing nothing ; or searching for zoophytes and shells, and sea plants ; and 
the gentlemen assisting them — present altogether a very lively and pic- 
turesque spectacle ; the old castle, the pier, and harbour, with the church, 
the brick houses of the old town, and the handsome range of buildings on 
the clifi^, forming a fine background to the view.*^ 

There are baths, cold, tepid, and warm, at Sandside, under medical 
direction, and numerous other establishments with all conveniences ; but 
few having once or twice enjoyed immersion in the open sea, would care, 
nnless un^r special medical advice, to encounter all the complications of 
the variotto warm applications, and the probabilities of colds, etc., to follow, 
with a sea-shore so attractive as that of Scarborough to the weakest and 
most timid of marine bathers. 

** Believe me, ma^am, a daily dip 
Will mollify the cheek and lip ; 
If yon're too fat, 't will make you thin ; 
And if the bones invade the skin, 
'Twill in a month their sharpness cover. 
And clothe them well with flesh all over. 
The sea's the mill that people mean 
To make the old grow young again.*'* 

Medicinal Waters. — The properties of the Scarborough waters were 
first discovered about 1620 by a Mrs. Anne Farrow, who, while walking 
along the shore, noticed the singular russet colour of the stones over which 
the water ran, and having noticed its bitter flavour, she tried it, induced 
others to do the same, who readily patronized it, and by about the year 
1670, the springs had become celebrated. There are now two principal 
springs, the North or Chalybeate, and the South or Saline Well. The 
present Spa house was erected in 1838, in place of the old one destroyed 

* Poetical Sketches of Scarborough, by the Rev. F. Wrangham, Archdeacon at 
Cleveland, Mr. Papworth and Mr. Combe (author of ** Dr. Syntax's Tour"), a book 
DOW rarely met with. 
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by « Tioleiit storm in 1737. It stands on the vei^e of the sea, from wfaich 
it is protected by a massive wall, od which is erected a spacions castellated 
saloon, succeeded by pleasant ornamental grounds. The springs rise 
-within a few yards ot each other, and in reality differ but slightly. Their 
saline constituents are much the same as those of Cheltenham, but in less 
proportion. There is about the same amount of iron in both wells, the 
South being the more aperient of the two. The water of this well also, 
owing to the larger proportion of salts which it contains, acts gently on the 
bowels and kidneys when taken in sufficient quantities. It has at the same 
time tonic properties from the impregnation of iron ; so that it may be 
used without the fatiguing and harassing effects so often produced by 
aperient waters. It is regarded as beneficial in debility and relaxation of 
the stomach, in nervous disorders, scurvy, struma, or swelled glands, chlo- 
rosis, and particular weakness. Dr. Granville tells us, " Even from the 
little I have said an inference may be drawn, that after a course of the 
Harrogate waters the daily use of the South spring at Scarborough would 
form the most appropriate and beneficial appendix to the treatment of a 
vast number of disorders, for the cure^ of which the powerful and exciting 
effect of the sulphuretted waters had been deemed necessary; as that 
remedy may have set up amorlnd sensibility of the nerves of the stomach, 
and an irritability of its lining membrane, which a feeble solution of 
bicarbonate of protoxide of iron, combined with half a drachm of Epsom 
salts, would be calculated entirely to remove. I must therefore invite the 
attention of medical men, who may have to send invalids to Harrogate, and 
that of invalids themselves who may happen to go to Harrogate without ad- 
vice, and feel grieved, after a course of the waters, to find that .their stomach is 
in an irritable condition, to the fact that by going afterwards to Scarborough, 
they will find means to counteract that unpleasant result." The North 
wefl has little or no aperient power, but it is highly beneficial in its tonic 
and strengthening qualities. This character points out its value in cases 
of relaxation. The North well water, remarks a medical writer, " is pecu- 
liarly useful in a variety of nervous cases, particularly those consequent on 
confinement, dissipation, or a town life, where the bowels require no 
assistance. It is also serviceable in those very numerous cases which 
occur to females at that time of life when the growth seems di^ropor- 
tionate to the strength. This complaint is mostly distinguished by a pale 
complexion, depraved appetite, weariness and pains in the limbs, palpi- 
tations," etc. 

Before breakfast ia the best time for taking the water, which should if 
possible be always drank on the spot, in doses regulated by the taste or 
ailments of the visitor. If he be in health, he may drink it ad Ub&ttm ; 
if afflicted with disease, he will do well to consult medical advice regarding 
its use. 

Daily, weekly, or longer periodical tickets may be obtained for admit- 
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tance to the Spa and Cliff Bridge. During the season a band of nrasio is 
in attendance, and there are charming prospects from the windows of the 
long saloon. 

AvALTSn OF THB TwO SPRUTdS. 

Estimating such of the saline contents of the water as are usually crystallized to 
be in that state, one gallon contains :— 





XOBTBAKD 


aonxAVD 




aBALYBBAraWBU^ 






Giains. 


Oxaina. 


Chloride of sodium (common salt) . 


26-64 


29 68 


Crystallized sulphate of magnesia . 


. 142-68 


236-83 


Crystallized sulphate of lime . 
Bicarbonate of lime .... 


104-00 


110-78 


48-26 


47-80 


Bicarbonate of protoxide of iron 


1-84 


X-81 








Total contents 


d28'42 


415-85 




Cubic inc. 


Cubic inc. 


Azotic gas .... 


. 63 


7-5 



Temperature, 48*, with rery little yariation. 

Bec%£ATI0K8, etc. — ^The annual Scarborongh races are held in 
September, towards the close of the season ; a few weeks after which the 
TisitoTB disappear pretty rapidly, leaving the place almost deserted. The 
Theatre is in St. Thomas's Street The Assembly Booms, Scarborongh 
Public Booms, etc., and the tables d*h6te, are well attended during l£e 
livelier months —the latter mode of dining is especially patronized nere. 
The museum, near the Cliff Bridge, is a rotunda of the Boman Doric order, 
chiefly for the exhibition of British geological curiosities, and other objects 
of interest ; admittance by a small monthly subscription. Scarborough 
has, besides, a mechanics' institute in Vernon Place, a mutual improve- 
ment society, a philosophical and archieological society, a horticultural 
society, subscription library and news-rooms, and various libraries, etc. 
Lists of arrivals and departures are given in the *^ Qazette " and " Adver- 
tiser.'* The water of tne river Derwent, above Malton, abound with trout 
for tlie angler's delectation. There are many interesting geological fea- 
tures in the neighbourhood. Mr. Phillips writes — "From Scarborough 
to the northward the coast is for several miles irregular and rugged, but 
rather low, never rising to so much as 185 feet above the sea, untU we 
reach Claughton Wyke. The cliffs are formed of gritstone and shales 
yielding fossils at Scalby, and just before arriving at Claughton Wyke, the 
calcareous rock of White Nab comes up from beneath the sandstones, and 
ascends to the edge of the little bay (or wyke}. Over this series is detritai 
sand and gravel. In the shale aoove the limestone are ironstone balls. 
In the limestone many fossils." Farther north there are beautiAil shells 
and fossil plants to be found, such as ferns, zamioe, and equiseta. In Cor- 
nelian Bay, as its name signifies, are abundance of pebbles, chiefly jaspers, 
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111088 agates, and cornelians. It lies some three miles to the south of 
Scarborough. The. excursions are not particularly numerous, nor are there 
any near of striking interest. Oliver's Mount, which stands about a mile off, 
is one of the most favourite resorts. It is so named from a tradition that 
Oliver Cromwell planted a battery here to command the castle during the 
great siege in the Civil War. It rises 600 feet above the sea, and is said 
to be one of the finest terraces in England. Scalby Mill, a mile and a half 
to the north, lies in a pleasant glen, and offers tea and cakes in leafy 
arbours to its visitors. Hackness is a charming village lying in a welH 
wooded vale, whose banks rise to the height of 300 feet. The Forge 
valley beyond it; with the Derwent winding through, is rich in scenery of 
the most picturesque description. 

Newspapers. — The Scarboro' Oaeette and Weekly List of Visitors, 
Thursday, 3d. The Scarboro' Mercury, Saturday, IJd. The Soarboro' 
Times, Saturday, IJd. 

Places of Worship. — St. Mary's (the parish) Church, near the sum- 
mit of the castle rock, was formerly the conventual church of the Cistercian 
monastery, and then a very magnificent structure, but it sustained much 
damage during the Civil War siege. It will afford accommodation to 1300 
persons. Christ Church, in the later English style, was built in 1828 at 
a cost of £8000. St. Thomas' Church is in East Sandgate. There are 
places of worship for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, Primitive and 
Association Methodists, Roman Catholics, and Society of Friends. North 
of St. Sepulchre's Street is a workshop, which was part of a Franciscan 
convent. 

Markets, etc. — Market-days, Thursday and Saturday. There is ap 
abundant supply of fish. Fairs, Holy Thursday and November 22d. 

Population, 18,377. 

Conveyances. — From London (King's Cross Station), Gt. N. R., 233f 
miles ; fares, 45s. 9d., 86s. 6d., 19s. 5d. From London (Euston Square 
Station), L. and N. W. R., etc., 262i miles; fares, 45s. 9d., 33s. 6d., 19s. 
5d. From Leeds (North Eastern), 67^ miles ; and from York, 42* miles. 
From Hull (North Eastern), 53J miles. The telegraph office is at the rail- 
way station. 

Hotels, etc. — AUnon, near the Castle, North Cliff. BlanchanTs, 
Bull — ^breakfast, Is. 9d. ; dinner, 28 ; tea. Is. 9d. ; attendance. Is. ; bed, 
2s. Castle (Commercial Hotel). Crown, South Cliff— board in public 
room, 8s. 6d. per day ; attendance. Is. 6d ; bed (if for less than for one 
week), 2s. 6d ; board in private room, 9s. 6d. per day ; attendance, Is. 6d. ; 
private apartments from 6s. per day ; dressing-room, 2s. per day ; servants' 
board and lodgings, 4s. 6d. per day. Terms reducedr from November to 
May. Devonshire House, Blenheim Terrace, North Cliff. Falconer 
Hotel, dreor^re— breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2st ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 
28.; attendance optional. Leeds Hotel, Miller's Hotel, New Tern- 
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perance Ccmmeircial^ No. 1 Falconer Sauare— breakfast, 1b. to Is. 3d. ; 
dinner, Is. 6d. ; tea, Is. ; bed, Is. ; attendance, 6d. Prineees Royal^ near 
Oliver Mount, fresh and sea-water baths, and billiards. QueefrCsj North 
Clifl; Family Table D'h6te, billiards, etc. Boyal, The Cliff. 2WM, 
Queen Street— board and lodging in public room, 58. per day ; board and 
lodging in private room, 7«. per day ; bouse servants, Is. per day ; boots 
and ostler extra ; fires, 5b. per week ; private rooms from 2l8. per week. 
Beds chai^d, if for less than four nights. Victoria, opposite the raflway 
station. York, 

SHANKLIN (See Isle op Wight). 

SIDMOUTH (Devon). 

Like Exmouth and so many other watering-places, Sidmouth is in a 
valley with a great cliff on either side, and should be first seen from the 
beach. In gazing on those gigantic cliffs before him, the beholder scarcely 
notices the narrow valley between. His eye wanders instinctively up tiie 
wild rugged fronts— here green, and there bloo6-red — resting as thev attain 
the top on the refreshing verdure, and homely cultivated land, there so 
finely spread out. But what is that small object, which at first hardly 
noticed, is evidently moving towards the verge? surely it is a man 
ploughing — even at tliat tremendous height. Yet it is so — and the man 
comes nearer and nearer by slow stages to the very verge ; be pauises— 
turns — (it is quite a relief to see him make that turn), and guides his 
plough along, as though utterly unconscious of the nve hundred feet 
between him and the sea, the roar of which to his ears can come but as a 
faint murmur. As the ploughman disappears down some slope or sudden 
turn of the hill, the eye is drawn to a scene of more softenea beauty. It 
is invited to wander up the valley between the great cliflfe, and through 
deliciously cool shady woods and fields, and to catch glimpses through the 
thick foliage of charming villas with their gardens sloping down to the Sid. 
This river adds not a little to the beauty of the whole. Winding about, and 
every here and there^seen in the sunlight glittering through the trees, on 
it comes to have its tiny voice drowned in that of the great sea, and leav- 
ing on its way thither a clear bright little pool on the beach. Along the 
front of Sidmouth extends a sea wall, which was completed at great cost 
in the year 1838, in place of the natural barricade of gravel and sand 
thrown up by the sea, and which in a violent storm was washed entirely 
away. This wall forms an excellent promenade, and gives protection to 
the town against any more of those encroachments of the sea which have 
previously done Sidmouth so much harm. The inhabitants say that they 
are constantly discovering evidences that the shore once extended mucn 
farther seawards, and at very low tides remains of houses have been dis« 
tinctly traced ; corns too have been found, and many other relics of great 
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andqnity. These last inckde a cnriaas Boman bronxe, representing the 
Centaur Chiron ¥nth Achilles behind him. It is nine inches long, and the 
bottom part, forming a socket, 'was evidently intended to screw on to some 
sort of pole. There are large rocks (from among which, one. Chit Rock, 
was carried off hy the storm of 1824), which' emerge from the sea, and 
help to mn^e the bay now inaccessible for ships; bat if the shore once 
reached to them, as it did if the general belief be true, we may more readQy 
credit the statements often now confidently made, that Sidmouth was- 
once a safe harbour. There has been talk of erecting a pier oyer the 
rocks, and a tunnel was commenced for the transport of stone ; but the 
opposition of persons interested caused the idea to be abandoned, after the 
work pf excavation had considerably advanced. 

The town has within a few years rapidly improved, and is now as 
cheerful and convenient as need be. It is well paved, well supplied with 
water and gas, and well famished with shops, inns, and other neceesaiy 
accommodation for the yearly increasing number of its visitors. Many of 
liie women and children are employed in making Honiton lace. 

Climate. — ^The protection afforded by Salcombe and Peak Hill is so 
'Continued by Harpfgrd and Beacon Hills and Pen Hill, as to altogether 
form a complete boundary to the valley ; leaving it open only to the sonth 
or sea-aspect; the houses therefore along the front (of which, in oonee* 
qaence oi the narrowness of the valley, there is not a great number), and 
tne town itself, and even the villas, ornamental cottages, etc., which stud 
the slopes in the suburbs, are entirely sheltered from unfavourable winds. 
Owing to this very great advantage, Sidmouth, after Torquay, takes Uie 
lead of the Devonshire watering-places for invalids. The climate is indeed 
too mild for most persons in perfect health. Camellias will, with Hide 
protection, live in the open air. Snow is seldom seen. Sometimes in un- 
usually severe weather, when it lies thick on the hills, there is not a flake 
of snow visible in the valley. On the whole, summer and spiing are the 
favourite seasons for resort to Sidmouth. In January it is subject to gales ; 
and February, though milder, is often stormy. From March (in which 
month north and north-east winds frequently prevail) to November, the 
weather is generally pleasant and equable, but at that time with fogs often 
prevailing. December is the finest winter month when the wind is firom 
the north. As this climate is not suitable to all invalids, we quote a pas- 
sage frt)m Mr. Je£freyV book '* On the Medicinal Topography of Sidmouth,** 
shewing what kinds of disease it is most suitable for: — "In all oases 
where disease or disorder is accompanied vnth a relaxed habit of body, 
softness of fibre, and fulness of skin ; in chronic affections of the liver ; 
chlorosis ; anemia ; atonic dyspepsia ; uterine disorder arising fit>m debi- 
lity — ^to these the coast cannot be said to be adapted during the summer 
months ; in the autumn and winter they may be benefited. Those subieot 
to peculiar nervous affection, who are very sensitive to cold, live comfort- 
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ably here aU the year nnmcL f^Msmodic asthma and irritability of the 
pulmonary mucous membrane are likely to receive benefit at all seasons 
from the soft, moist air of the climate. For the young and delicate, a 
residence here is desirable; and some forms of inflanmiatory rheumatism 
are benefited, as also cerebral ezcitationy but melancholy patients should 
not be sent." The soil is an alluvial deposit all along the valley of the 
Sid. 

Bathiko. — There is a bathing establishment facing the sea, containing 
hot and cold baths. Many little encrusting, or what are usually called 
petrifying springs, gush from the sides of the rocks. 

Rbcreatioms. — There are several good libraries and a literary insti- 
tute. The chief library, like the bath and assemblv room, faces the sea. 
The Sid is an excellent trout stream (small flies and fine tackle should be 
used) ; and the geologist, botanist, and conchologist will find abundant 
occupation and amusement in Sidmouth and its neighbourhood. The cliff 
on the east of Salcombe, and Peak Hill on the west, are composed of marl 
and green and red sandstone, quantities of which are found on the beach ; 
which is rich in really valuable stones, such as chalcedony, agates, and 
many different kinds and colours of jasper, sometimes too hard to work 
without a diamond. Enowle Cottage, one of the most interesting places in 
Sidmouth, is an elegant one-storeyed villa, the property of T. L. Fish, 
Esq., who, between the hours of two and four o'clock on Monday after- 
noons, kindly opens it for the inspection of visitors. The rooms are 
remarkable for the beauty and arrangement of the many curiositieB they 
contain. In the drawing-room, which is above a hundred feet in length, 
are seventy tables, covered with expensive and rare articles, among which 
is a great number of Dresden China vases. The breakfast-room contains 
a collection of minerals, fossils and shells, corals, etc. In the conserva- 
tories are many specimens of rare plants, foreign birds, and animals of 
various kinds, some of which lie about the lawn and paddock. No one 
need be at a loss for excursions at Sidmouth ; they abound in almost every 
direction. The most extensive — and for that reason, in such a place as 
Sidmouth, the finest — ^views are met with in the walk from Penbay to 
Whitland. Looking seawards, the eye embraces the whole of the coast 
which borders the great bay of Devon and Dorset, beginning at Start Point 
on the west, and stretching as far as Portland on the east ; while the views 
inland are equally fine. The journey by the way through Branscombe 
and Beer, but not the turnpike road, urom Sidmouth to Seaton, is, how- 
ever, considered by many to be of greater interest than this, or, indeed, 
than any on the south coast of Devon. Harper Wood and Sidford (the 
scene of one of Charles the Second^s adventures) are but two miles distant, 

Kewspapebs. — HaieveisfB SidmotUh Observer, alternate Saturdays, 2d. 
The Sidm&uth Journal, on the 1st of every month, 2d. 

Places of Wobshif.— The old church, dedicated to St. Nichdas, con- 
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\ a monument of Dr. Currie, the biographer of Burns. The one lately 

erected (not of much interest architecturally) is dedicated to All Saints. 
There are places of worship for Baptists, Unitarians, Independents, and 
Wesleyan Methodists. 

Markets. — Market-day, Tuesday. There are two annual fairs, one 
on the third Monday in September, and one on Easter Monday. 

Population.— 2516. 

Conveyances. — From London (Paddington Station), Gt. W. R., to 
Exeter, 194 miles ; fares, 35s., 25s., 14s. 3id. From Exeter to Sidmouth, 
12 miles, by coach — a delightful ride. 

Hotels, etc. — ^£on<io9^breakfast. Is. 9d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 38. ; 
tea. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; bed, 2s. Botfol For^— breakfast, 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 
3s. 6d. ; tea Is. 6d. to 28. ; bed, Is. to 2s. ; attendance optional ; private 
room, 2s. 6d. 

SILLOTH (Cumbebulnd). 

Silloth, at present (1862), is scarcely known to those who yearly rush 
from our crowaed cities to enjoy the luxury of a pure atmosphere ; but we 
doubt not that its healthy and invigorating climate will, ere long, render it 
a fiivourite place of resort. It is situated on the eastern side of the Firth 
of Sol way, in the county of Cumberland, about 21 miles W.S.W. from 
Carlisle, and 10 miles N.E. from Maryport. The town and port are in the 
parish of St. Paul, Holme Low, which is a portion of the manor of Holme 
Cultram. The parish is bounded on the north-east by the rivers Waver 
and Wampool, on the west by the sea or Solway Firth, and on the south 
and east by the townships of Holme Abbey and Holme St. Cuthberts. The 
general appearance of the place is not very prepossessing, as it is a flat, 
sandy plam, devoid of trees, with the streets still in an unfinished state, and 
a good deal of building going on. When, however, we consider that five or 
six years ago, the ground on which the town stands was a wilderness of 
sand-hills, inhabited only by rabbits, we are surprised at the rapid progress 
which has been made, and at the number of visitors who have found their 
way to the locality. The sand-hills were levelled at great expense, and in 
their place we find numerous neat and elegant-looking houses, which are let 
as lodgings, many good shops, a very handsome hotel, an excellent bath- 
house, and a convalescent house for the invalid poor, where, on payment of a 
moderate sum, they may have the benefit of a short residence at the se&^side. 
Not far from the last-mentioned building are salt works, which can be visited. 

The plan for the future extension of the town is admirable, and reflects 
great credit on the parties who have designed it. In a few years we may 
expect to find Sillotb one of the best frequented watering-places in the 
north-west of England. The town is lighted with gas. The paving of the 
streets is not satisfactory; steps ought to be taken to remedy this. Near 
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the railway station asphalte has been used, and it seems to answer well ; 
it might be adopted in the other streets with advantage. The soil is 
sandy and gravelly, thus ensuring good spring water and a dry surface. 
The sandy Unks are very extensive, and afford excellent ground for walking 
at all times, as well as for various amusements; the nature of the soil 
renders them dry, and even after rain they can be fre<}uented vrith comfort. 
Although we cannot speak of thi pictnresqueness of SiUoth, or of its shady 
groves, we can talk highly of the scenery around. Across the Solway are 
seen the noble mountain of Griffel, and the hills of Dumfriesshire and 
EirkcudbrightBhire, with their valleys and cultivated fields ; while, towards 
the south, tiie landscape is bounded bv the lofty mountain of Skiddaw, and 
the other hills of the Cumberland Lake District. The fine estuary of the 
Solway is also an object of interest, with l^e distant view of Maryport, 
Wigtonshire, and the Isle of Man. 

CuHATB. — ^The climate is mild, equable, and comparatively dry. It 
is not liable to sudden extremes of heat or cold. The gutf stream appears 
to contribute to the equability^ of temperature, and the mountains of Scotland 
and Cumberland, by attracting the rainy clouds, carry off much moisture. 
According to a return furnished by the Kev. Francis Kedford, the rector of 
the paridi, Silloth is situated in lat. 64** 51' 61", and W. longitude 3* 21' 
45". The mean annual temperature is 49*1 Fahr., which is higher than 
that of many places further south ; the daily range of temperature 13*2 
degrees. The average rain-fall in the year is 32*6£} inches. The average 
number of days in the year upon which rain falls is 150. The mean 
maximum reading of the barometer for 1861 was 30*341 inches ; minimum, 
29*197 inches; and the annual mean of both, 29*852. There is a large 
amount of ozone in the air. The prevalent winds are west and south*west. 
The climate is well suited for invalids, particularly for those labouring 
under chest complaints, asthma, or rheumatism. 

Sea-Bathinq and Baths. — The beach is at some places sandy, and 
at others gravelly. The bathing is good, particularly at full tide, although 
the waters of the Solway have generally a brownish aspect owing to the 
admixture of sand. There are machines for bathing. There is a good 
establishment for sea baths on the Parade, close to the sea, and salt water 
is supplied every tide. The following are the charges : — Hot bath, Is. 6d. 
each, or four for five shillings ; cold bath, Is, or for a series, 9d. each ; 
shower bath, 6d. ; plunge bath (with depth varying from 3 to 6 feet), 6d. 
There is a reading room connected with the bath-house, the charge being 
6d. per week, or one penny per visit. 

Recbeations. — The walk along the links, close to the shore, allows 
visitors to have an excellent view of the Solway, and the Scottish and Cum- 
berland mountains. Seats are provided. The Jetty affords a delightiul 
promenade to those who wish to enjoy the refreshing sea-breeze. Cricket 
18 a favourite amusement on the Lin&s ; bats, wickets, and balls, can be 
had on loan for 2d. an hour. Archery is also practised by ladies and 
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gentlemen ; a tsi^et may be had on loan at a moderate charge. Children 
have great facilities for playing about without risk. A donkey ride is to be 
had at 6d. per hour. There is little field for geology, but the botanist may 
collect many interesting land plants. On account of the absence of rocks, 
there are few sea- weeds. There are between 200 and 300 flowering plants 
and trees in the neighbourhood of Silloth. Among the more interesting 
plants, the following may be enumerated: — Ranunculus hirsutus, hairy 
Crowfoot ; Glaucium luteum, homed poppy ; Chelidonium majus, common 
Celandine; Brassica monensis. Isle of Man Cabbage; Cakile maritima, sea- 
rocket ; Iberis amara, Bitter candytuft ; Hypericum humifusum, trailing St. 
John's wort; Geranium sanguineum, Bloody Cranesbill; Malva sylvestris, 
common Mallow; Ulex nanus, dwarf whin or furze; Omithopus perpusillus, 
Common Bird's-foot; Eryngiummaritimum, sea-Holly; Helosciadium inun- 
datum, least Marshwort ; Jasione montana, sheep*s scabious ; Bidens tripar- 
tita, trifid Bur-Marigold ; Matricaria inodora var. maritima, sea Feverfew ; 
Erythrsea Centaurium, common Centaury; Echium vulgare, common Viper's 
Bugloss; Calamintha Acinos, Common Basil-Thyme; Atriplez arenaria, 
frosted SeaOrache; Atriplex erecta, erect Orache ; Suceda maritima, annual 
Sea-Blite ; Polygonum Raii, Ray's Knot-Grass ; Ruppia maritima, sea Tassel- 
Pondweed ; Botrychium Lunaria, Common Moonwort. The sandy dunes 
are covered with Psamma arenaria (Bent-grass), and Cares arenaria (sea- 
side Carex) ; and there is in some of the more peaty portions abundance of 
Calluna vulgaris (common heather), both purple and white, and of Erica 
cinerea Cfine-leaved heath). 

Places op Worship. — ^Among the new buildings to be erected is a 
church. Service, in the meantime, is conducted morning and evening in the 
commodious school-house, which exhibits a mixture of the Elizabethan and 
early English styles of architecture, and which accommodates firom 150 to 
200. Beside the school is a house for the master. The parish church of 
St. Paul is at Causeway-head, about IJ mile from Silloth. It is a neat 
edifice, in the early English style, erected in 1845, and accommodates 350. 
The parsonage house is a stone Elizabethan structure. There is service in 
the morning and afternoon. A room at Skinburnness is also used for i^Bter- 
noon service. An Independent chapel is nearly completed. 

Population. — The parish contains about 1500 inhabitants, and of that 
number there are about 600 in Silloth. During the summer months the 
numbers are greatlv increased. There are a few fishermen who are em- 
ployed chiefly in collecting shrimps. 

Port and Dock op Silloth.— The Bay of Silloth is remarkable for 
its depth, and the comparative calmness of its waters — having the advan- 
age of a natural breakwater to the westward in Silloth Bank. The road- 
stead is accessible at all times of the tide. In Silloth Bay, between the 
Lee-Scar light and the jetty, there is an excellent anchorage in from 4 
to 6 fathoms at low water— clay Jaottom. The spring tides rise 26 feet; 
nean tides 20 feet. There is a light-vessel in the middle of the channel, 
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in 3| fathoms at low water, and it exhibits a fixed red light at 25 feet above 
the water; visible six miles. A bell is tolled in Lee-Scar Lighthouse 
dming fog. The dock is 600 feet in length by 300 in breadtii, and covers 
more than 4 acres. A wooden pier or jetty extends from the dock 
entrance 1000 feet outwards to low-water mark. The dock gates are 60 
feet wide, and are opened by means of a hydraulic machine, which also 
works the cranes, so that vessels are discharged and loaded with the 
greatest possible despatch. Tlie dock sill is 3 feet 6 inches above low- 
water mark. A yellow light is shewn in the lighthouse at the outer end 
of the jetty from sunset to sunrise, except during the time when the gates 
are open, when a green light is exhibited. During the day a red ball is 
hoisted on a pole at the lighthouse when the gates are open. The chief 
exports are coal, gypsum, cattle, and sheep ; the imports are grain, timber, 
slate, and rock salt. The life-boat, a gift of Miss Burdett Coutts, is housed 
near the dock. 

Hotels. — The principal hotel is The Queen's. It has large and com- 
fortable accommodation. Breakfast, Is. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; 
bed. Is. ; attendance, 6d. per day ; private rooms from 10s. to 16s. per 
week. An ordinary daily at 1.30 p.m. Horses and carriages are supplied 
at moderate rates. The other hotels are The Solway^ The Albion^ and 
The Boyah 

Post Office. — ^Letters arrive by the first morning train, and are de- 
livered between 8 and 9 a.m. Letters must be posted by 3.10 p.m. It is 
to be hoped that ere long there will be an evening as well as morning de- 
livery. 

Conveyances. — ^Trains go regularly four or five times a day to Carlisle. 
The North British Railway Company give cheap return tickets from 
Edinburgh to Silloth, available for one month. There are also trains to 
Newcastle and Hawick. An omnibus goes daily to Allonby and Aspatria. 
Steamboats sail for Liverpool and Belfast twice a week, and there is 
also frequent communication by steam with Dumfries, Annan, and Mary- 
port, There are cheap return trips across the Solway during the summer 
months. 

Excursions — Skinburnness. — A pleasant walk may be taken along 
the coast to this village, which is distant between one and two miles. 
About a mile beyond is Grune Point, where the waters of the Waver and 
the Wampool discharge themselves into the Solway. The view is very 
fine on a clear summer evening with the tide full. " Criffel and the Scottish 
mountains stand out clear and beautiful over the broad estuary under the 
Bun^s declining rays, and when he sinks behind them nothing is wanting 
but a deeper tint of blue to make the scene equal to the most glorious sun- 
sets of Italian and Morean skies." 

The Abbey of Holme Cultram is distant about five miles from l^otb,. 
and may be visited by means of the railway. Part of the nave only 
remains, which is used as the parish church. The " Lay of lii^Liast^in- 
trel " tells how they bore the body of the brave Musgrave 
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<* Thence to Holme Gnltram's lofty nave, 
And laid him in his fathers grave.'* 

The ruins of Wolsty Castle are within two miles of Silloth. Oamden 
describes the place in 1691, as *' A fortresse erected by the abbots of Holme 
Cnltram, for a treasurie «nd place of snretie, to lay up their books, charters, 
and evidences, against the sodain invasions of the Scottish : wherein liie 
secret workes, they say, of Michael the Scot lie in conflict with mothes ; 
which Michael, professing here a religious life, was so wholly possessed 
with the studie of the maOiematics and other abstruse arts, about the yeere 
of on Lord 1290, that being taken of the common people for a necromancer 
(such was their creduhtie) that he wrought divers wonders and miracles." 

Allonbt, another watering-place, is about six miles south-west. It 
can be reached by omnibus daily. On the way the visitor passes the old 
and far-famed boarding-school of Green Row, and the hamlets of Beckfoot 
and Mowbray. Aspatbia, which is about seven miles from AUonby, can 
also be reached by onmibus, and thence the visitor can join the Maryport 
and Cockermouth Railway. 

SOUTHSEA (Hants). 

Untfl within the last fifteen or twenty years Southsea was little moi^e 
than a transmural suburb of Portsmouth and Portsea. The choice of 
Osborne as a summer residence by our beloved Sovereign, however, and 
the reviews and other attractions conse<][uent upon her residence tiiere, 
the many objects of interest, combined with the opening of the railway to 
Portsmouth, have rendered Southsea a most agreeable watering-place, and 
its rise and increase has been more rapid tiian that of any other similar 
place that we know of. The long dreary stretch of sea-coast, formerly 
a barren waste, has now become most valuable property, and ranges of 
handsome villas and modem terraces have sprung up almost like magic. 
Perhaps Southsea has owed more of its prosperity to the late Lord Frederic 
Fitzclarence than to any one ; for to many other improvements he made, 
he added the formation of a very extensive and handsome esplanade which 
crowns the beach (formerly very heavy walking). This, thanks to his 
ingenuity, and the use to which he turned the opportunities he enjoyed, 
was completed with comparatively little exterior assistance. Of the more 
ancient history of Southsea we can say little, it being so intimately 
blended with that of Portsmouth, which is too well known to need ex- 
tended notice here. Formerly the line of terraces, Hampshire, Landport, 
King's Terrace, Jubilee, and Belle Vue, which so singularly face and run 
parckllel to the lines of fortification, with a rather dirty mass of smaller houses 
in the rear of three of them, and which are still in existence, was all that 
could be called Southsea. Two of these, Bang's Terrace and Jubilee, were 
part of a private road, the lodge to which (Oroxton Lodge), exists now. 
The barrier, however, has long been done away with. 

Bathinq and Climate.— The beach at Southsea is probably one of 
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the finest for bathing pnrposes of any in the kingdom, and here the invalid 
can sit or recline, enjoying the delightfnl and oracing sea breeses which 
are tempered to more dehcate lungs by their passage over the Madeira- 
like climate of the Isle of Wight, while the nnmerous ships always at 
anchor at Spithead, or going into or out of the harbour, give life to the 
scene, and form constant objects of interest to the spectator, and marks for 
the proffered telescopes of a few old tars who frequent the spot to explain 
the various nautical mysteries, and to eke out a slender pension by the few 
coppers with which an obliged or charitable visitor may think fit to reward 
their slight services. The head-quarters of the Royal Yacht Olub beine 
at "Ryde, which is exactly opposite to Southsea, also tends to lighten and 
beautify the scene by the presence of trim and beautiful pleasure yachts 
of every description. 

Recreations. — The amusements afforded to a resident at Southsea 
are many and various. To visitors not acquainted with nautical matters, 
but who are interested in the fabrication of Old England's wooden walls, 
the Dockyard is an unfailing ** piece de resistance,'*'* Here are to be seen 
the leviathans which bear the flag of England upon every sea, in every 
stage of building and completion. Now and then a launch takes place, 
forming a sight which few have the opportunity of seeing, and which few 
who have would miss. Here, too, are to be seen large stores of huge 
masts, whose hugeness can only be truly appreciated here ; the singular 
ingenuity and mechanical applications of the block machinery ; the numbers 
of vast anchors; the rope machinery; the foundry, and the variety of unusual 
sights, combine to create that astonishment and feeling of mixed awe and 

?ride which always assails the mind on a first inspection of these wonders, 
'hen comes the noble harbour, where hundreds of ships ride safely, pro- 
tected on all sides from storms and rough weather. Here a sight of the 
Victory is of course an indispensable necessity; for who would go to Ports- 
mouth and miss standing on the spot where fell England's greatest hero? 
Nor must the Excellent, with its school for constant gunnery practice, be 
forgotten. 

On the other side of the harbour is Gosport, and here the Victualling 
Yard is well worth a visit. The machinery employed in the biscuit 
making and baking, amongst other matters, is most interesting. Not far 
from this is Haslar Hospital — a noble and effective institution. 

The fortifications and the new batteries are also sights to the stranger, 
and the proposed extension of these, to render them applicable to the uses 
and requirements of modem warfare, will for some time aft'ord an interest- 
ing opportunity to the visitor of watching their development. 

As regards lighter matters of amusement, there is the morning guard 
trooping, with the military band playing, an agreeable mode of wiling 
away an hour ; while the exercise and review of the various regiments of 
the garrison on the common set apart for that purpose, the artillery prac- 
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tioe, and the constant drill and evolutionB of lar^ and nnmerons bodies of 
Yolonteere, both at artillery and small arms, and other matters of this kind, 
form constant objects of interest. 

The society met with at Southsea is of a very agreeable nature, and 
easily attainable to strangers of respectability who ma^ desire to enter it. 
The large number of naval and military officers on service, or retired upon 
haJf-pay, tend to keep up the tone of it, and the residence of a Governor- 
General and Fort- Admiral gives it a recognized status. 

On the beach are Hollingsworth^s assembly and reading rooms, and in 
connection with this establishment are Jbaths of many kinds. Here sab- 
scribers of a small sum can find all the daily papers, and various other 
matters of amusement — can promenade under an extensive colonnade, or 
can sit and hear the military band, which plays there daily dturing the 
season. Pleasant assemblies for dancing and recreation meet here weekly, 
and balls are held monthly ; and the variety Afforded to the scene by the 
naval and military uniforms which grace these assemblies, renders the 
Southsea ball-room unusually attractive, particularly to ladies. Yachting, 
fishing, and boating of all kinds, can be more safely pursued here than in 
any other place, because the Solent is so sheltered from the Channel breezes 
by the Isle of Wight that very few accidents ever happen. Boats and 
small yachts of various kinds are always ready on the beach to take parties 
or individuals, either for a sail or fishing, at reasonable prices. 

Amongst the places worth excursioning to, the first of course is the 
Isle of Wight. Ryde, Oowes, and Osborne are within easy distance, and 
steamers run to and fro many times in the day. The usual time taken in 
crossing to Ryde is under the half hour, and the fare is 2s. and Is. From 
Ryde coaches constantly make the tour of the most interesting parts of 
the island daily, and many times during the summer steamers are employed 
to take passengers round the island. 

At me head of the harbour, and approachable either by boat or railway, 
is Portchester Castle, now a fine and extensive ruin. Additional interest 
is given to it by the fact of its having, during the French war, been used as 
the prison in which the French prisoners were confined, — interesting and 
touching relics of whose residence are still pointed out by the custodian. 
This is a great place of resort for pic-nics, which are frequent in the summer^ 
some of the old chambers affording excellent shelter, and accommodation 
for a dance. The top of Portsdown Hill, which is not far from here, and 
which affords a splended view of the Solent, the harbour, and the Isle of 
Wight, and of the intervening as well as of the inland scenery, is another 
very favourite spot for pic-nics, the short thymy turf and health-inspiring 
breeses lending zest to the enjoyment. This is, too, a favourite gallop for 
equestrians. Netley Abbey, on the shores of Southampton Water, thongh 
it is some thirteen or fourteen miles off, is also a very delightful place for 
excursionB. The charms of this most lovely and sequestered ruin must be 
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seen tc be fully appreciated. Its rained windows, shewing the perfection 
of its Architecture, and lYv-clad walls and towers, well repay tne visitor 
for the journey. The walks and drives on the further side of Goeham, a 
yilWe some four miles from Southsea, are numerous and beautiful. 

The opening of the direct Portsmouth Railway now brings Southsea 
within some two and a half hours of London, while the South Coast line 
on the one hand, and the Southampton and Dorset on the other, afibrd 
access to all tlie watering-places on the south coast, should a change be 
thought desirable. 

The CuMATE of Southsea is mild and temperate. Sheltered on the 
north by the lofty range of Down, Fortsdown HiU, before referred to, it is 
not open to the keen and cutting breezes which more exposed locali- 
ties are subject to. To the south, the Isle of Wight breaks oif the too 
severe Channel breezes, and much of the fog which would otherwise infest 
it. The better, newer, and more open parts of Southsea, which face the 
sea, are well fitted for invalids. But a portion of the older parts are but 
ill drained — a state of things too common in most of our watering-places 
on the southern coast — ^and become in very hot summers offensive. Fortu- 
nately, however, the progress of building is decidedly away from this 
neighbourhood. The rate of mortality speaks well for its sanitary state, 
being computed to be about 16 in 1000, or 9 less than London. 

Plages op Worship. — lu Portsmouth, the town church of St. Thomas, 
a fine roomy an^ ancient edifice, and the Garrison Chapel ; at' Southsea, St. 
Paul's, which is conveniently situated for. the older portions of Southsea, 
St. Jude and St. Bartholomew, built to accommodate the newer parts ; 
besides these, in Portsea, are the Chapels of St. George and St. John, 
Trinity Church, and the Dock Chapel; and at Landport, the parish church 
of Kingston and All Saints' Church. There are chapels belonging to the 
Unitarians, the Wesleyans, the Baptists, the Independents, the Roman 
Catholics, and a Jewish Sjmagogue. 

The Population of Southsea is between 17,000 and 18,000 ; probably 
the populations of Portsmouth, Portsea, ahd Landport would amount to 
nearly 40,000 more. 

Market Days. — ^Thursday and Saturday. Formerly there was held 
a fair at Portsmouth, called the Free Mart. This fair commenced on the 
10th of July, and lasted a whole fortnight, being the longest in the kingdom. 
It was a few years since abolished. There is still held a fair at Portsdown 
Hill, commencing July 26th, about the time of Goodwood races, which are 
held wiliiin easy distance by rail. 

Conveyances. — From London by Portsmouth direct, rail; from 
Southampton, Dorchester, Yeovil, and Exeter, by S. W. Railway ; from 
Chichester, Worthing, and Brighton, by S. Coast Rail, j from Southampton, 
Ryde, Cowes, by steamboat several times a day. 

YiOT^j.^.'-Th6Purtkind Family Hotel (yf, D. Hirst)— breakfast or tea, 
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Is. 6d. to 28. 6d. ; dinner, 28. 6d. to 58.; bedroom, 28. 6d. etc., see printed 
tariff. Lodgings are veiy plentiful, good, and reasonable. 

SOUTHEND (Essex). 

One recommendation, at least, may be niged in favour of this place — ^it 
18 the cheapest to reach from London of any of our actual sea-side watering- 
places. But it has other and less equivocal advantages. Though in Essex — 
that flattest of the metropolitan counties — ^it is where there is a little rise 
of the land, almost to a hill, as it reaches the sea ; and it has gardens and 
shrubberies, and many good lodging houses, and the longest pier in Eng- 
land (a mUe and a quarter), with a railway on it, for the rapid transit of 
passengers who come from London and other places by the steamboats; 
and it nas a fine sea view, which includes the Nore Lights, and Sheemess, 
and the entrance to the river Thames, ever lively and picturesque-looking, 
with its ships and ^rachts, and steamers and vessels of all classes. 

Mjiny sanitary improvements have been made. Three hundred new 
houses are in course of erection by Sir Morton Feto, suitable for all ranks, 
in terraces and squares, witih a grand parade ; slopes planted with flowers, 
and a road along the bottom by the sea. BcJlway tickets are included in 
the rent paid by occupiers. 

CuMATE. — ^The air is considered generallv pure and healthy, though, 
when the east wind blows, it would be as well Tor one to be away from 
Southend. The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population is 
21, or 4 less than that of London. 

Bathing. — The bathing is very good. There are some thirty or forty 
bathing-machines, and a spot suitable for bathing without them, west ^ 
the town, under Ihe clifis. The baths are at Ligram^s, near the pier, 

Beoreations. — These comprise a theatre, assembly rooms at the 
Boyal, and billiard rooms at the Ship Hotel; also a literary institution, 
vnth a library of 2000 volumes; news-rooms, etc. There are large gardens 
in the neighbourhood that may be visited as agreeable walks. 

Places of Worship. — There is a church, and also chapels for Inde- 
pendents and Wesleyans. 

Conveyances.— From London (Fenchurch Street Station), 41^ miles ; 
fares, 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Steamers from Londpn (Hungerford Pier), calling 
at London Bridge, Greenwich, Blackwall, Gravesend, Southend, and Sheer- 
ness. Southend is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc. — Hope (Commercial Inn). Royal (Posting-house) — 
breakfast, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 3s. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 28. ; 
attendance optional. Ship (Commercial and Posting) — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. 
to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 3b. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. ; attendance. Is. Sd*. ; 
private room, 2s. 6d. to 48. 
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SOUTHPORT (Lancashike). 

Sonthport, formerly South Hawes, is a fashionable thriving town on 
the north-west Lancashire coast, near the estuary of tiie Ribble, opening 
upon an extensive bay. The level sands extend along the coast the whole 
way to Liverpool. The streets are lined with elegant buildings, and are 
mostly broad and picturesque, particularly Lord Street, which runs parallel 
with the line of coast behind the Promenade, and which, being the princi- 
pal street, is rather an unusual arrangement, as it is so near the sea, yet 
commands no view of it. It is a mile in length, 90 yards in breadth, and 
bordered with young trees and low villa-like cotta^Qs, with garden^ in 
front. Southport is capable of accommodating many thousand visitors. It 
is well supplied with gas and pure water. Small sandhills almost surround 
it on the land sides. The beach is very extensive ; the sands at low water 
extend nearly a mile from the land, and during the season, are much fre- 
quented for all kinds of recreation. The elegant Town Hall, the Victoria 
Market, Victoria Baths, a Hydropathic hospital, and an institution called 
the Convalescent Hospital and Sea-bathing Infirmary, which last year re- 
lieved the sufferings of no less than 1300 poor persons, comprise the princi- 
pal of the public buildings, excepting the places of worship. A pier, of 
novel and elegant construction, nearly three quarters of a mile long, has 
just been erected, with refreshment rooms, etc., at the end, and stairs down 
to the sands at low tide, admission to which is one penny. 

Climate. — The climate is rather mild and healthful. The rate of 
mortality for each thousand of th^ population in the district of Ormskirk, 
which includes Southport, is 20, or 5 less than London. The soil is sandy, 
and retains but little moisture. On account of its salubrity Southport has 
been styled the " Montpellier of the North." 

Bathing. — The bathing is not particularly good, excepting at low water, 
chiefly because of the flatness of the sands. In April and May the north 
and uorth-east winds are prevalent, but considerable shelter is afforded by 
a crescent of hills which bounds Southport in those directions. But this 
interposes no practical difficulty to the use of the machines. The Victoria 
baths, a fine building on the promenade, contain a good tepid swimming- 
bath of salt water. 

Recreations. — The Ribble abounds in fine -trout and salmon, and its 
banks afford many objects of interest to the antiquarian. In the vicinity, 
forming indeed a suburb, is Birkdale Park, which contains several fine roads 
and well laid out residences, a railway station, and some schools. There 
are assembly, news, and billiard rooms, and libraries in Southport. Horse 
carriages and donkey carriages are obtainable in abundance. Excursions 
can be taken by rail to several interesting spots in the neighbourhood. 

Newspapers. — The Southport VigUor, Tuesday and Friday, Id. Th4 
Southport Independentf Thursday, Id. -^ t 
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• Places of "Wobship.— Christ Chnrcli, erected in tlie centre of the prin- 
cipal street, is a noble object, possessing one of the finest spires in tiie country. 
Tnnily Church is a large builoing in the old English style. There is a Roman 
Catholic Chapel, handsomely built in the Lancet slyle ; a large Wesleyan 
Chapel and a Congregational Chapel in the decorated Grothic style ; also 
chapels for Keformers, Primitive and United Free Church Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Society of Friends. 

Population, 10,097 in 1861, since which time there has been an extra- 
ordinary increase of residents, chiefly of retired merchants and tradesmen 
from the surrounding districts. 

CoNVBTANCES. — From Liverpool (Exchange Station), Lancashire and York- 
shire, 184 miles ; 1st class, 2s. ; 8d class. Is. 3d. From Manchester (Victoria 
Station), L. & Y., 37f miles ; fares, 5s., 4s., Ss. From Preston, East Lanca- 
shire, 22 miles ; fares, 3s. 4d., 2s. 8d., Is. 6d. Soutiiport is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc. — Royal. Victoria. Bold Arms — ^breakfast, 1& 6cL ; dinner, 
2s. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. ; attendance, 6d. Scarishrick Arms — break- 
fast. Is. 9d. ; dinner, 2s. ; tea, Is. 9d. ; bed, Is. 6d. ; attendance. Is. ; private 
room, 10s. 6d. to 2l8. per week. HoghUm krTn.*— breakfast, Is. 6d. ; dinner, 
2s. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. ; attendance optional. Union — ^breakfast» la. 6d. ; 
dinner, 28. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. 6d. ; attendance, la. 8d. JUiUway. 

SWANAGE (DoBSET). 

Swanage, or Swan-wick (the swan village) consists of one long, slop- 
ing thoroughfare of decent houses, with some minor streets, and enjoys a 
glorious prospect of down, and cliff, and sea. Its church, dedicated to St. 
Mary, is an Early English build,ing, with Decorated and Perpendictilar 
additions. The tower is perhaps of earlier date, and rises to the height of 
80 feet. The north aisle of the choir was the (^odlington chantry. The 
walls are of great thickness and without ornament. 

Climate. — Mild and agreeable. 

Bathing. — Swanage is much visited for the sake of sea-bathing, for 
which the bay affords many facilities. 

Recreations. — In the neighbourhood of Swanage lie the celeliiaied 
quarries of Purbeck stone, which afford an inexhaustible fund of natoxal 
curiosities. They are also remarkable as having contributed the stone for 
the building of St.. Stephen*s, Winchester, the Temple Church, Bomsey 
Abbey, St. Paul's, and Salisbury Cathedral. A shaft or pit sloping to a 
depth of about 120 feet, leads by a flight of steps into the quarries, while 
the stone is raised by means of an inclined plane. Two men work in each 
quarry : one hews out the stone, the other shapes it into slabs of a conve- 
nient size. They are then removed to the sea-shore, and piled up in heaps 
until ready for shipment. In 1837 a fossil crocodDe, embedded in a large 
slab of fawn-coloured limestone, was discovered in one of the quarries. 
Swanage bay, remarkable alike for its picturesque beauty and its geologi- 
cal interest, is a most agreeable place for recreation. Striking objects are 
— Handfast Point and its pinnacles, popularly called " Old Harry and bis 
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Wife," and the deep cavern of Panon^a Bam, In a cove or recess termed 
Punfield, we meet with strata of firestone, gault, greeusand, and Wealden 
clay in a highly inclined position. The sea shore is often strewn with 
fossil trees, and rolled bones of the iguanodon and other animals, that have 
been washed ont of fallen masses of the strata. -The tract on which the 
town of Swanage stands is on the line of junction between the Hastings 
beds and the Purbeck group; the latter comprises clays, sands, and lime- 
stones, with bauds of shelly marbles, calcareous slates, and coarse lime- 
stones, full of freshwater shells"— ikTawfeZZ. It is worthy of note that the 
Danish fleet repulsed by King Alfred at Wrexham was shipwrecked here 
in the year 877. 

The Isle of Purbeck, though called an island, is, in fact, a peninsula, 
bounded on the north by the small Luckford stream which rises in Luck- 
worth Park, and flows, in a north-easterly direction, into tJie Wareham in- 
let of Poole Harbour. Poole Harbour forms its north-eastern boundary, 
and the Channel washes it on the E., S., and S. W. Its length is 12 miles, 
its breadth 7 miles. Formerly it was a royal deer forest, and James I. 
was the last king who here pursued the chase. A loft^ range of chalk 
hills, varying from 500 to 700 feet in height, runs across it from Handfast 
Point on the east to Worbarrow bay on the west Beyond stretches an 
immense tract of brown and purple heath. The rockbound coast is 
indented with numerous coves and bays of a romantic beauty of character. 
In a deep central valley lie the extensive ruins of Gorfe Castle, allowed to 
be among the noblest and grandest in the kingdom ; and Lulworth Park 
raises its tree marks on the western border, outside the chalk range already 
spoken of. 

Population, 3742. 

Conveyances. — ^By S. W. Railway from London to Wareham ; fares, 
278. 6d., 19s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

ROT^J^S,— The Royal Victoria, The Ship, 

TEIGNMOUTH (Devon). 

Near the centre of the great bay formed by Orcombe and Hope Ness 
is Teignmouth, a place of considerable antiquity, and the largest, next to 
Torquay, of the Devonshire watering-places. The stranger's attention is 
first attracted by the peculiar shape of the piece of land called the Den, or 
Dene (projecting out just where the Teign and the sea meet), on which is 
the promenade, with its beautiful green centre, and fine carriage drive. It 
is to this Teignmouth owes the air of picturesque originality for which, 
apart from the beauty of its scenery and good position, it is remarkable. 
The thing next worthy of notice Is the appearance of the town. It is 
divided into two parts (each having a commodious quay) one behind the 
other as regards their position seawards, but both facing the river, and 
joining in a narrow strip at the bottom of the slope of t£e great hills qd 
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which they rest. The streets and groups of houses nearest the Den, and 
which form with that a long frontage to the sea, constitute East Teign- 
mouth; and the portion further inl^d, West Teignmouth; this is the 
older, least fashionable, and busiest part. ' Speaking generally, Teignmouth 
has numerous straggling streets; is well lighted with gas, and supplied 
with water ; is, through its large export trade, constantly in a bustle ; has 
good shops; is supplied with tolerably cheap provisions: and may be 
praised for its comfort, cleanliness, and liveliness. The crescent on the 
promensule is a handsome pile of buildings, that command a full sea- view. 
The lodging-houses here, and the few scattered about on the cliff, behind 
the town, and those along the river banks, are the ones chiefly occupied 
by visitors. 

In 1825-7 a bridge, 1671 feet in length, was built across the Teign (with ■ 
a drawbric^e to allow the passage of vessels), over the deepest part of the 
channel. This is, we believe, the longest bridge in Englana. Some parts 
of the clifife, like those at Sidmouth, are of a deep red colour ; and super- 
stitious persons (who, like Leland and Camden, and other eminent anti- 
quarians, believe Teignmouth to be the Tegnton of the Saxons) attribute 
this to their having been covered with blood at the time of the fearful 
slaughter committed in 970 by the Danes, and say that it is the stains of 
the blood shed that day which they now bear. Since then the town has 
been twice burnt by the French. 

Climate. — Teignmouth, in consequence of its exposed position, is not 
60 suitable as a winter residence for invalids as Sidmouth and other shel- 
tered places; but in summer it has the advantage of those places, in being 
less relaxing. For ten months in the year west winds generally prevail ; 
and in March and April, here as at Torquay, the winds are mostly from 
the south and south-east. Dr. Shapter tells us, that from October to May 
the temperature averages 6 degrees higher, and from June to September 
5 lower than that of London. 

The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population is 19, or 6 
less than that of London. 

Bathing. — Teignmouth is much frequented for bathing. There are 
machines ; and the beach, which slopes gently to the sea, is composed of 
smooth sand, with occasionally layers of small pebbles. 

Recreations. — The public rooms, consisting of a large ball-room, 
billiard-rooms, libraries, etc., form a handsome building, with an lonio 
pediment, and Doric colonnade in the centre of the crescent on the 
Den. 

There is a literary institution, and there are two weekly newspapers. 
A regatta takes ^&ce annually, in August, and races on the Den aoout 
the same time. There is also a theatre, which is open during the summer 
months. 

Sometimes, on a summer afternoon, when the bustle in the town has a 
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littie sabsided, and the busy inhabitants have time to look about them, they 
will assemble in crowds on the Den to see the great red snn, cut in two, as 
it were, by the sharp outline of the distant cHfis, and the beautiful bay 
spread out before them grow a deeper blue, while the sails of the vessehi 
working in and out of the harbour are just tinted with the red light stream- 
ing across it. The red colour of the great cliiEs which overhang the sea, as 
high in some {tlaces as 210 feet, appears at such times but a reflection of 
the light that tinges almost everything. A similar effect is suggested at 
evening, when the lighthouse on the Den exhibits its red glare, that may 
be seen nine miles out at sea. But at any time, whether in the early 
morning, when the birds in the thick trees are singing,— or in the glare of 
noon, when, if there be any breeze blowing, it blows here,— or at sunset, 
or at evening, when the moon comes to add her magic to the scene, the 
Den is always fine, on account of the wild and grand, yet lovely scenery, 
surrounding it. 

The Teign, besides being famous for its salmon and trout, is amone the 
foremost of the rivers of Devon for the beauty of its banks ; and a aay^s 
excursion up the river has as much interest for the naturalist as for the 
angler. 

About a mile and a half along the coast from Teignmouth, fragments 
are constantly falling from the cliffs. Two isolated peaks go by the 
names of the Parson and Clerk— the parson, of course, being the stouter of 
the two. Leading up from the beach at this spot, is a green rocky lane, 
called Smuggler's Lane. Three miles' walk from Teignmouth is the ruined 
Chapel of Lithwell ; and near it, a well covered with a slate of granite, 
m which (tradition saysj) a priest who lived in the chapel in the sixteenth 
century used to throw tne bodies of the travellers whom he robbed and 
murdered as they passed. The neighbourhood abounds in delightfid walks, 
running mostly through those windmg, bewildering green lanes, so charac- 
teristic of Devonshire. 

Newspapers.— T!^ Teignmouth Gasiette, Monday, 2d. ; The Teign- 
mouth Times J Thursday, l|d. 

Places of Worship. — ^East Teignmouth Church, near the sea-shore, 
had formerly some Norman windows, but has lately been rebuilt. The 
church at West Teignmouth is a building more remarkable for size and 
soHdity than for any particular beauty. There are chapels for Independ- 
ents, Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, Plymouth Brethren, and Boman 
Catholics. 

Markets, etc. — The market is in East Teignmouth. Saturday is the 
general market day. Salmon, sea trout, mackerel, whiting, etc., are caught 
off the coast in great abundance. Fairs are held here on January 19th, 
September 28th, and February 23d. 

PoPULATiON.^1861, 6022, not including some 600 men and boys 
at sea. 
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Conveyances.— From Londoh (Paddington Station), Gt. W. Railway, 
etc., 209i mUes; fares, 38fl. 2d., 278. 2d., 15b. 6Jd. From Birmingham 
(New Street Station), Birmingham and Bristol, etc., 184} miles j fares, 
368. lOd., 268. Id., 138. 6*d, From Exeter, South Devon, 15^ miles; 
fares, Ss. 2d., 2s. 2d., Is. 3d. 

Hotels, Qic.—Commerdal. Z)eww-4r»w— breakfast, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; 
dinner. Is. 6d. to 3s. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. to Is. 6d. ; attendance mode- 
rate; private room, no charge. Half Moon. Quem^s — ^breakfast, Is. 6d.; 
dinner, 2s. and upwards ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. to 2s. 6d. ; private room, 
28. 6d. iilbyai— breakfast, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 28. to 3s. 6d. ; tea, 
Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; attendance optional ; private room, 28. to 
3s. 6d. 

TORQUAY (Devon). 

Wlien the English fleet, during the last French war, lay at anchor in 
Torbay, many of the wives and families of its officers flocked down to the 
fishing village adjoining the bay, to take up their residence there for the 
time being. This was the starting point — this the village, from which the 
first of all our watering-places in climate, beauty of scenery, and conve- 
nience for living, sprang into existence — ^an existence that was to save, 
who can tell how many other half-wasted existences, victims of consump- 
tion, and diseases which must prove fatal in any atmosphere, but this, the 
mildest, warmest, purest, driest, most equable, that the British Isles know ; 
and the very hills may be said to teem with gratitude and affection, for 
many of the houses which cover their sides shelter families who have per- 
manently settled there in thankfulness for the restored health of their 
members, for whose sake they came down. Let the visitor run his eye 
along the names over the shops, and on the sign boards, and he will not 
find a constantly recurring set of local and family names, — the butcher, 
blacksmith, and publican, and a score of fishermen or peasantry, all spelling 
them in the same manner, as we do in almost every other town and village, 
however enlarged and modernized. The Torquay tradesfolk have been 
collected &om all parts of the kingdom ; and having been cured of their 
ailments, they very wisely have determined to remain and enjoy perma- 
nently the health that Torquay has given back to them. " What a beautiful 
counfryl How much it resembles Porto Ferrajo in Elba!" were the 
words of the great Napoleon, as he, a prisoner, gazed over Torbay ; and 
truly it is one of the most lovely on the whole English coast. It is bounded 
on one side by Berry-head, a high promontory, and on the other, at a dis- 
tance from it of more than four miles, by the headland calledlSope's Nose. 
The coast-line, which forms a magnificent curve between these points of 
about twelve miles, is constantly varied by fine projecting clifib, and 
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retreating and richly diversified well-wooded country. It is famous for its 
stores of fish, affords anchorage for a large fleet, and was constancy the 
refuge of the English squadron hetween 1792 and 1815. 

Here we have the b«st view of the town and hills, and are enabled tc 
see and understand the advantages of the situation of Torquay. It lies in 
the northern angle and comer of the bay, on a sort of peninsula. On the 
east and west it is bounded by the English Channel, by Torbay on the 
south and south-west, and by the broad promontory on the north, at its 
back. At a greater distance, the Dartmoor hills protect it from the 
westerly and south-westerly winds, and the smaller Barton Cross Hills 
complete the chain. Near us the main features from the bay are the three 
tors or hills of Torquay. Between, and dividing these hills, are two valleys, 
which wind so unobtrusively towards the bay, that there is apparently no 
break in the line of hills. At the confl«ence of those valleys, extending 
for some distance up the hill sides, and almost covering them with a " forest 
of viDas," lies Torquay. Its main portion is composed principally of three 
tiers of houses. The first of these, containing shops mainly, and fronted 
by a row of trees, runs round the three sides of the quay ; the second is 
formed bv handsome houses, in rows and terraces, reached by occasional 
flights of steps, and by a winding road at each end ; and the third, and 
the ground beyond, is occupied by the detached houses and beautiful villas 
of the residents, which possess every possible variety of view. The houses 
are light coloured, and of stone. The whole district has been likened to a 
huge marble quarry, so that a man has only to dig out the place for his 
basement, and he has got the chief materials for his house. The fair aspect 
of all these buildings, and the gray colour of the clif&, stand out in excel- 
lent and picturesque relief, from tibe general green background of the trees 
and the grass. The views, says the Route-Book of Devon, from levels, 
are most enchanting, taking in the whole of the fine expansive roadstead of 
Torbay, within whose circumference numerous fleets can ride in safety ; 
and where is always to be seen the trim yacht and pleasure-boat, the 
dusl^ sail of the Brixham trawler, or coasting merchantman, and fre- 
quently the more proud and spirit-stirring leviathan of the deep—" one of 
Britain's best bulwarks — a man-of-war." The pier, which ^nrotects the 
harbour, forms the only existing promenade, and encloses a space of about 
300 feet long, and 500 feet wide. Thus, though efficient and convenient 
as far as it goes, the harbour is very small. 

Climate. — One of the worst features of our spring climate is the north- 
east winds. From these Torquay is singularly well protected; and tiie 
protection covers such an expanse of beautiful country, rich in varied 
views, that the invalid need never be at a loss for excellent walks and 
drives. Great care should be taken by invalids in their choice of resi- 
dence, for the variableness of the difierent parts is remarkable ; and meteor- 
okgical observations, taken at three points within two miles, shew a ccfOr 
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siderable difference of temperature between them in the highest range of 
the thermometer — ^the lowest, on the contrary, being far more regular, and 
generally uniform. Between the warmest and coldest parts, there are 
from five to eight degrees of difference, often ten in the summer time. 
Thus, noting also the comparative airiness of the different localities, the 
patient may have much choice in adapting his residence to the require- 
ments of his complaint. In making this selection, it should be borne in 
raind— first, that " Torquay within the Hills" (on the lower grounds) is 
enervating to those who are already in good health, but that in many com- 
plaints it is conducive to that very relaxation which is most beneficial ; 
while to others " Torquay upon the Hills " (the higher portions) will prove 
more invigorating. The Strand, therefore, is one of the most sheltered, 
but least airy situations. Among the more generally advantageous posi- 
tions are the Lower and Higher 'Serraces, Montpelier, Braddon Hill, Park 
Crescent, and Beacon Terrace, and many of the villas, etc., on the southern 
side of Waldon Hill, which lie on the opposite side of the Bason. There 
are, besides the three hills already mentioned, several smaller ones, all 
affording the most varied sites and views for the many detached houses 
that cover them ; and, says Dr. Radcliffe Hall, *' owing to the advantage 
which has naturally been taken of this capability, Torquay consists of an 
aggregation of detached villas, placed in tiers one above another, dotting 
thickly the several faces of every hill, extending about three miles length- 
wise ffrom St. Michaers to Kilmorie), and in breadth spreading into St. 
Mary's Church. Considering its resident population, Torquay covers more 
ground than any other town in the kingdom. The result of this is not 
merely the beauty which charms the eye by the number of elegantly 
built stone houses, each standing in its own admirably kept garden, Inxn- 
riaut in evergreens throughout all the year — although constantly to look 
on something beautiful in Nature is, like every other gratification of sense 
and imagination, no unimportant gain to a chronic invalid — but the more 
solid benefits of a free ventilation, and of a more complete exposure of the 
inside of the rooms to air, light, and sunshine, than can be obtained when 
a house forms one of a row. Excepting the main thoroughfare, lined with 
shops, Torquay has no streets ; they are all roads, having gardens on each 
side, and a house in each garden. It might be supposed that these advan- 
tages could be obtained only at the expense of warmth, since houses in a 
row borrow warmth and defence from each other ; but owing to the style 
of building, the detached houses here are usually warm." 

The next great superiority of Torquay — its cool summers and mild 
winters — are ascribed by Mr. Vivian of Torquay (to whom we are indebted 
for the following tables) to tlie influence of the sea ; the temperature of 
which he found to be 21 degrees above the minimum temperature of the 
air in winter, and 13 below tne maximum in summer. This point may be 
best illustrated by a comparison of Torquay with the other places most 
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for their saperiority of climate, and with London. And first 
Mean Temperature. 



FUce. 


AnnuaL 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Bommer. 


Antonm. 




Degs. 


Degfc 


Degfc 


Deg.. 


I>eg». 


Torquay .... 


52*1 


440 


600 


61-2 


68*1 


Qoeenstown or Goy« 






51-9 


441 


501. 


61-8 


620 


Penzance . 






61-8 


44-0 


49-6. 


60-2 


638 


Underdiff 


, , 






5ia 


41-8 


49-6 


60-6 


68-6 


Clifton 


■< 






61-2 


89-9 


49-7 


68-8 


61-4 


Exeter 








51-2 


41-4 


49-5 


620 


61-9 


flattings 


, , 






60A 


890 


47-4 


61-7 


62-2 


LoDdon 


, , 






60-8 


89-1 


48-7 


6?-8 


61-3 


SiOmoath 


• 






50-1 


409 


481 


60-2 


61-6 



We see here that Torqnay has the highest average temperature of any 
place in the British Isles, 52°* 1 ; and that while it is 2 aboye London 
m the year, it is in winter 5*^ above. The next table shews ns that in 
equability of temperature it surpasses all the other places, Gove and 
Penzance alone excepted, where tne moisture is very great : — 

Mean Extreme Range of Temperature. 



Hace. 


Atit^tM'^^ 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Sommer. 


AutUBUL 




Degs. 


Degs. 


Degs. 


Degs. 


Degs. 


Torquay .... 


6t 


29 


42 


30 


38 


Co^ . 










48 


26 


39 


84 


82 


Penzance 










49 


27 


33 


27 


32 


Undercliff 










67 


29 


43 


36 


42 


Clifton 










69 


83 


44 


30 


46 


Exeter 










69 


29 


48 


36 


43 


Hastings 










61 


33 


44 


89 


41 


London 










64 


32 


46 


48 


48 



The equal hygrometrical condition of the air is attributed to the same 
cause in summer, the temperature of the sea being frequently below the 
dew point, and above it in winter. In striking contrast to the prevailing 
notions as to the humidity of this place (founded no doubt on the fact that 
Devonshire generally is very humid), the Registrar-General's Beport shews 
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tLat Toraoay eDJoys drier air than any plaee mentioned, except Chichester ; 
in fact, tnei6 is no other place in England where bo little rain falls* 
The following table shews the 

AvEBAGB Number of Days on which Rain Falls. 



Flaoe. 


^nwna.1 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Snmmeik 




Torqaay 


132 


85 


80 


82 


85 


Penzance 








178 


50 


40 


89 


48 


Sidmouth • 








141 


40 


83 


82 


35 


Undercliff . . 








146 


89 


82 


83 


42 


Clifton 








169 


45 


86 


41 


45 


Exeter 








162 


42 


36 


41 


41 


Hastings . 








158 


89 


31 


83 


49 


London 




. 


178 


48 


48 


44 


43 



We perceiye, on examining this table, that the average number of 
days on which rain fJEdls at Torquay for a year is 132 ; now, if we draw out 
an average of all the other places, which will be found to be 160, there 
will remain a balance in favour of Torquay of no less than 28 days. Sir 
James Clark remarks on the almost entire freedom from fogs enjoyed by 
Torquay ; and accounts for that immunity, and for the general dryness of 
the atmosphere, by the prevalence of the limestone rocks, and by its 
position between the two streams, the Dart and the Teign, which attract 
the rain. Mr. Vivian sa3rs, in a summary of facts, that the mean annual 
temperature of Torquay is two degrees higher than that of all England ; 
the maximum temperature for the year 7 degrees lower ; the lowest winter 
temperature, 12 higher ; the mean daily range, 5 less ; the mean quarterly 
range, 31 less; the average number of days in which rain falls, 15 less; 
the depth of rain, 2 inches less ; the average humidity of Torquay, 6 degrees 
less ; and the additional quantity of watery vapour required to saturate a 
cubic foot of air at Torquay, 9, or two more than all England (7). In point 
of longevity, Torquay staiids out from the rest of Devon, and Devon is 
inferior only to Cornwall. 

MORTALITT. 

Torquay 

Devon 

South West Coast 



whic 



North West Coast 
London 



. Iin61 


. Iin68 


. Iin52 


. . Iin87 


. Iin89 



England and Wa 


les 


. Im45 


France . 


^ 


. Iiii42 


Prussia . . 


• 


. linSS 


Austria . . 


• 


. lindS 


Russia 




. Iiii28 



air [^ATHING. — ^The accommodation for bathing at Torquay itself is de- 
u^^ |iiy deficient; and at low water unpleasant efiiuvia rise from the weed 
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in the harbour in summer. There are charmingly situated baths, \nth 
spacious assembly-room and terrace commanding the bay ; swimming 
baths, and enclosed bathing cove for ladies, etc. And if the bather goes 
towards Paignton, he will find (opposite the Torquay Railway Station) a 
capital shore, and all he can desire for the most delightful sea-balJiing. 
The walk' onwards to Paignton affords some charming Devonshire peeps 
up long green lanes. 

Rbgbbations. — There are a Mechanics' Institute ; an institution called 
the Torquay Natural History Society, which possesses Dr. Battersby's 
valuable collection of shells; subscription and assembly rooms, libraries, 
biUiard-rooms, and a theatre. Balls and concerts are occasionally held at 
the Bath Saloon. Regattas take place yearly in August or September, and 
the yachts of the members of the Yacht Club add greatly to the beauty 
and variety of the marine views. The i)ubHc gardens in the Torwood 
road include four acres of land, tastefully laid out in walks and shrubberies. 
Winter visitors to Torquay must not forget that the neighbourhood is as 
green and in every way pleasant for excursions and exercise in that season 
as in summer itself. Wild flowers are rarely altogether absent. At the 
soathem extremity of the bay is Brixham, a fishing town, having 250 sail 
of vessels beloi^ng to it, and sixty or more small fishing boats. It is a 
picturesque place, with a pier, and queer-looking streets and houses, though 
oy no means one remarkable for cleanliness or quiet. 

The "trawling" here with the long nets (70 feet) often amuses the 
looker-on . It was at Brixham that William III. landed ; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that Torbay should have had ocular evidence, as it were, of 
the transit over the modem political system of Europe of two of the most 
important of all political luminaries ; the rise of the day-star of British — 
which may eventually prove to be also continental — freedom in the person 
of William, and the fall of that more portentous luminary of a later time, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Paignton is, as we have indicated, a favourite place 
of resort for Torquay visitors ; it is likely to grow into independent im- 
portance as a summer watering-place, being delightfully situated, and able 
to compensate, in some degree, by the BU{)eriority of its facilities for bathing, 
for its inferiority in other respects to its imposing neighbour. Among the 
most attractive walks in the neighbourhood of Torquav are those to Bishop- 
stowe, the seat of the Bishop of Exeter, the exquisitely lovely Babbicombe 
Bay and Warren Hill, west of the harbour, from whence glorious views are 
obtainable, and which are none the less interesting for being obtained by 
glimpses through the thick trees. Daddy Hole Common, to the east of the 
cliff, is a limestone chasm, on the sides of which grow trees and shrubs, 
and from which Hope's Nose can be seen. Just below this common is 
Meadfoot, once a secluded cove, now a suburb of considerable importance 
as regards houses, wide roads, with handsome villas, which meet those of 
Torquay. Another interesting walk is Chapel Hill (on the outskirts of 
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Tor Moham% on the Bummit of which are the nuvof s chapeL Not far 
distant is St. Mary's Church and Watcombe, both of which are plasea of 
great interest to the geologist. In the neighbondbood also are Qowptxm 
Ci|stle and the Farmhonse, once a fortified castle, and the seat of the 
family of Pole. But the most interestinff of dl the sights of Torquay is 
to be found in an oesiferoas cayera called Kent^s Hole, where bones and 
skulls of bears, elephants, hyjenas, and other wild animals, have bee& 
discorered. It is approached by a wooded valley, with ridges of rocks 
on each side ; and on the right there is an uneven path of stones and 
brushwood, by which we may reach this now famous cavern. The best 
notion we can give of the interior of this extraordinary eave is by quoting 
the description of one of the remarkable chambers, from an article in the 
AtheniBum, upon a book on " CAvem Besearches," by the late Bev. J. 
Mac-Boery : — 

'' The most, interesting part of the cavern next to the above (l^e 
BearV Den) was the Wolfs Passage, at an opposite extremity. At this 
point roof and floor nearly meet, and it was always regarded as the 
extreme limit of the cavern, until by removine heaps of loose stones a 
passage was opened to a small group of chamhers, probably untrodden 
beCore b^ the toot of mortal man. A eolumn of spar, connecting roof and 
floor, beang removed, it was found, to the explorer's inexptessible jay, to 
have covered the head of a wolf— perhaps the lamst and finest asxAl, 
whether fossil or modem, of that animal in die worid. Near it fay one of 
its.under-jaws entire, the other could not be recovered even by &e most 
diligent search. In the chambers beyond was a grotto, hung witiii concre- 
tions of dazzling brilliancy. Returning to the site where the wolfs head 
was founds the stalagmite was discovered to be a foot and- a half thidc, 
excessively hard, marked by mixture of rolled rocky fragments, but in the 
interior moulding itself purely upon a mass of bones. These were so 
thickly packed together that no idea of thenr number could be given. 
They had suflfered from pressure, and had been unpelled by violence into 
this> narrow neck of the hollow; some were even driven into the inter- 
stices of the opposite wall ; others were piled in the greatest conftision 
against its side. From this spot alone Mr. MacEnery obtained n^uriy the 
half of his whole collection. Here he gathered some thousands of te<^ of 
the horse and hyena, and in the midst of all were myriads of Rodentia. 
The earth was saturated wilh animal matter ; it was fat with the sinews 
and marrow of more wild beasts than would have peopled all the mena- 
geries in the world." In order to visit Kent's Hole, application must be 
made to Sir Lawrence Palk's agent, who keeps the key. 

Since the foregoing was written, we have just read in the Slnstrated 
London News a most- interesting account of the discovery of another cave 
in this neighbourhood : — In November 1857, some waste lands near 
Windmill Hill,.Brixham, were sold, when k small piece was bought by a 
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dyer named Fiaip, wlio immediately commenoed quarrymg, with the in- 
tention of bailding upon it. In January 1858 the working came upon 
a hole, at first only the size of a man's hand, but which soon became laige 
enong^ to pennit Mr. Philp to enter. He proceeded as fiir as fifty feet, 
and brought out bones, of which he forthwith made an exhibition, and 
-thereby attracted the attention of Mr. Pengelly and other geologists, who 
hastened to* examine the place, and eyentually brought the subject before 
the scientific world. The Royal Society granted £100 as a contribution 
towards the purchase and exploration of the cavern. Additional sums 
were quickly subscribed, and a committee of geologists was formed to 
arrange and direct the course of proceeding. At the meeting of the 
British Association at Leeds, Mr. Pengelly described the structure and 
formation of the cavern, and the mode of exploration adopted ; and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay (of the Museum of Economic Geology) reported that 
there had then been discovered in it upwards of two thousand bones of 
animals, extinct and recent (the rhinoceros, ox tribe, horse, cave bear, 
hyena, etc.), and also several well-marked specimens of flint knives, gene- 
rally considered to be of Celtic manufacture. Many fossils trom the cavern 
were placed on the lectnre>table, and suspended on the wall were illus* 
trated dii^ams, with a list (revised by Professor Owen) of the fossils and 
bones hitherto found in the Devonshire caverns. It should be added that 
archaeologists are by no means unanimous in believing the above-mentioned 
flint-knives to be of human manufacture : they think they may be acci- 
dentally fonned; and many. geologists assert that the bones may have 
beloE^ed to animals which existed since the creation of man." 

Newspapebs. — The Torquay and Tor Directory, Wednesday, 2d.; 
The Torquay ChroTnele, Saturday, Id. 

Places op Worship.— The parish church is at Tor Mohun, the parent 
village of Torquay. But there are chapels of ease at Torquay, and places 
of worship for Independents, Baptists, Plymouth Brethren, Wesleyans, 
Roman Catholics, ana Scotch Presbyterians. 

Markets, etc. — There is an excellent supply of provisions in the 
Market-house. The market-day is Saturday. 

Population. — 16,419, being an increase of nearly 6000 since 
1851. 

Conveyances. — From London (Paddington Stajion), G. W. R., etc., 
219J miles; fares, 40b. 2d., 28s. 5d., 16s. bid. From Birmingham (New 
Street Station), B. and B. B., etc., 194 miles; fares, 38s. lOd., 26s. 4d, 
148. SJd. From Exeter, S. Devon R., 25J miles ; fares, 5s. 2d., 3s. 6d., 
28. 2d. Steamers between Southampton and Plymouth touch here two or 
three times a week. The steamer to the Channel Islands calls during 
summer. Torquay is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, eto.— i&?»«rf— breakfest, 28. 6d.; dinner, 3s. to Ss. 6d. ; tea, 
U. 9A; bed, 2s. to 28. 6d. ; attendance. Is. 6d. Queen^s Family EoUl 
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Union and London (Commercial — on the Strand) — breakfast, Is. 9d. 
lunch, Is. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. to 38. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; supper. Is. 6d. to 28. ; 
bed, Is. to 28. ; attendance optional ; private room, 28. 6d. Private 
Boarding Houses. — ApsUy Hov^y Cvmper'Sf Belgrave House, Lauriaton 
Hcdl. 

The Hotel Company have just begun to build an hotel, which will be 
open about Chridtmas. 



TUNBRIDGE WELLS (Kent). 

The origin of Tunbridge Wells is somewhat curious, and, unlike that 
of Bath, is at least authentic. Dudley Lord North, then suffering from 
great physical exhaustion, was going on a visit to Eridge House, when he 
noticed here, on his way, a water with a shining mineral scum everywhere 
swimming on the surface, and with an ochreous substance on the soil ai 
the bottom. Examining it attentively he convinced himself that it came 
through some undiscovered mines, and verv probably had valuable quali- 
ties. He caused some of the water to be bottled, and submitted to the 
examination of his physicians, who pronounced themselves strongly in its 
favour. He drank and was restored ; and the Earl of Abei*gavenny, whom 
Lord North had been visiting, enclosed two of the springs, and endeavoured 
to make the place attractive to visitors, and then the wells of Tunbridge 
soon became famous. Still, in 1630, when Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles the First came to recover her health, she and her large suite were 
compelled to encamp on the downs for want of better accommodation. 
And up to the close of Charles's reign visitors were fain to be content 
with tents and booths. A rare print still exists, representing Johnson and 
Cibber, Garrick, Richardson, Reynolds, Miss Chudleigh, and Mrs. Thrale 
at the wells in its most flourishing period. Soon after there was presented 
a scene of a most extraordinary kind, which Lord Macaulay has done jus- 
tice to. " When the court, soon after the Restoration, visited Tunbridge 
Wells, there was no town ; but within a mile of the springs, rustic cottages, 
somewhat cleaner and neater than ordinary cottages of that time, were 
scattered over the heath. Some of these cabins were movable, and were 
carried on sledges firom one part of the common to another. To these 
huts, men of fashion, wearied with the din and smoke of London, some- 
times came in the summer to breathe fresh air, and to catch a glimpse of 
rural life. During the season a kind of fair was daily held near the foun- 
tain. The wives and daughters of the Kentish farmers came from the 
neighbouring villages with cream, cherries, wheatears, and quails. To 
chaffer with them, to flirt with them, to praise their straw hats and tight 
heek, was a refreshing pastime to voluptuaries, sick of the airs of 
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actresses and maids of honour. Milliners, toymen, and jewellers came 
down from London, and opened a bazaar under the trees. In one booth, 
the politician might find his coffee, and the London Gazette ; in another 
were gamblers playing deep at basset; and on fine eyenings, the fiddlers 
were in attendance, and there were morris dances on the elastic turf of 
the bowling green. Li 1658 a subscription had just been raised among 
tliose who frequented the Wells for building a church, which the- Tories, 
who then domineered everywhere, insisted on dedicating to St. Charles 
the Martyr." 

Well built — and in the season expensive — lodging-houses are arranged 
in different groups on the boundaries of the town. These OTOups are each 
named after a surrounding hill, such as Mount Ephraim, Mount Zion, and 
Mount Pleasant ; names suggested, it is said, by a supposed resemblance of 
Tunbridge to Jerusalem. Latterly many well built villa residences have 
sprung up. The springs are at the bottom of a valley in the heart of the 
town ; and the original village of the Wells contains the principal public 
buildings, shops, and parades. Tunbridge is still what Evelyn described- 
it in the seventeenth century, a " very sweet place, private and refresh- 
ing." The north-west suburb, or west end, possessing an elevation of 420 
feet, overlooks the rest of the town. The views, particularly those from 
Mount Ephraim and Bishop's Down, are broad and countrified, stretching 
over meadow land, com fields and hop grounds, and remains of old forests 
sinking and rising over hills and dales. Several streams run in a southern 
direction to the Medway, and are crossed by bridges. The town is remark- 
ably clean, and thoroughly well supplied with gas and pure water. The 
chief manufacture is of the well-known toys, made of some forty different 
sorts of foreign and British woods. 

Tunbridge Castle, said to have been built in the eleventh century, is a 
ruin interesting not only on account of its extreme antiquity, but from the 
many historical incidents connected with it. The keep, part of the walls, 
aDd an inner gateway, now alone remain. This castle is said to have 
stood a siege against William Rufbs. Queen Elizabeth gave it to her kins- 
man Lord Hunsdon. Of liie priory erected a century later, nothing is left 
but the great hall and chapel, which are used as bams. 

Climate.— The air is bracing and healthy, though rather cold. The 
place is sheltered to some extent by the north downs and hilly ridges which 
form a partial barrier to north-east winds. Richard Cumberland the 
dramatist, who lived here more than twenty years, tells us, ♦* In this salu- 
brious climate, I have never experienced so much indisposition as to con- 
fine me to my bed for a single hour." The soil is sandy. The mean 
temperature of Tunbridge in summer is 59** ; that of London being 62°, 
and Cheltenham 64**. In successive months, the mean difference of tem- 
perature was 3** 2', and at London 4** 7'; while the extreme differences 
between the warmest and coldest months were, at Tunbridge 25 , and at 
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London 28^ S*. These facto shew at once, the n^ildness and eqnabUity of 
the climate. Another advantage is the small quantity of rain, and absence 
of humidity in the air. The invalid should be warned that the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Wells is close compared with the bracing qualities 
of the common and of the higher parts of the town. Mr. Lee advisoB 
patients troubled with fulness about the head to avoid Tunbridge apd 
its wells. 

The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population is 20, or 5 
below the general average for London. 

Bathikq AMD Mineral Watsbs. — The chalybeate sprines and 
pump room (a handsome stone edifice) are on the parage, which forms a 
pleasant walk with its colonnade of shops on one side, and rows of trees on 
the other. The water is powerfully tonic, of a steely taste, owing, we are 
told, to the devil having cooled his nose in it after St. Dunstan's attack 
with the hot tongs. The cause will more probably be found in the beds of 
secondary iron ore which give rise to the springs. The teeth should be 
brushed after drinking the iron water to prevent the brown tinge which 
generally ensues. The water is ouite colourless, clear and bright, almost 
without smell, and is invariably of a moderate medium temperature. The 
component parts are — steely particles, marine salts, an oily matter, an 
ochreous substance, pure water, and a volatile vitriolic spirit which defies 
analysis. The women who supply the water are called " dippers." Gold 
and hot water, vapour, and other baths can be obtained at any hour at the 
bath room containing the springs. 

Becbeations. — ^Tunbndge Wells, which like Bath once acknowledged 
Beau Nash as the arbiter of its destinies, has like Bath lost the fiilness of 
splendour that then characterized its amusements. Now the libraries and 
assembly rooms ofifer the chief recreatiims. It boasts several societies, 
with their annual and other exhibitions, including the Horticultural, Agri- 
cultural, Choral, and Amateur Instrumental. There is a literary and 
scientific institute. On a summer afternoon, the parade, which having 
been originally payed with ** pantiles," bears that name still, presents a 
gay appearance with its shady trees, and its band playing auring the 
season, and the display of Tunbridge ware, and with numerous visitors 
entering and leaving the bath-room. The wood used for the manufacture 
of the " Tunbridge ware," consists principally of beech, sycamore, hdly, 
cherry, plum, and various other trees. There are many interesting walks 
quite near the common, which is pleasant and picturesque with its fern and 
furze, is nearly always dry, and has some curious rocks. Still further is 
Hnsthall Common with still stranger rocky forms. One is called from its 
shape the Toad rock. Then there are the high rocks with their remark- 
able birch trees ; of which Evelyn says, ^* Walking about the solitudes, I 
greatly admired at the extravagant turnings, insinuations, and growth <tf 
certain birch trees among the rocks." These rocks are covered with in- 
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ficri^ons: the foUowing was writteo on one Bow, a lapdog, who wat lost 
in a chasm near : — 

** This scratch I make that yoa may know 
On this rock lyes ye heanteous Bow ; 
Reader, this rock is the Bow's Bell, 
Strikftt with thy stick, and jring his knelL" 

And when struck, the rock does ring with a bell-like sound. Seven miles 
from the Wells is Crowbrough Common, which, at the Beacon, stands 800 
feet above the sea. There are interesting walks across the fields to 
Twenty- Acre Wood, Hall's Hole, Parkwood, and Frant forest, where stands 
Kridge Castle, the seat of the Earl of Abergavenny, surrounded by a 
magmficent park not open to the public ; but on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, visitors are admitted to the rums of Bayhain Abbey, which is reached 
by a walk of five miles through extremely beautiful woods. There are 
several noblemen's seats in the vicinity : renshurst, made famous by its 
connection with the name of Sir Philip Sidney, is but seven miles off, and 
may be seen on Mondays and Saturdays. Sevenoaks is eleven miles distant. 

Places of Worship. — There are four churches :— -Trinity Church on 
Mount t^leasant, Christ Church in High Street, and two chapels of ease, 
one of them ancient. There are also chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Boman Catholics, and the Countess of 
Huntingdon's connection. 

Markets, etc. — Market day Friday, but the market is open daily. 
Fair, October 11th. 

Population, 13,807. 

Conveyances. — From London Bridge Station (S. E. B.), 45J miles, 
fares, 10s. 6d., ?s. 8d., 4s. lOd., ds. 9d. parliamentary. 

Hotels, etc. — CcUverley, in Calverley Park— (Grounds 20 acres in 
extent) — breakfast, 2s. to Ss. ; dinner, 4b. to 10s.; tea, 28.; bed, 3s.; 
attendance, 3s. 6d. ; private room, 4s. to 10s.. Castle, Commercial, London 
Road — ^breakfast. Is. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. to Ss.; tea, Is. 6d.; bed, ls._to 28.; 
at^ndance optional. Oeorae, Kentuh JtoyeU (Families and gentlemen), 
on the London Boad, near the chalybeate spring* Mount Ephraim (well 
situated on an eminence commanding fine views). Moyal Victoria and 
Sussex, on the Pantiles-r-breakfast, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 3s. to ds. ; tea, 
Is. 6d. ; bed, 2s. 6d. ; attendance. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; private room, 4s« to 68. 
Sman (Commercial), Back Pan^e. 

TTNEMOUTH (Nobthumbeblahd)^ 

This village, with its one long street, and fine seaward views, and 
dense population not far behind, is only nine miles from Newcastle.; of 
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which it seems like a kind of farnitretching appendage, tbrnst out from 
among the grime and smoke, in search of purer air, health-giving breezes, 
and unspoiled scenes of natural grandeur and beauty. It used to be called 
" Pendal Crag," meaning "Head of the Rampart on the Rock," a title 
that sufficiently expresses its position on a kind of promontory jutting out 
into the sea, forming a sort of overhanging boundary to Uie Tyne. The 
Romans are supposed to have been the first to fortify the spot, now occu- 
pied by the Castle and Priory ruins, which form so conspicuous an object 
m the neighbourhood. 

CuMATE. — Being sheltered by an amphitheatre of rocks, it has one of 
the mildest climates known on this part of the coast. The rate of mortality 
for each thousand of the population is 24, or 1 less than that of London. 

Bathing, etc.— -There is good bathing, and the shore in Prior's 
Haven is much friequented during the season. Many go to Cullercoats 
(within a pleasant walking distance) to bathe, and drink of the mineral 
springs found there. We observe in the papers that it is intended in future 
to throw open the North Pier during the summer as a promenade. The 
South Pier, which stretches far into the sea from the opposite side of the 
river, already affords this advantage to the people of South Shields. 

Recreations. — ^In addition to its own resources, Tynemouth can take 
advantage of those of its adjacent and important neighbours. North and 
South Shields. Tynemouth possesses a Philosophical Society with a 
library, and a Natural History Society. Marsden Rocks should be visited. 
But the special attractions of Tynemouth are the ruins of the Castle and of 
the famous Priory. Their history is somewhat obscure. It seems most 
probable that a religious house, the Priory, was the first to succeed the 
Roman fortifications, founded, it is said, by St. Oswald, the. first Christian 
king of Northumberland ; then, in the time of the Conqueror, that estab- 
lishment seems to have been in part changed into a stronghold by the 
erection of the adjoining castle. St. Oswald hunself, Malcolm HI. of Sw)t- 
laud, and his son Edward, were all interred here, as well as many oUier 
eminent personages. The place was twice besieged, and both times taken, 
during the Civil War. Considerable remains of the Castle and of the 
Priory exist ; the former have been long used as barracks. The Priory 
must have originally occupied a vast space ; and its wealth was no less 
remarkable— some twenty-seven manors having belonged to it. 

Places op Worship. — The parish church was formerly in North 
Shields, but a new one in Tynemouth itself has been erected within the 
last few years. There are chapels for Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, 
and Independents. 

Population 34,021. 

Conveyances.— From Newcastle, North Eastern Railway ; fares, le,, 
9d., 6d. Tynemouth is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc.— -Bath, Star and Garter, 

VENTNOR {See Isle op WiGHi)i Googlc 
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WESTON-SUPER-MABE (Somerset) 

liies on the margin of Uphill Bay, at the month of the Seyern, looking oat 
between the shores on either side of Bridgewater Bay into the Bristol 
Channel, and is sheltered by Worle Hill from N. E. winds. It possesses 
several good shops, crescents of handsome honses and villas, and extending 
along the shore, a wide parade, from which are fine views of the Welsh 
monntains. It is much resorted to, and is connected by a short branch 
with the railway, and through that with the entire English network, and 
within a few miles of the Mendip hills. 

Climate. — The air is considered very healthy, especially for children, 
and of a bracing character. It is consequently almost as much resortea 
to in winter as summer, the most eminent doctors of the day recom- 
mending its air. The rate of mortality for each thousand of the popdation 
is 19, or 6 less than that of London. 0. Pooley, Esq., sureeon of Weston- 
Super-Mare, has written an able pamphlet proving that me purity of the 
air here is much caused by the ozone m it. 

Bathing. — Weston has rather a bad name in this respect, and finds 
itself called Weston-super- Aftw;? occasionally by the local jesters, on account 
of the bank of soft muddy soil left by the sea on the recession of the tide. 
But there are parts, we believe, where smooth sandy beach may be found. 
There are 50 bathing machines, and bathing may be said to be nearly as 
good as in most other places. 

Recbeations. — Few sea-sides can boast of such beautiful drives — 
Banwell for its caves and gardens, Cheddar, 10 miles off, for its magnificent 
cliffs ; Wrington, the birth-place of Locke, and residence of Hannah 
More ; Black Down and Bussington, quite highland scenery — all within a 
drive. On Worle Hill (306 feet high, 3 miles long, and scarcely a furlong 
in breadth) are the remains of an immense camp, with ramparts of loose 
stones and outlying ditches, and — more expressive still — ^battered human 
bones lying about the area. The road from Worle Hill to Kewstoke, 
through two miles of almost continuous woods of oak and fir, is delightful, 
and, although private property, is open to the public. Then there are the 
ruins of Uphill church, perched high on a lofty rock, forming a valuable 
landmark for seamen, and exhibiting, in its architecture, almost every 
variety of style, from the earliest rude Norman beginning, down to the 
most elaborately finished Perpendicular. Uphill cavern, a hollow in tht 
mountain limestone, has a special geological interest, on account of the 
bones of animals that have been found in it, and which appear thereTore to 
have once roamed about this neighbourhood — ^though in what remote age 
who will even venture to guess? Bones of the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the bear, and the hysena, have all been found here. The Axe has a repu- 
tation for tolerable trout-fishing. Besides its Mecha^i^s'^^and^ Wooing 
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Men's Institution, with its library, etc., there is a Theological Mnseum. 
There is a beautiful Town Hall, the gift of Archdeacon Iaw, who has also 
chiefly built the three district churches. 

Nbwspapbbs.— 2%« WesUm-mper-Mare Oaaette, Saturday, 2d. TheJFeston 
Bierald, Satunky, 2d. 

PL4.0B8 OP W OE8HiP.^Thore are three district churches in Weston— -one 
in. the centre of the town olose to the railway station, another at the Bristol 
road, and a third at the Kewstoke end. The parish church, of which Arch- 
deacon Jaw is rector, is on the slope of "Worle Kill H of a mile from Kew- 
stoke), which is said to have derived its name from St. Kew, who had a cell 
here ; and those steps, half natural, half artificial, by which you go over the 
hill, and descend to the village of Milton on the other side, were, we are told, 
originally worn by the feet of the holy man, as he went daily to the church. 
There are two chapels for "Wesleyans, and others for Independents and Baptists. 

Population, 6000 ; double that number in summer. 

GoNVBYANOBS.— ^From London (Paddington Station), Great Western Bail- 
way, 187i miles, 28s. lOd., 17s. lid., lis. 6d. Weston-super-Mare is a tele- 
graph station. From Bristol (Bristol and Exeter Bailway), 20 miles ; fazes, 
38., 28. 3d., Is. 8d. 

Hotels, etc. — Bogers* Royal Hotel, the largest and most comfortable in 
the West of England— a beautiful building. JSath (South Parade). Esplanade 
(Boarding House, two guineas a week). JRaUtoay — ^breakfast, Is. 6d. to 2s. 
dinner, 2s. to 3s. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. to Is. 6d. ; attendance. Is. 6d. 
private room, 2s. 6d. Beeves*s— breakfast, 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 5s. ; tea, ls.6d. 
bed, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; attendance, Is. 6d. ; private room, 8s. 

WEYMOUTH (DoBSET). 

Weyinouth is situated on the western side of a beautiful and ezpansive 
bav, which forms a semicircle, making a sweep of upwards of two miles. 
Like many other thriving watering-places, it owes its rise to a small 
event— that is, its second rise ; for in Henry the Eighth's time it was of 
some repute, and it was known to the Saxons, and was probably also 
known to the Romans. But the prosperity of other and newer ports had 
considerably damaged Weymouth, when a Mr. Allen, an invalid, visited 
it, and finding no bathing machine in the place, had one constructed for 
his use. He derived much benefit during his st ay, and made known, on 
his departure, how his health had been restored. Weymouth was speedily 
invaded by health-seekers of every class, and the inhabitants busied them- 
selves in providing the necessary accommodations. 

In 1780, the Duke of Gloucester built a lodge on the esplanade ; and 
when, in 1789, George III. took up his abode there, Weymouth was con- 
sidered made. Let us not forget to add that this Mr. AUen, to whom 
Weymouth owes so much, has indirectly been a great benefactor to his 
country, and the whole world in another way. He is understood to have 
been the original of Fielding's Mr. AH worthy, in " Tom Jones," — ^a por- 
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Ci^ore that must have inflaenced more minds into beneficial action than 
it wonM be eaa;^ to express in any definite statement. 

The .town lies on both sides of the riyer Wej, where it flows into the 
English Channel, forming an excellent harbour. Melcombe Begis, on the 
east side, is the chief part of the town, and contains all the handsome shops 
and buildings ; among the most fashionable of which are Brunswick Boild- 
ings, at the entrance of the town, Belvidera, Chesterfield Place, Royal 
Terrace, Boyal Crescent, Deyonshire Terrace, etc. They are mostly 
lodging-houses, and being arranged in the curve of the bay, command fine 
sea views. The Esplanade is a mile long, and has a raised terrace built on 
it, running along in front of the houses. It is protected from the sea by 
a stone iMurrier, and on the whole is one of the best of our promenades. 
On this is a monument to George in. There is a pier south-east of the 
town, where boats and small sailing vessels frequently land and take up 
passengers. The other part of the town of Weymouth (which is reached 
from Melcombe Regis by crossing a stone bridge) contains scarcely any 
good streets or buildups, being merely a fishing and shipping-town. The 
streets sre narrow and of great antiquity. The ships are accommodated 
on a piece of water at the back of the Esplanade, called the Backwater, 
to reach which, vessels must pass between the pier at Melcombe Regis 
and the piece of land jutting out into the sea from Weymouth, called the 
Nothe. 

Climate.^ The climate is mild and equable ; and for this reason Wey- 
moutili is visited almost as much in winter as in summer. It is admirably 
sheltered by a range of hills to tiie east, and by the Isle of Portland on 
the south. Delicate flowers flourish in the open air, with slight protec- 
tion, during the winter. Dr. Arbuthnot, after a short stay at Weymouth, 
wittaly observed that a physician could neither live nor die there. The 
rate of mortality for each thousand of thte population is 21, or 4 less than 
that of London. 

BATHma. — The great charm of Weymouth is its beach, which, for 
bathing, excels almost any other. So gentle is the slope of the sands, 
that at a distance of 800 feet from the shore the water is hardly knee- 
deep ; and they are so firm that carriages frequently run quite close to the 
sea. There are about thirty bathing machines in attendance. The water 
of the bay is remarkably c&ar and pure. The batiiing establishment on 
the South Parade contains some gooa warm sea- water baths. 

Mineral Watees.— Dts. Cumming, Hill, Taylor, and othere, ispeak 
of tiiB mineral waters of Radipole and Nottington as the only genuine 
sulphurated waters in England, and as being equal to the sulphur baths of 
Xaples and Paris in their power over cases of extreme debility. The 
Radipole Spa water has been found highly efficacious in cases of indigitt* 
tioU) rheumatic affections, scorbutic and cutaneous diseases, etc; JOr 
Graves says these wal^eis are equally beneficial taken internally. 
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Begreationb. — There are a library and scientific institute, two pnbUc 
libraries and reading-rooms. The theatre is a handsome well-arranged 
building in Augusta Place, near the Victoria Assembljr Booms. Other 
public rooms are at the Royal Hotel. The races begin m August, and the 

fiieties of the season are wound up by a splendid regatta in the bay. 
achts, pleasure boats, etc., are readily obtained ; and aquatic excursions 
form a conspicuous feature in the amusements of Weymouth ; the bay being 
always calm, except in the unusual event of a violent storm irom the soum 
or south-west. The neighbourhood is rich in varied walks and delightful 
scenery. A considerable quantity of trout is found in the Wey, and at 
times salmon. The miniature volcano, called the Burning Cliff, at Wey- 
mouth is much visited by naturalists ; and the antiquarian may wander at 
leisure among the ruins of the memorable Code C^istle, the scene of the 
murder of Edward the Mar^; or those of Sherborne Castie, once the 
residence of Sir Walter Baleigh ; or the still beautiful remains of Bindow 
Abbey ; and those of Sandsfoot Castle, built by Henry VIII. on a row of 
yellow rocks, as a defence against the Pope in 1539, and which has been 
spoken of by Leland as ** a right goodly and warlyke castie." The Nothe 
and the Esplanade command views of Portland, with its gigantic break- 
water and other works, and lighthouses. A small sailing-vessel makes a 
trip there twice a day in the season ; and the excursion being a deli^tful 
one, and the fare but 6d., it is generaUy well filled. 

Two miles from Weymouth, along the shore of the Backwater, is the 
village of Badipole, enclosed in a perfect little forest of trees, and con- 
taining the Spa we have already mentioned. In the churchyard of Badi- 
pole visitors may read how eighty men, with their captain, the brother of 
the poet Wordsworth, had found a second grave there, having been drowned 
offPortiandinlSOl. 

Newspapers.— 2%6 Weymouth Journal, Friday, 2d. The Southern 
Times, Saturday, 3d. 

Plages of Worship, etc.-* There are three churches — ^the parish 
church, St. Mary's, which contains Sir James Thonihill's picture of tiie 
Last Supper, and Triniljr Church, with its catacombs (which are open 
Wednesdays and Saturdays), and a Crucifixion picture by Vand^e. 
There are also chapels for Boman Catholics, Baptists, Independents. 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and the Society of Friends. 

Markets, etc. — ^The market days are Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Population, including Melcombe Begis, 11,383. 

CoNYETANCEB.— From London (Waterloo Bridge), L. and S. W. B., 
147 miles; fares, 29s. 6d., 20s., 12s. 3d. Also from London (Paddington 
Station), G. W. B., 168f miles. Fares as before. Omnibuses meet die 
trains from the main hotels. 

Hotels, etc.— GWde» Xtoii— breakfast, Is. 9d. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. ; tea, 
Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. ; attendance optional. A^yo/. Ftctona-^breakfast, 
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Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to ds. ; tea. Is. 6d. to 26. ; bed, Is. to 2b. ; 
attendance, Is. 6d. ; private room, 28. to 66. 



WHITBY (YoBK) 

Lies between two cliffs, on the steep sides of the romantic river Esk, in 
the German Ocean; and, like so many other watering-places, writes as 
it were much of its history in the visibly broad line of demarcation that 
marks new town and old town ; Hie last, rising on the eastern cliff, where 
the rains of the once noble Abbey still attract the eye, and where the 
declivity is 250 feet above the sea level ; so steep that the houses seem 
literally hnddled together, tier resting upon tier, mass upon mass; 
and the other, or New Whitby, rising in more dignified aspect upward 
on the western cliff, and surmounting its very top, and exhibiting con* 
Rpicuously its splendid hotel, full of all sorts of accommodations for 
visitors. These two portions are united in the valley by a stone bridge 
of three arches, with a movable centre-piece, to allow of vessels passing 
into the inner harbour. There is also an outer harbour, for the defence 
of which two magnificent piers have been erected ; and one of these, 
the western, runs out full a thousand feet into the sea, and forms a 
fine promenade. Add to all these features, the shipping, the magnificent 
sea view, and the scarcely less interesting prospect up the valley of the 
Esk, with the picturesque intermingling of the nills, and the villas, plan- 
tations, and healthy moors beyond, and we see how nature and art 
have alike joined in the formation of the rich» bold, and animated scene 
before us. 

CuHATE. — The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
is 21, or 4 less than that of London. 

Bathing. — The beach extends some three miles, and in addition to 
the usual accommodation of machines, there are baths in the new hotel we 
have mentioned, and also in the spacious and elegant building on the 
western pier, which consists of three storeys, the first containing &e baths, 
the second a subscription library, and the third a museum. 

Becreationb. — This museum is one of the most interesting things in 
Whitby ; and no one who has the slightest love of natural history or of 
geological science should fail to visit it again and again. Many of the most 
valuable relics of an earlier world, that have been discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood, a rich one in all such matters, have been collected here. Bare 
and gigantic fossils are to be seen in it ; a gigantic crocodile for instance, 
eighteen feet long ; and the entire number of fossils amounts to nine or 
ten thousand. WTiitby, of course, has its assembly rooms, its concerts, 
a Literary and Philosophical Society Institute, temperance hotel, lecture 
— treading — and several news and billiard rooms. It has ako races on 
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the sands in September. Aquatic ezcursioAs are^'commdn. . To tiie anti- 
quarian, and hardier to him alone, thje remains of the;^ Abbey tfrobably give 
to Whitby one of its chief attractions. It was there that CeBdmon (^e 
earliest English poet probably in point of time) was a humble servitor ; 
when in sleep, during one night, he feceived Ms first poetic inspiration — a 
miraculous and divine one he thought it — and began late in life to write 
the verses that were to make men UAk abotffc him do many centuries after. 
It is to that abbey, founded in 65S by Oswy, king of Northumberland, 
that Whitby owes its original foundation. The existing win^ comprises 
tlie choir, north transept, and part of the west front of the original church, 
which is supposed to have been erected in the twelftJi and thirteenth 
centuries. The Esk is considered a capital stu^am for angling, and, 
among its other fish, abounds with &aQ salmon. The Aeighbouriiood of 
Whitby is peculiarly rich in objects of attraction for visitors ; shady dells 
and rocky glens, rich woods and falling waters, are all to be found there 
inland ; while its coast scenery, with headland after headland, and cUfib 
rising at places to six hundred feet, i& of a grand character. Furtiier o£f 
we &id Robin Hood's Bay and Mulgrave Castle, and hosts of interesting 
seat:) and villages. Then there are the jet hunters, whom we may at 
tiroes chance to meet as tli^y pursue their very speculative calling; Mr. 
White, in his Month in Yorkshire, tells us of a party that he saw at work, 
who for eleven weeks had been digguig in vain, finding nothing. But 
then, as they told him, they could sometimes earn in a week as much as 
would support them for six Months. The best kind of jet is of a perfectly 
uniform black colour, and resembles parts of a tree, flattened b^ intense 
pressure, while at the same time subject to great, but not a chamng heat. 
The jet is formed into vases, obelisks, seals, taper stands, brooches, etc., 
and employs at Whitby, where there is a large manufactory, nearly five 
hundred persons. The jet is found not only on the shore near Whitby, 
but for miles' also inland. We must not omit to add that the railway 
ride to Pickering brings to view many of the most charming prospects 
that give character to tiie vicinity of Whitby. 

Newspaper.— !Z%tf Whitby Gazette, Saturday, Id. 

Places op Worship. — The old church of St. Mary stands on the 
summit of the clifi*, 350 feet high, and has a fine breezy churchyard, and a 
flight of nearly two hundred steps leading down to the town. There are 
also two other churches and a chapel of ease. The chapels include places 
of meeting for Wesleyan, Primitive, and Association MethodistB, Inde- 
pendents, United Presbyterians, Society of Friends^ Baptists, Roman 
Catholics, and Unitarians. 

'Maiceets, ete. — The market day is Saturdajr. In August there is a 
cattle show, and in October a cheese lair. Fairs are held August 25th, 
26th, 27ih^ and November llUi. 
:■ PorULATION, 12,051. 
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Conveyances.— From Hull (North Eastern Railway) to Whitby, 96 
miles; from Filey to Whitby, 53 miles; from Scarborough to Whitby, 
i&i miles. Steamers are constantly jplying to Scarborough, Eedcar, 
Hartlepool, Stockton, Newcastle, etc. The telegraph office is at the Bail^ 
way Station. 

Hotels, etc. — Angd, Baxtergate — Aboard and lodging in public room, 
6s. per day; in ])rivate rooms, 7s. 6d. ; servant^s board and lodging, 
'3s. 6d. ; private sitting room, 2s. 6d. to 36. 6d. ; attendance, 1b. 6d. 
Qtteen. Royal (West Cliff) — board and lodging in public room, 78. per 
day ; in private room, 9s. ; servant's board and lodging, 38. 6d. per day ; 
private sitting room, 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per day; attendance, Is. 6d.: 
these terms are for not less than a week. ThompMu's — breakfast, Is. to 
Is. 6d. ; dinner. Is. 6d. to 28. ; tea, Is. to Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. to Is. 6d. ; 
attendance, 6d, 

WORTHING (Sussex). 

This place, though in itself low and flat, and scarcely rising higher 
above the sea level than comfort and security demand, is so surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of the hills of the Sussex downs, at a little distance, as to 
have quite a peculiar climate of its own, and to have obtained, in conse- 
quence, a somewhat wide reputation. It has good streets and shops, and 
an esplanade, extending nearly three quarters of a mile along the shore, 
from whence the sea-breeze may be pleasantly enjoyed, and at .night the 
distant line of starry points of light that, illuminate the parade, etc., of 
Brighton is seen ; and lastly, there is an open space — ^the Steyne, includ- 
ing some three acres of ground. 

Climate.— The protection given, as we have said, by the hiDs in the 
neighbourhood, and which is complete against north and east winds in 
winter, makes that season a very enioyable one here for human beings, as 
well as for the plants that evidently grow and flourish luxuriantly under 
such immunity from the ordinary effects of frost and bitter blasts. But the 
winter here has one occasional disadvantage — fogs. In the wanner months 
the air is of a relaxing character. GkneraUy speaking, those who find the 
warmest parts of Brighton suit them, but would like a quieter place, or a 
cheaper place, would do well to come to Worthing; while, in some cases of 
disease of the pulmonary organs with irritability, in rheumatism, erethetic 
nervous affections, Mr. Lee recommends Worthing in preference to 
Brighton, The range of temperature is less than any other part of the 
kingdom, two places only excepted. The rate of mortality for each 
thousand of tiie population is only> 17, or 8 less than that of London, an 
unanswerable proof of the exceUence of the air and of the new sanitary 
arranpemeuts of the local Board of Health, who have insured to the town 
ebunddrainage, and a regular supply of pure water to every dwelling. 

.ogle 
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Bathing. — The sands are smooth and hard; they extend eastward 
for four, and westward for nine miles. The Royal Baths on the Marine 
Parade contain warm, cold, and medicated vapour haths. There are 
plenty of machines. 

Recreations. — ^In addition to the theatre, assembly rooms (at th6 
Royal Steyne, Hotel), literary institution, with its lectures, libraiy, and 
reading-room, there are races in September, and a pleasant country around 
to tempt the visitor forth in waltes, rides, and drives. There are the 
churches of Broadwater (1 mile), a richly-decorated old edifice in the 
Transition Norman style ; and Sompting (2 miles), which has become a 
sort of architectural battle-ground among antiquaries, in connection with 
the question — Were those early churches and other buildings, which we 
often attribute to the Saxons, really built by them or by the Normans? 
In Sompting, the tower and part of the exterior chancel wall at the east 
end are supposed to be Saxon, and the remainder chiefly Norman. Some 
Roman remains have been discovered on Lancing Down. At Cissbury 
are the remains of an ancient camp, attributed to one of the sons of Ella, 
but probably also occupied \>y the Romans, as their coins and pottery 
have been found near. The visitor to Worthing must not forget that the 
neighbourhood is famous for figs, which grow and ripen properly. They 
are found at Sompting ; and, indeed, were probably first introduced there 
from Normandy, by the abbot of Fecamp, to whom Sompting belonged. 
But the finest fig orchard is at Tarring (1^ mile), which was planted about 
the middle of the last century, and produces some two thousand dozens of 
fruit annu^ly. The Brighton people know well the delicious lusciousness 
of these half-green, half-black figs, which one can scarcely handle, they 
are so soft and juicy. "It is singular enough that a bird, apparently 
identical with the Beccafico (fig-eater) of the Campc^a, migrates annuaDy 
to Tarring and Sompton, about the time of the ripening of the fruit" • 
The Adur, about 5 miles from Worthing, is a trout stream, and so also is 
the Aran. The Miller^s Point is a lovely and picturesque spot upon one 
of the downs, some 2 or 3 miles from Worthing, where an eccentric miller 
was burned. At Chanctonburry Ring are the remains of an old camp, 
similar to Cissbury, and about 2 or 3 miles beyond it ; and from this there 
is a most lovely and extensive view over the whole of Sussex and the 
adjoining counties. Bamber Castle, some miles from Worthing, and nearer 
perhaps to Shoreham than Worthing, is periiaps one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, ruins in the kingdom. The Saxon mound in the centre, where 
the keep usually stands, is irregular and rare. It is a rather extenmve 
ruin, and a delightful spot. There is a wavto Bamber across the downs, 
which on a fine day is worth exploring. All the above places are favourite 
lesoits for pic-nics. One of the unpleasant points about -Worthing^ is the 
krge accumulation of sea-weed which takes place, and which not being 
* Hurray's Hand-Book. Kent and Sussex. 
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promptly removecl, rots and decomposes on the beach. The removal of 
it 18 by no means an agreeable or healthy operation. The sea fishing off 
Worthing is pretty good, whiting, and sometimes mackerel, coming to the 
hook well. Hnge confers are often taken at a rock not fiur out. The 
visitor can, for somethmg under £1 a day, hire a trawling boat, with the 
crew and net, and the sport is good, while the fish of all kinds which are 
taken are frequently worth double the money. 

Nevtspapeb.— 2^ West Bumx Goisdiei Thursday, Id. and 2d. 

Places of Worship. — ^The parish church is the one we have men- 
tioned at Broadwater, but there is a chapel of ease in the town, idso 
meeting-places for Wesleyan Methodists ana Independents. 

Population, 5805. 

Markets, etc.— Market day, Saturday and every alternate Wednes- 
day for com. Fairs, June 22d, and November 25th and 28th. The 
fishing is good, and sends a supply to the London market* 

Comyetances.— From London Bridge Station, L. B. and S. G. Bail- 
wavy 6U miles ; fares 128. 6d., 9s. 6d., 56. 2d. From Brighton, L. B. 
and S. O. BailWay, 10^ miles ; fares, 2s., Is. 6d., Is. Omnibuses to and 
from the station and Storrington. WortiiW is a telegraph station. 

Hotels^ etc. — Albion (and Commercial Inn), Chapel Street. Egremonty 
1 Egremont Place. Marine (Posting), Esplanade. 22oya2 Sea House 
(Posting), Esplanade— in private apartments, breakfast Is. 6d. to 2s. ; 
dinner, 3s. 6d. to Ss. ; in coffee-room, joint and vegetables, 2s. 6d. ; cold 
meat, etc., 2s. ; soups, per basin, Is. ; cup of tea or* coffee, 6d. ; sitting- 
rooms, 2s. 6d. to 5s. ; bed-rooms. Is. 6d. to 3s. ; double-bedded room& 
48. ; sitting-room fires, per day. Is. 6d. ; wax li^ts, Is. BaUway f and 
Commercial Lm\ North Street iZoyoZ /S^eyne (Posting). iSJpauiyarc; (and 
Commercial Lan|« 
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ABERAYBON (Cabdigan). 

This little town is situated in a charming valley on the road between 
Cardigan and Aberystwith, at the point where the river Ayron or Neron 
flows into the bay of Cardigan, has two piers enclosing a convenient har-> 
bour, capable of accommodating about 40 vessels, some good houses for 
visitors^^^and is characterized generally by its simplicity, cheapness, and 
sieclusion. Many of the inhabitants are engaged in the herring fishery. 

CUMAtB. — The excellence of the climate is attested by the rate of 
mortali^, 18 only for each thousand of the population, bemg 7 less than 
that of Loudon. It is considered the healthiest place in South Wales. 

Bathing.— There are warm baths, one machine, and good (free) 
bathing near. : 

Becbeations. — The river has some considerable reputation for' its 
salmon and trout. New Town (7 miles) forms a pleasant excursion. This 
is a place with a few houses scattered on the cliffe, gradually becoming 
known as a very pleasant watering-place, and commanSng with Aberayron 
itself, fine views of the bay and of the mountains of North Wales. At a 
short distance, northwards from Aberayron, are the remains of a circular 
camp of the supposed date of 1148. 

Plages op Worship. — The parish church is about a mile or so dis- 
tant, but there is a chapel of ease and dissenting chapels for Independents, 
Calvinistic-Methodists, and Wesleyans. 

Markets, etc. — ^Wednesdays and Saturdays, under the Town-Hall. 

Population, about 1000. 

Conveyances. — From London (Paddington Station), Great W. and 
South Wales, etc., to Carmarthen, 244} miles; fares, 43s. 2d., 32s. 4d., 
20s. 5d. ; from thence by coach, three times a week. A coach from Brecon 
runs through during summer. Also from Aberystwith ; each three days a 
week. Aberayron is 16 miles from Aberystwith, and 23 from Card^an. 
The nearest telegraph station is at Carmarthen. 

Hotels, etc. — Feathera (Posting house). MomuMy Arms, 
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ABEBGELE (Denbigh). 

The bonses of this little seaport and market town lie nearly a mfle from 
the beach, on the great road nrom Holyhead to Chester. A belief exists 
that the sea has made considerable encroachments, and there are many 
tokens shewing that snch has really been the case. In the churchyard is 
an epitaph recording that a man lies there, who lived *^ three miles north ; " 
that is to say, in a spot now far in the sea. At low water tracts of hard 
loam are seen, containing oak trees, and springs rising through the soil. 
The scenery around is pleasant and picturesque. A few cottages adjoin 
the beach. 

GuHATE. — The air is noted for its salubrious character. The rate of 
mortality for each thousand of the population is 19 only, or 6 less than that 
of London. 

Bathing. — The sands being fine and hard, Abergele is a fayourite 
resort for sea bathing. 

Becbeations. — Bare fossils and plants are found about Abeigele ; and 
the geologist and botanist may find ample and pleasing occupation among 
the surrounding hills and glens, especially about Cave HUl ; while the pools 
and rivers offer abundant sport to the angler. The neighbouring scenery 
is very beantifiil. Two miles from Abergele is Cefn-yr-Ogo, or Cave HDl, a 
calcareous rock, in which is a magnificent natural cavern, with an entrance in 
the form of a GTothic arch. The interior is divided by a wall of limestone, 
resembling a sculptured pillar, into two compartments-r-one small, and the 
other running an unknown distance into the heart of the mountain. Bril* 
liant stalactites sparkle from the roof and walls ; and deep orange stala^* 
mites lie in masses on the floor in curiously beautiful forms. Close by is 
the famous glen or pass of Cefn-Ogo, whfch has been called a sort of Welsh 
Thermopylffi. Here Harold was defeated and driven back by a Welsh 
prince. Here, durmg the Conqueror's reign, Hugh Lupus, while marching 
to invade Anglesea, was attacked by the Welshmen, who lost 1150 men 
lefl dead upon the spot. Here at a later period, Gwynedd, Prince of North 
Wales, repulsed witii great slaughter, the troops of Henry U. " Near this 
pass, Bichard II., whom Percy, Earl of Northumberland, under a pretence 
of an amicable interview with Bolingbroke, had inveigled from Conway 
Castle, on his return from Ireland, was, by a military band bearing the 
Northumberland banner, surrounded and conducted to FUnt Castle, where 
he was treacherously betrayed by the earl into the power of the usurper." 
Half way between the pass and Abergele, on the road to Conway, is 
Gwrych Castle (one mile), the -property of L. H. B. Hesketh, Esq. ; a 
modem castellated building, with a front extending nearly 500 vards ; a 
terrace on each side, 420 yards long, and nearly 90 feet high ; the whole 
forming a vast, picturesque, and imposing structure, but not one remark- 
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able for the taste displayed in its style. It is snrroxinded by beantifbl 
grounds, which Mr. Heaketh liberally opens to yisitorB. On one of the 
gateways are^ inscriptions commemorating the events of which we have 
spoken. Mrs. Hemans passed nine years of her early life at Abeigele, 
residing with her family at an old mansion-house^ since removed. Pensarn, 
about l^f a mile distant, is also resorted to for sea bathing. On the sommit 
of one of tiie limestone rocks, aHout a mile from the chorch of Abergele, 
are remains of an ancient British fortress of great strength. It contains 
a Presbyterian chapel, a hotel, and other accommodations. 

Plages op Worship. — Abergele church was built in the reign of 
Heniy the Eighth, and dedicated to St. Michael. There are chapels for 
Baptists, Independents, and Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodists. 

Mabkets, etc.— Market-day, Saturday. 

Population, 2865. 

Conveyances.— From London, Euston Square Station, L. N. W. R., 
etc., 213} miles ; fares, 37s. 5d., 288., 188. 4id. The station is half a mile 
from the town. Steamers from Princess Pier (new north landing stage), 
Liverpool, three hours before high water ; fares. Is., 6d. 

Hotels, etc^Bee (Family, Commercial, and Posting), pleasure grounds 
in front. A few minutes* walk from the shore. BodUwyddan ArvM^ 
Harp, Fensam Hotel, 



ABERYSTWITH (CABDiaAN). 

On a gentle eminence — among lofty hills, overlookm^, and in the veiy 
centre of, Cardigan Bay— near the meeting of the two rivers Ystwith and 
Rheidol, and at the lower end of the Vale of Rheidol, we find this popular 
and attractive place, the real capital of the county, backed by fine moun- 
tains, and almost within view of the gigantic Plinlimmon. There are good 
streets, a bridge of five arches over the Rheidol, handsome modem build- 
ings overlooked bv a ruined castle, and a convenient harbour with a new 
pier. Visitors will be sure to admire the position of the Terrace, which, 
following the curve of the bay, comprises some fifty or sixty elegant houses, 
many of them let during the season, and commanding glorious sea- views. 
At each end of this terrace are heights, laid out in an agreeable manner 
for public walks. It is upon one of these the castle is perched ; and from 
them glimpses may be obtained not only of Plinlimmon, but of Cader Idris 
and Snowdon. 

Climate. — ^Aberystwith has the reputation of combining in the most 
perfect manner sea-breeze and mountam air. The rate of mortality for 
each thousand of the population is 18, or 7 less than that of London. 

Bathing. — The beach slopes regularly — an excellent thing in beaches 
—and the water is so pure that the pebbly bottom is disoemille through a 
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NEW HOTEL. 
Hafod, hbab Abebtbtwith, Wales. — (See p. 192.) 

This Hotel is an entire renovation of the old Hafod Arms Hotel at Devil'i 
Bridge. The extensive alterations and improyements have been effected by s 
company, to whom the property now belongs, having directors and a manager. 
It was formally opened in May 1862, by an inangaration dinner, on which 
occasion the managing director allnded to the Hotel as follows: — " Most of yon 
will recollect the state of neg:lect which this hotel, occnpying a position in one 
of, if not the most romantic and charming spots of the United Kingdom, had 
been suffered to fall ; and yon have all had the opportunity to-day of witnessing 
the astounding change which has been effected in a very short space of time, 
owing to the liberality and perseverance of the directors of this English com- 
pany. This hotel may now vie with the most reputed establishments in Eng- 
land ; it is fitted up in a style almost unknown in the Principality ; and I feel 
that the country generally will be benefited thereby." 

The following routes oy which the hotel may bie reached are from the bill 
of the company : — 

London to Detil^b Bbidge — ^Per London and North- Western Bailway, via 
Trent Valley, Shropshire Union, Shrewsbury and Welshpool, Newtown and 
Llanidloes. Thence post — ^twenty miles, or by coach to Ponterwyd (see Note). 

Liverpool TO Devil*s Bbidge — Via Crewe and Shrewsbury, Shrewsbury 
and Llanidloes. Thence by road — twenty miles. 

^ London to Devil's Bridge — Per Great Western Bailway, via Oxford, 
Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Oswestry, Newtown, and Llanidloes. 

Liverpool to Devil s Bridge— Via Birkenhead, Chester, Oswestry, and 
as before. 

Bristol to Devil's Bridge — By Packet to Newport, thence to Hereford 
and Shrewsbury, and as before ; Bristol to Gloucester and Hereford, thence to 
Shrewsbury, and as before. 

MiLFORD Haven to Devil's Bridge — ^By South Wales Railway to Car- 
marthen ; by coach from Ivy Bush, Carmarthen, alternate days, to Aberystwith 
— ^fifky miles ; by post to Hafod Hotel — ^twelve miles. 

Note. — As most of the coaches from Llanidloes to Aberystwith (thirty miles) 
run via Ponterwyd (three and a half miles north of this hotel, and^ twelve miles 
east of Aberystwith), conveyances for the use of visitors will, until the railway 
is extended further west, meet every coach at the latter named place. An 
omnibus from the Hafod Hotel to Aberystwith (twelve miles) will be put on 
during the summer months. 

Any further information may be obtained on application at the offices of the 
company, 32 Moorgate Street, London ; or at the Devil's Bridge, Cardigan- 
shire. 
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depth of maDy feet. There are plenty of machines, and establiihments 
for giving hot or cold sea-water baths on a rock near the north end of the 
Parade. 

Mineral Sprinos. — Upon a common near the town is a chalybeate 
Bpringv with waters resembling those of Tunbridge. It is simply a carbo- 
nated chalybeate ; neither acidulous nor saline to the taste, and haviog no 
traces of snl^ur. It is quite clear and colourless when first drawn, and 
then gives off a few air-bubbles, becomes turbid after a few minutes, and 
within some hours forms a brown preoipitate. 

Becbbations. — Horse races are held in August or September. The 
race balls are very brilliant. The^e is an efEicient brass band. The 
theatre, which was converted into a chapel, has been again devoted to its 
original purpose. Archery and cricket clubs are in operatiou. The As- 
sembly Booms, near the OastlehiU, include ball, promenade, billiard, card, 
and reading rooms. Musical promenades, concerts and balls, are held 
during the season, which eztenos from June to October. Aquatic excur- 
sions are in great favour here. Angling labours under difficulties. Lead- 
works have destroyed the fish in the two rivers Ystwith and Rheidol ; but 
the Lerg and the Teifi, not far off, have capital salmon ; and within ten or 
fifteen miles good lake fishing is to be found. The shore consists of lofty 
precipitous rocks of dark slate, worn by waves into picturesque and 
romantic caverns. One of the most amusing occupations here is searchiuf ^ 
on the beach for valuable pebbles; amon^ which are often found 
agates, cornelians, jaspers, crystals, and pudding stones. Lapidaries are 
at hand to cut, polish, and set them, when found, in what forms we please. 
Interesting marine plants are also discoverable in the creeks and crevices 
of the rocks when the tide is out. Thirteen centuries ago Cardigan Bay 
was a rich province — " a Welsh Flanders," with sixteen towns, and de- 
fended by dykes and dams. It was submerged in the year 620 by the folly 
of a drunkard. Buins of houses are said to be still visible. The bottom 
of the Bay consists of a dead forest The neighbourhood abounds with 
objects and places of historic interest, or picturesque and noble beauty. 
Constitution Hill, ascended from the north of the Marine Parade, com- 
mands a view from its summit of immense extent and most noble character. 
Taliesin's grave (8 miles), and the Devil's Bridge (12 miles), may mdicate 
tiie sort of excursions obtainable from Aberystwitb. We must add that 
meadow or hedge flowers, not commonly flourishing so near the sea, grow 
about here pro^sely. The vale of the Bheidol is a favourite habitation of 
tiiegorse. 

The Castle, on a high promontory south-west of the town, occupies the 
site of an earlier one, built in the time of Henry I. by Gilbert de Strong- 
bow. This was Cadwaladr's stronghold, and was destroyed by Owen Gwyn- 
edd. Edward I., the conqueror of Wales, and slaughterer of its bards, 
rebuilt the casHe ; and the exbting remams shew how strongly he raised 
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the ediiSce. It was finally diAnaniLed and ruined by the Parliament after 
tiie defeat of Charles I. The hill forms a favonrite promenade, with en<» 
chanting prospects. 

Places of Worship. — The chmish adjoining the castle rains contains 
a fine organ. Services in English are held morning and evening on Sim- 
days; while in the adjoining school-honse the Welsh language is nsed. 
There are Chapels for Wesle^ns, and Calvinistic Methodists, Independents, 
Baptists, and Roman Catholics, the services being generally Welsh, with 
occasionally an English sermon. 

Markets, etc. — The markets are simplied with fish, poultry^ vegetables, 
butter, eggs, etc., bnt especially on M!ondays and Saturdays. "Hiring 
Monday " falls on the first Mon&ys after May 12th, and November 12th. 

Population, 6641. 

Conveyances. — From London (Paddington Station, Great Western 
and South Wales, etc.) daily from the Bellevue to Shrewsbury, 171 miles; 
fares, 27s. 4d., 208. 6d., 128. lid. ; from thence by coach through Welsh* 
pool, etc. Aberystwith is thus reached from London in twelve boms. 
Other routes are — via Oswestrig, tna Hereford (with a delightful coach ride 
through the scenery of the Wye), and via Kington. There are coaches 
from Aberystwith to Carnarvon three days a-week, and daily to Dolgelly, 
and to a spot near Barmouth. Carmarthen is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc. — Bellevue Royal (Familjr, Commercial, and Posting), on a 
terrace facing the sea — breakfast, 28. ; dinner, 2s. to Ss. ; tea. Is. 6d. to 
2s. ; bed, 2s. ; private room, 3s. Gogerddan Arms (in the centre of the 
town) — ^brealdast. Is. 9d. ; ^ner, 2s. ; tea, Is. 8d. ; bed, 2s. ; private room, 
2b. Talbot. 



BANGOR (Carnarvon). 

Bangor, or to give it its original name. Ban Choir, the high or beantifnl 
choir, where angels once sung in the form of monks, lies in a narrow valley 
at the foot of a great and precipitous rock, chiefly in the form of a long serpen- 
tine street, sorrounded by magnificent scenery, and seeming as it were only 
the entrance gate to scenes of still sublimer character, the pass of Llahbora, 
for instance, and Snowdon himself with his awful majesty, monarch of 
British mountains. No better resting-place, none more convenient to reach 
from most parts of England, no place having better society, need be desired 
by tourists to the region of Snowdonia, than this very ancient and extremely 
interesting town; where art seems determined to rival the doings of 
nature, and presents us (in its rivalry) with a tunnel at the very entrance 
of Bangor, a thousand yards long; and in the neighbourhood, with the 
Menai Bridge across the Straits, and' with the still more recent and fiflupen- 
dous work of the Britannia Bridge. 
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Climate. — ^Tbe quality oi the dimate may be jadged from the rate of 
mortality for each thoofland of the population, 21, or 4 less than that of 
London. The drainage is bad. 

BATHtNa. — There are excellent baUdingB for this purpose, with hot 
and cold sea-water baths, and every suitable convenience. 

BscitEATiONS.— These include libraries and reading-rooms, balls at the 
Assembly Rooms, a private museum with a large and somewhat choice col- 
lection of objects of natural history, temperance hall, etc. etc. The places 
and things worth seeing in the immediate neighbourhood are almost innu- 
merable. The ferry will take one across to Beaumaris and its castle (page 
1 98). Then there are the slate ouarries of Penrhyn, which about a century 
ago provided about £80 worth of slate yearly, and now supplies it to the 
value of £250,000 yearly, one of the most striking instances yet on record 
of the increase in value of a single proprietor*8 estate, by simple and 
obviously legitimate means. The slates are mostly exported ; though Ban« 
gor itself manufactures from them billiard tables, chimney-pieces, etc. Pen* 
rhyn Castle, the seat of the fortunate possessor of this enormous property, 
is always open to " respectable strangers " on Thursdays ; and on Tuesdays 
also, if the family be from home. It is a very large and superb edifice, 
built by Wyatt, of An^lesea marble, and is adorned throughout — in fittings, 
furniture and decorations — with all that taste and luxury could devise, 
or wealth carry into efiect. The park fence, seven miles long, is formed 
wholly of slate. Of the other rides and walks into the neiehboarhood, we 
need not speak, except to recommend the Isle of Anglesea to special 
attention. That was the very holy of holies in the Druidic religion ; and 
tibere tibe ancient faith of these islands made its last great effort, and 
suffered its last great martyrdom. The Menai Bridge (two miles), which 
fqians the narrow channel that divides the Isle of Anglesea from the Welsh 
coast, is 100 feet high, 30 wide, and 1000 long. It is of iron, and 650 tons 
of that metal were used in its construction. It completes the coach road 
between England and Holvhead. What the Menai does for the coach 
road, tiie Britannia, a mile farther on, achieves, under far greater difficul- 
ties, for the railway to Holyhead. This is about the same height as the 
Menai, but is nearly twice as long, or in exact figures 1841 feet ; and 
oonsists essentially of one stupendous iron tube, enclosing a double line of 
rails, and weighing 11,000 tons. Its chief support is a pier in the centre, 
based upon a solid rock, and rismg to the height of 210 feet. There are 
two ffide and lesser piers. A pair of granite lions, one at each extremity, 
give a majestic air and finish to the whole; these lions measure 25 feet m 
length. There is good angling in the River Menai, where light-coloured 
flies are most in request, although local anglers often prefer dark-bodied 
ones, with woodcock wings of a large size. Puffin Island offers a pleasant 
boating excursion. 

Nbwbpapee.-— TAtf North Wales Chronicle, Saturday, 3Jd* 
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Places of Worship.— Bangor is the seat of a diocese, and the parish 
church is therefore also the catiiedral, a pile interesting for its antv^nity, 
rather than for size and beauty. It contains the tombs of two of the Welsh 
princes ; double service is maintained ; t .«., in the choir for those who 
only understand the English, and in the other portions for those who use 
the Welsh language. There are chapels for IndependentB, Calvinistic 
Methodists, Bapdste, and Roman Catholics. 

Markets, etc.— The market-day is Friday ; but in summer Tuesday 
is also kept as a market-day. The fairs are held on April 5, June 25, 
September 16, October 28. 

Population, 6738. 

Convey AMGES. — From London (Euston Square Station), L. andN. 
W., and Chester and Holyhead Railways, 247 miles ; fares, 428., 31s. 6d., 
20s. 10}d. There are steamers daily, during summer, from Livernool (4 
hours) by dififerent companies. In winter they run twice >a week. A 
coach goes daUy from Bangor to Conway, passing dose by the base 
of Snowdon. There is a ferry to Beaumaris. Bangor is a telegraph 
station.. 

Hotels, etc. — The Penrhyn Arms; the Otorge; both first-rate estab- 
lishments. Besides these there are the following : — itZierf —breakfast, Is. 
9d. ; dinner. Is. 9d. ; tea, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; bed, 2s. ; attendance, Is. 
Albion (centre of the town) — ^breakfast. Is. 9d. ; dinner, 28. to 3b. 6d ; 
tea. Is. 9d. ; bed, 2b.; private room, 3s. BeUe Vue — ^breakfast, 28.; 
dinner, 28. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed, 28. ; attendance, Is. British (close 
to the railway station). CaHle (Commercial, Family, and Posting)— 
breakfast. Is. 9d.; dinner, 28. to 38. 6d. ; tea. Is. 9d.; bed, 28. ; attend- 
ance. Is. 6d. ; private room, 28. to 48. Harp — ^breakfast, Is. to Is. 6d. ; 
dinner. Is. 6d. to 28. ; tea. Is. to Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. to Is. 6d. ; private 
room, 28. 

BARMOUTH OE ABERMAW (Merioneth) 

Lies on the north side of the estuary of the river Maw, or Mawddach, in 
Cardigan Bay, and is the only port in the county. From the Maw comes 
ita name of Abermaw, abbreviated by the Welsh into Barmaw, and then 
e^n corrupted by the English into Barmouth. It is a small town, c<m- 
sisting partly of one straggling street, and partly of houses built in rows or 
tiers, one above another, up the steep sides of the rocky mountains, and 
which are only to be approached by steps cut in the rocks. It has been 
remarked that *' an inhabitant of one of the upper tiers, standing at his own 
door, may look, down the chimney of hb neighbour below." These lugfa 
over-hanging houses are, however, in one respect, more convemenuy 
situated than those on the beach ; which are occasionally subject, dioiug 
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severe galee, to the annoyance of sand drifts. The tide is there kept out 
by large hillocks of sand^ rendered tolerably firm by the spontaaeons 
fiyowth of certain plants, which send tiieir creeping roots in every direction, 
binding, as with a network, the nnstable soil. Barmouth forms a pleasant 
sea-side residence, and affords ample accommodation for visitors. Its 
chief trade is in flannels and hosieiy. It is the principal port of Merioneth* 
shire. There are about a hundred small sloope belonging to the harbour, 
which Is made difficult and even dangerous by two sandbanks, called tiie 
North and South Bars. Wilberforce used frequently to spend the Parlia- 
mentary recess here, while engaged in his grand labour for the destruction 
of the slave trade. There was formerly in Barmouth a tower, to which 
the Earl of Richmond (subsequently Henry VIL) used to com^ secretly, 
when planning his expedition to England; and which ended hi the over- 
throw of Richard III. at Bosworth. 

Climate. — Tlie rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
of Dolgelly (which probably includes Barmouth), in the Registrar-General's 
Report of 1858, was 18, or 7 below the average of London. 

^ Bathing. — The sands are smooth and hard, and extend for several 
miles along the beach. Gold salt water baths are attached to the principal 
hotel, the << Cors y Gedol.*' The bathing facilities are excellent, especially* 
about two hours before and after high tide ; and for tiiis reason, as well as 
for its seclusion and tranquillity, and for the grandeur and beauty of the 
neighbourhood, Barmouth is much frequented during summer by the peo« 
pie of the adjacent counties. 

Recreations.— There are billiard-rooms, a small library at the post 
office, and a good inn, the '* Cors y Gedol,*' which has its own harper. 
Assemblies are frequently held, at some of which, we believe, the Cambrian 
harp may stUl occasionally be heard. The streams give beautiful sport to 
the angler by tiieir abundance of fish, especially trout, salmon, and mullet. 
The sea-fishing with rod and line, or in the usual manner, is often excel- 
lent. The vicinity of Barmouth to the superb Vale of the Mawddach is 
one of ite chief attractions. This valley is said to be superior to any other 
in Wales. Some of the most impressive views are obteined from the banks 
of the river, where are immense rooky heights, woods, and sea-views in 
all Borte of fine combinations. Two mountains in the vicinity rise each to 
the height of 2500 feet. The walks and rides from Barmouth, especially 
those to Dolgelly and Llanelltyd, are exceedingly beautiful. Of the latter, 
Mr. Pratt speaks enthusiastically : — " Its beauties," he says, " are so mani- 
fold and extraordinary, that they literally beggar description. Now pas- 
tures of the roost exuberant fertility — now woods rising m all the majesty 
of foliage — the road itself curving m numberless unexpected directions, at 
one moment shut into a verdant recess, so contracted, that there seems 
neither carriage nor bridle way out of it, and at another the azure exnanse 
of the main ocean filling the eye. On one side, rocks glittering in ail the 
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oolonre of that beauty which conRtitates the sublime) and of a height which 
diminishes the wild herds that browse or look down upon yon from the 
snmmit) where the largest animal appears insignificantly minute ; on the 
other hand, plains, villas, cottages, or copses, wiSi whatever belongs to that 
milder grace which belongs to the beautiful." 

Plages of Worship, — ^The parish church is at Llanaber, about a mile 
and a half distant. It stands on the edge of a cliff looking to the sea. 
In the town itself there is a chapel of ease, erected by public sul)scrip- 
tion in 1850 ; but in a position so exposed to the sand-drifts that the 
windows and doors are occasionally blocked up during violent winds. 
There are also chapels belonging to the Independents^ Calvinists, and 
Wesleyans. 

Markets, etc. — Market-days, Tuesday and Friday. Fairs, Whit- 
Monday, October 7th, and November 21st. 

Population, 1672. 

Conveyances.— From London (Paddington Station), G. W. R,, etc., 
to Shrewsbury, 171 miles; fares, 27s. 4d., 20s. 6d., 12s. lid. A stage- 
coach runs daily in the summer months between Shrewsbury and Aberyst- 
wyth, which at Machynlleth meets another coach for Dolgelly, passing 
^ery near to Barmouth. There is a regular mail communication with Car- 
narvon, by way of the coast road. 

Hotels, etc. — Cora y Gedol ArtM. The Lhn, IZoj^o^breakfast, 
2s. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. to Is. 6d. 



BEAUMARIS (Anqlesea). 

Beaumaris, signifying the beautiful marsh, a name said to have been 
given it by Edward I., occupies a magnificent position in the glorious bay 
of Beaumaris, at the entrance of the Menai Straits, and is perhaps unsur- 
passed in the grandeur of its sea and mountain views. Standing on the 
green we behold the rich groves of Baron Hill, Puffin Isle, Orme's Head, 
Penmaen Mawr, <* standing out like a giant on a grand coast line,'** — Aber, 
with its waterfall, " like a silver thread on the mountain side,"* — a pretty 
village near Bangor, that city itself. Port Penrhyn, and Penrhyn Castle, 
<ire,of themselves worthy objects of admiration; but beyond these, some- 
times visible only as a dim outline, sometimes distinct one from another, 
rise the Carnarvonshire mountains, in fantastic and irregular forms, some 
broad and sloping, some rugged and bold, till they terminate in the majes- 
tic Snowdon. Add to these objects a portion of the Menai Straits, and 
the Irish Sea on the north, and we have some notion of the prospects from 
the terraces and promenades of Beaumaris. 

The town is well built; not of much commercial importance, but thriT* 
• CliflTe's North Wale^ 
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ing. It consists chiefly of two long streets, and a third at a right angle. 
The principal residences, many pleasant lodging-honses, and the splendid 
Bulkeley Arms Hotel, all front the green, which is a most charming marine 
lonuge adjoining the new landing pier, a snbstantiai and extensile stmc^* 
tnre, which is not however free. Beaumaris is patronized annually hy 
many respectable families, and, as a resoi-t for sea-bathing, its reputation 
steadily advances. The Town-Hall is an elegant structure. Standing in 
the grounds of the residence of Sir B. W. B. Bulkeley ia Beaumaris Castle, 
built by King Edward I. and still belongiug to the Crown. Though per** 
hajps its want of height may take somemat from the imposing effect such 
ruins generally produce, soil, when standing in the miast of this relic of 
the past, Jow down by the sea, which, breaking outside its massive walls, 
seems ever to be murmuring of the old traditions that belong to it, one 
cannot help feeling a sombre grandeur in its position that makes it finer, 
and in one sense more interesting, than many ruins more nobly situated* 
The banqueting hall^ the state and domestic rooms, can still be traced* 
The chapel — ^at once the most curious and best-preserved portion of the 
castle — IS very small, with narrow, lancet-like windows, and a finely 
groined roof. Sir B. Bulkeley has laid out the surrounding grounds in 
ornamental walks and shrubberies, which are open to the public. But 
there are also here modem appendages that could well be spared from the 
castle — a tennis court and bowling green. Her Majesty, then Princess 
Victoria, and her mother, the late Duchess of Kent, once attended a bardic 
meeting in the ruined chapel and banqueting hall of the castle. The port 
is the most important in North Wales, yet me trade is but small. 

Climate. — Of the excellence of the air, the Registrar-General's figures, 
in their naked simplicity, are the best and most eloquent advocates. The 
rate of mortality for each thousand of the population is only 17, or 8 less 
than that of London. 

Bathing. — The sands are firm, and there are plenty of bathing sheds 
(not movable), also a bath-house, where warm baths are obtainable. 

Becreations.— Thero are assembly-rooms and billiard-rooms on the 
green ; not far from the town is Baron Hill, the seat of Sir R. W. Bulkeley, 
within beautiful grounds, to which the public have access. At a short 
distance from the house (north-east) is tne stone coffin of Joan, wife of a 
Welsh prince, which was originally placed in a neighbouring monastery, 
but afterwards became used as a watering-trough until removed to itsjpre- 
sent site. The carved lid, with Joan's emgy, is considered by Mr. Cline to 
be one of the most elegant in existence. Puffin Island, with its black, wild- 
looking clififs, is a place of no small interest to the naturalist, on account of 
the various kinds of birds of passage which swarm there between April and 
August, and especially the bird that gives name to the place. Four miles 
from Beaumaris, Penmon Priory may be seen ; the refectory, the dermic 
tory, and church, are still discernible in those picturesque ruins, wh5c)i 
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occupy a site of tranquO beauty. An important feature in the sorroimdiiig 
sceuerjr is the chain brieve, the Anglesea end of which is onl^ four and a 
half miles from Beaomaris. [See &ngor.] Among other objects of into* 
rest we may particalarize :-— Din Silwy, or Arthur's Bound Table, the 
latest camp in Anglesea ; Penraeth, or the " red sands,** whence immense 
quantities of sea*sand and shells are sent inland for manure, and where Yory 
rare British shells are often gathered ; Penmynydd, with a mansion (now 
a farm-house) and church, belonging to the Tudors before they became 
royal, the latter containing a beautiful altar-tomb of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; Plas Newydd, the seat of the Marquis of Anglesea, with its rich con- 
tents, and a neighbourhood full of Druidio remains. From the China rock 
(so called from the fitness of the stone for porcelain), half a mile distant, a 
truly glorious view of water and mountains is obtaii^. 

Places of Wobship. — The church has an early morning seryice in 
the English language. It contains some interesting montunents, including 
a piece of sculpture b^ Westmacott. There are in Beaumaris chapels for 
Wesleyan and Calvimstio Methodists, Independents, and Baptists. 

Markbts, etc. — Market-days, Wednesday and Saturday : pretty well 
supplied. Fairs, Holy Thursday, September 19, and December 19, for 
cattle. 

Population, in 1861, 2599. 

Conveyances.— From London (Euston Square Station), L. and N. W. 
Railway, etc., to Bangor, 247 miles ; fares, 428., 3l8. 6d., 20s. lOfd. From 
Bangor to Beaumaris, either by ferry from Garth Point, or by Ihe suspen- 
sion oridge road, which affords the finest scenery ; it is 4^ miles from the 
Anglesea end of the bridge, over an excellent turnpike road. There are 
steamers daily in summer to and from Liverpool (four hours), and in winter 
twice a week. The coach from Bangor to Conway takes the tourist to the 
very base of Snowdou. Bangor is a telegraph station. 

Hotels. — Btdheiey ^m«— breakfast, 28. and upwards; dinner, 3s.* 
and upwards; tea, Is. 9d. and upwards; bed, 2s. to 28. 6d. ; attendance, 
Is. 6d. ; private room, 4s., 6s., and 68. Commercial, iMHtpofA Arms. 

BUILTH (Bbbckhock— South Wales). 

This place derives its name from that of the surrounding territory, which 
is correctly written Buallt, or the land of Boscage, from Bu, an ox, and aUt, 
a wooded eminence, being descriptive of the nature of the country, and of 
tiie uses to which it was ancientfy apj^priated. Xhe town is pleasantly 
mtuated on the southon bank of the Wye, in an open part of the vale, biU 
surrounded in every direction by abrupt and lof^ hub, which impart a 
romantic wildness to tiie scene. The Wye is crossed by a bridge of six 
arches, ooDnedang the counties of Brecon and Badnor. 
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It 18 at present a place of no great extent, consisting of two parallel 
streets, one (close to the river), which is narrow, ill-built, and extremely 
dir^, and the other on the higher ground above, which is more open, and 
contains some good houses of modem erection. On the 20th of December 
1691, Builth was visited by a dreadful fire, which raged for five hours, and, 
from the boisterousness of the wind, consumed the dwelling-houses and 
effects of forty-one substantial families. 

Glihats. — This is considered particularly salubrious and invigorating, 
in consequence of the openness of the surrounding country. 

Mineral Spbings. — Several springs possessing medicinal qualities 
have been discovered in different parts of this county, but only those oc- 
tmrring here, at Llanwrtyd, and at Llandrindod, have acquired any degree 
of celebrity. Those of Builth are found at Park Wells about a mile dis- 
tant, and consist of three springs of different properties, saline, sulphureous, 
and chalybeate. These curious features attract many visitors, for whose 
accommodation a pump-room has been erected. 

Becreatioms. — As a fishing station for anglers this place is well adapted 
and justly appreciated. The nven Wye and Yrfon, and other streams in 
the neighbourhood, afford excellent sport, both to the salmon and trout 
fisher. The best months for salmon are April and May. The principal 
place of interest is the old castle of Builth (now reduced to a fragment), 
situated at the eastern end of the town, on a small eminence above the 
river. These undemolished remains of tiie walls appear to have been of 
great thickness, and to have been erected before the Conquest. The castle 
had two entrances, one on the southern side communicating with the 
country, and one on the north that led to the bridge over the Wye, which 
at this period most probably stood directly opposite, though since rebuilt 
h^her up the stream. Its name occurs frequently in the annals of South 
^Vales ; out its history is involved in much obscurity. One of the popular 
features in its history is its having been the last retreat of the gallant but 
unfortunate Llewelyn ap Gryfiydd, the last of its native princes who held 
the tegal power. Tradition states that when, at the crisis of his fortune, 
he applied to the garrison at the castle for shelter, they refused him admit- 
tance, whence the inhabitants have to this day borne the reproachful titie 
of Bradvy^ BucUU^ or the traitors of Builth. The scene of his death is 
placed on the banks of the river Irvon, a short distance to the westward 
of the town, where a place called Cefn y bedd, the grave ridge or bank, is 
thought to indicate the s{>ot. 

Tne river Irvon empties its waters into the Wye a little above Builth ; 
a flbort excursion up the vale, through which it winds its course, diould be 
made by the tourist. The neighbourhood is remarkaUe for several geolo- 
gical features. 

CHUBCHES.—The parish diurch, dedicated to St. Maxy, gives the town 
fte name by which it is most commonly known among the nativesy St. 
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Mary*8 in Builth (Llanfair Tm Mhnallt). It stands at th^ westeni ex- 
tremity of the lower street, on the bank of the river. With the exceptiop 
of the steeple it is a modem erectioo, and is kept in tolerably neat order. 
It contains one old monument (removed from the place it originally occu- 
pied on rebuilding the chancel), purporting to be the effigy of John Lloyd, 
Esq. of Towy, of whom a brief memorial is engraven on a brass plate, 
formerly fixed near the monument, but at present deposited in the parish 
chest t— " Here lieth John Lloid of Towy Squer to the bodye & Servante 
to OV Sofveraigne Queene Elizabethe who served her Mati. father both at 
Mutrell & at great Bullen whe hit was gotten & also in Scotland. This 
man was steward of this man' under the right honorable the Erie of Essex 
transported out of Ireland into Carm^then : also the first Sherif and first 
Justice of the peace that ever dwelte in this lordship after the devision of 
Wales into Sherground. Whose father Thomas Lloid had been so lifte- 
nant of this Countre XL yeeres together next after the arivall of that most 
famous prince Henij the seventh and Jasp' his uncle at Milfurde. This 
man deputed this lief the first day of March Anno dni 1585,** There are 
other churches belonging to Independents. 

Markets. — These are held here on Monday. 

Population, 1168. 

Conveyances. — Near line of rail, Llauell^ and Vale of Towy, and 
may be reached from Llandovery Station, 16 miles from Brecon ; 20 fix>m 
Hay; 40 from Hereford; 7 from Llandrmdod. Railway {See Bradshaw). 
Coach to Aberystwith and Hereford, alternate days. Omnibus to Llan- 
drindod and Llandovery, alternate days. 

Hotel,-- The Lion, 



LLANDRINDOD (Radnor— Sooth Wales). 

Llandrindod signifies " the Church of the Trimty." 

Medicinal Waters. — These have long been celebrated for their 
quality, but the uninviting appearance of the neighbourhood, and the want 
of the accommodations and attractions found in oSier watering-places, have 
prevented this place from becoming a fashionable or general resort. -The 
wells are on a wide, naked common, between three and four miles south- 
west from Penybont. There are three springs of different properties, 
within a short distance of each other, a chalybeate, a saline, and a sul- 
phureous. The effects are such as are well known to attend the use of 
waters having those qualities considered particularly efficacious in the cure 
of rheumatism. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood appear to have 
been acquainted with the medicinal virtues of the springs $b far back as 
1670. In 1726 they began to be visited by strainers. In 1749 some 
bQQ9eB were erected for visitors, including one large .boarding-hoop^* A4- 
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ditiona] accommodation was subseqaently provided, and for many yean 
the wellB were annually visited by considerable numbers from various parts 
of the country. Towards the close of the last century, the reputation of 
die place suffered from the improper conduct of gamblers and libertines ; 
and the proprietor pulled down the boarding-house, and suspended all 
efforts for the prosperity of the spa. It has since, however, risen in public 
estimation. 

Recreations. —Various British and Roman antiquities in the neigh- 
bourhood may be visited ; the district is also geologically very interesting. 

Population, 170, including 34 visitors for the benefit of the waters. 

Conveyances.— Seven miles from Builth, 23 from Newton, and may- 
be reached from the railway station of Llandovery or Llanelly and Yale 
of Towy line {See Bradshaw). 

Hotels.— The Pump Home is a respectable boarding establishment ; 
and at the Rock HouUy and in several neighbouring fiurm-houses, lodgings 
can be obtained. 

LLANDUDNO (Denbigh) 

Is a modem and fashionable watering-place, lying immediately under the 
promontory of the Great Orme*s Head, and extending along the shore to- 
ward the Lesser Orme's Head, between two bays, Conway and Llandudno. 
It consists chiefly of a handsome range of houses facing the sea, numerous 
villas, with a pier, and having behind them, inland, the very heart of the 
most attractive portion of North Wales. 

Climate. — It is sheltered from the north by the Great Orme's Head, 
and is distinguished for the pmity of its air, but is open in other direc- 
tions. The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population is 19, ox 
6 less than that of London. 

Bathing. — The water is deep and clear, entirely free from rocks and 
shoals, and the beach is of sand. The best spot for bathing is on the Llan- 
dndno Bay side. Warm sea baths may also be had. 

Recreations. — There is a spacious reading room (on the same 
premises as the baths) highly creditable to the place. The Great Orme's 
Head is the favourite resort. It measures five or six miles round. Donkeys 
are in attendance for the ascent. The natural history of the Great Orme's 
Head is very interesting, and the rocky scenery truly magnificent, in parts 
especially from the western and northern extremities, where one mav gaze 
down from precipices 500 feet in height. There are British and other Dniid- 
ical remains in the vicinity, which may amuse the visitor if he be at all of an 
antiquarian turn. The town of Conway is only three miles or so distant, and 
the neighbourhood is fiill of objects and scenes of beauty and grandeur. 

Places of Worship.— There is a romantic path round the diff, along 
whidi people go on Sundays to the church of St. Tudno, a littie building, 
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80 small that open-air services are sometimes held in the churchyard ; also 
a new church and several dissenting chapels. 

Population, 1131. 

Conveyances. — From London (Enston Square Station), L. and N. W. 
Railway, Chester, and Holyhead, etc., to Llandudno, 236 miles; fares, 39s. 
6d., 30s. 2d., 19s. 8d. During the summer months a coach runs between 
Llandudno and Carnarvon through the pass of Llanberis, and the grandest 
parts of Snowdonia. 

Hotels, etc.— St George's. King^e Head, Mostyn Arms. Victoria. 

LLANSTEPHEN AND FERRYSIDE (Carmaethen). 

The little watering-place of Ferryside, which is much frequented by the 
people of Carmarthen, is situated at the mouth of the river Towy ; and 
immediately opposite, on the other side of the river, is the Castle of Llan- 
Stephen, perched upon the very top of a great rock or hill, the base of 
which is washed by the sea. It is supposed to have been built by a Prince 
of Meirion, in the twelfth century, and subsequently to have fallen into the 
hands of the Normans and Flemings. The Welsh Prince Gryfifydd of Rhya 
snatched it out of their hand, and maintained it against their utmost efforts. 
The village of Llanstephen, once celebrated for its holy well, stands in a 
kind of graceful seclusion in a wooded hollow above the castle, at about 
the distance of a mile from Ferryside. Many genteel families reside in it, 
emoying at once the advantage of proximity to the sea-side, with beautiful 
inland scenery, and cheapness of provisions, etc. 

Climate. — The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population, 
in the Registrar's district of Carmarthen, to which we presume these places 
belong, is 20, or 5 less than that of London. They are considered very 
healthy places. There are fine springs of water. 

Bathino. — There is good open bathing on the beach, but no machines. 
The sands are fine and extensive. 

Recreations. — Aquatic excursions between Tenby and Danstephen 
are frequent. At Laughame, a small town in a secluded spot at the mouth 
of the river Taf, are preserved, in the pleasure grounds of J. R. Starke, 
Esq., the ruins of Llaughame Castle, a Norman edifice, once besieged by 
Cromwell. The interior is laid out as a garden. There is a ferry between 
Llaughame and Llanstephen, across the estuary. The sands at low water 
are laid bare to a great extent, and curious and often rare shells are found 
here in abundance. ^ 

Places of Worship. — Llanstephen : a church, and chapels for 
Independents, Calvinists, and Methodists. Ferryside : a churd^ and a 
ehapel for Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 

Conveyances.— From London to Ferryside (South Wales Railway), 
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238^ miles. From thence by ferry to Llanstephen. Telegraph station at 
Carmarthen. 

Hotels, etc.— Llanstephen : The Albion and UwUm imui. Febrt- 
SIDE : The WhUe Lion. 



LLANWRTYD WELLS (Brecknock). 

Thirteen miles from Builth. Nearest railway station, Llandovery and 
Llanelly and Vale of Towy line. 

This remote and solitary watering-place is sitnated on the banks of the 
Ln^on, in the upper part of this hundred, and enjoys the more appropriate 
Welsh name of Y Ffynnon Ddrewllyd— the stinking well— from the fetid 
odonr of the water. 

A comfortable mansion, formerly the residence of a respectable family, 
was opened several years ago for the accommodation of the numerous visitors 
who flock in the summer season from various parts of the kingdom to try its 
healing virtues. The sanative qualities of this spring were first discovered, 
in the year 1732, by the Rev. Theophilus Evans, vicar of Llangamarch, in 
this county. " Being then worn out by a radicated scurvy, of many years' 
continuance, and very near a leprosy, so that his blood and juices were all 
tainted, he was casually informed of this then reputed venomous spring. 
His curiosity led him that way, which, by the smell, he could easily find 
ont without a guide : he sat on the brink of it a long time, dubious what to 
do. As he was thus musing, and revolving in his thoughts what he bad 
best do, a frog popped out of the bottom, looked cheerfully, and, as it were, 
invited him to taste the water. He then immediately concluded that the 
water could not have any poisonous quality^ because of that creature living 
so comfortably there, and took a moderate draught, about half a pint or 
more, without any concern or dread of danger."* 

Finding no ill effects from this trial, Mr. Evans continued to use the 
water, along with some medicines, and occasionally applied it externally 
to his body ; and the result was, that in two mouths he was '^ made per- 
fectly whole," though his case had been judged incurable. This water is 
now considered by some to be of equal efficacy with that of Harrogate in 
scorbutic and scroftdous complaints, and is found particularljr useful in 
ulcers and foulness of the skin. It acts powerfully as a diuretic. There 
is a commodious warm sulphur bath, which greatly assists the effects of 
the internal use of the water. 

Sulphur is obviously the principal material which it holds in solution .f 

* Jones' Brecknock, ii. 223, from Mr. Evans' own account, published at the time 
in the St James's Chronicle. Mr. Evans was Mr. Jones' grandfather. 

\ Oentleman's Magazine, vol. xliv.» p. 471. The principal boarding-house 
(Doi y eoed) for those who frequent the well, is at the hamlet of Pont-rhyd-y-Feir. 
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It contains also a small proportion of iron, mineral salt, magnesia, and 
fixed air. 

Dr. Blenkenaop, a physician of Abergavenny in Monmouthshire, had 
the well opened to examine its source. On removing the stones in the 
channel, a stratum of black turf was observed, about twelve inches in depth ; 
below this was a stratum of dark-coloured clay, with a mixture of marl, 
which was succeeded by a bed of gravel. As the water did not appear to 
spring from under the gravel, it was resolved to deepen the pit, when it 
was seen to boil up. The apprehension of stopping its course obliged him 
to desist from further examination. He states his opinion, however, to be, 
that it rises perpendicularly through a morass. The water he describes as 
transparent, ana as sparkling when first poured into a glass : it is remark- 
ably soft, and unites freely and intimately with soap. With regard to its 
medicinal properties, he observes that it sits easy on the stomach, and 
passes quietly through the kidneys; that it is a fine diuretic, and may 
therefore be useful in nephritic complaints, where a stone is not confirmed; 
and concludes with noticing its successful application in the cure of invete- 
rate scurvy. 

RHYL (Flint). 

The attractions of this place are rather those of a fashionable town than 
of a beautiful country. The neighbourhood of Rhyl is flat and uninterest- 
ing. It is on the shore of the Atiantic, near the outlet of the rivers Cli^d 
and Elwy, and at the sandy termination of the vale of Glwyd, 30 miles by 
railway from Chester, and nearly the same distance also by nul from Bangor. 
It has become a thriving town, partiv through this easiness of access ; and 
it continues rapidly to improve and enlaige. The rains of Rhuddlan, to 
which many interesting reminiscences are atUched, lie just below the town, 
and present an imposing appearance on all sides. It was built by Llewellyn, 
in the year 1015. To this castle Richard II. was brought, on his way to 
Flint Castle, after his treacherous seizure, which is mentioned in our account 
of Abeigele. 

Climate. — The air is considered very good, though the rate of mor- 
tality for each thousand of the population is 21, therefore larger than that 
of most of its Welsh rivals, though still 4 less than that of London. 

Bathing. — The sands are smooth and hard, and there are numerous 
bathing machines along the beach ; where is also a building with hot and 
cold baths of sea water. Rhyl is considered one of the most convenient 
resorts for bathing in Wales. 

Reobeatiomb. — There are news-rooms and libraries, a billiard-room, 
and a bowling-ereen. The Clwyd and Elwy are excellent trout streams. 
Snowdon can Be seen from the shore, above the vast shadowv group of 
mountains at the back of Penmaen Mawr, the round head of which is seen 
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over the line of gracefdl heights on which Gwryeh Castle (see p. 191), a 
coDfipicnoiis object, stands. The Clwydian hills are much nearer, on the 
left of Rhyl ; bjhA. on these are the renowned range of British Posts, boilt 
as a bulwark against invading foes. A wide tract of land in the vicinitj 
of Rhyl is the scene of the battle of Rhnddlan Marsh, which was fbnght in 
785. Two miles or so from Rhyl is the cathedral of St. Asa;^, which is 
well worth a visit. There are many gentlemen's seats in the neighbonr* 
hood. 

Newspaper.— iZ%7 Baeord and Adoerttter, Thmaday, 2d. 

Plages op Wobship. — A large ehnrch has been erected in tiie town, 
^ere the service is in the English language. There are chapels for Inde* 
pendents and other dissenters. 

Markets, etc. — ^Marketrday, Tuesday, but it is always well supplied. 
Fairs, first Tuesday in February, first Tuesday in May, last Tuesday in 
July, last Tuesday m October, and Tuesday before Christmas-day. 

Population, 1663. 

Convey ANCES. — From London (Euston Square Station), L. and N. W. 
Railway, etc., 217^ miles; fares, 35s. 6d., 268. 6d., 17s. lOd. Daily con- 
veyances from the railway station to Rhnddlan, St. Asaph, and Denbigh. 
Steam packets to Bangor and Beaumaris occasionally, and daily in the 
summer months between Rhyl and Liverpool. Rhyl is a telegraph 
station. 

Hotels, etc. — Bdeoir^ on the beach. East Parade— breakfast, Is. 9d. ; 
dinner, 2b. 6d. ; tea, Is. 9d. ; bed, 28. Mostyn Arms (Commercial and 
Family), West Parade. Quim'B Boarding Hou9e, on the beach. JBo^l. 
White Lum. 



SWANSEA AND THE MUMBLES (Glamorgan). 

Swansea, or, as the Welsh call it, Abertawe, as being near the mouth 
of the .river Tawe, lies between two great bilk, in the centre of the noble 
bay of the same name, that '*bay of Naples in miniature," and has on its 
western extremity the well known Mumbles roadstead. Enjoying so fine 
a position, possessing all the resources of a large town, being connected 
with the general railway system of the country fiirough the South Wales 
line, and in great repute as a bathing place, what can now be wanting to 
make it one of the first of Welsh watering-places? Unfortunately, the 
very things that have made it so prosperous in cue way, are sadly iujuring 
its value in another. There are large copper and chemical works m the 
neighbourhood, which, in certain states of the wind, send their noxious 
fumes into Swansea, and, as one consequence, deprive the sur&ce of the 
country of its naturally beantifrd verdure and health-repute. 

Climatb.— It is said, however, that the health of the woridng people 
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is not injurioasly affected, and tiiat a full average proportion of them attain 
old age, a theory more convenient we fear than sound. It is, too, rather 
hot in summer ; but the rate of mortality for each thousand of the popula- 
tion is still but 19, or 6 less than that of London, a striking testimony to 
the natural excellence of the climate. 

Bathing. — Before it became a place of such commerce, Swansea used 
to be a good bathing place, but now, owing to the formation of docks, and 
the numerous copper works, bathing is best obtained at The Mumbles, 
six miles westwards. Hot sea-water and vapour baths are obtainable in a 
small building. The principal hotels at The Mumbles are the Merfnaid, 
the Oeorge^ and /8At]p cmd CcuUe; there are also numerous lodging-houses. 
From the hotels omnibuses run to and from Swansea, meeting the np and 
down trains. The road skirts Swansea Bay, and affords a delightful drive 
of about six miles, passing a number of pret^ seats and villas, including 
Singleton Abbey, tiie seat of J. H. Vivian, Esq., and Woodlands Castle, 
the residence of Mr. Berrington. The beach at Caswell, though not 
very extensive, is broad and spacious, presenting a firm and even surface 
of sand. A large and commooious boarding-house has also been erected, 
which commands delightful views of tlie bay and adjacent scenery ; on fine 
dajrs the Devonshire coast is quite visible, and under favourable circum- 
stances Ilfracombe and Lundy Island. Caswell Bay is entirely protected 
from the east, north-east, north, and north-west winds, by the bold coast 
which surrounds it. There are several objects of interest in the locality, 
and some easy excursions may be made, among which are those to Pwlldu 
Point and Bay, and Bishopstone Valley. On Sie way from Pwlldu by the 
difis towards Oxwich are two caverns of great interest, the first called 
Bacon Hole, the second Mitchen Hole, which is the largest and very dis- 
similar ; each fronts the sea, and both are difficult and dangerous of access 
from the land without a guide, who may be obtained at Pwlldu. The 
easiest and best way is to employ a boat, and enter them at low water. 
Oystermouth, with au old Norman castle, should be visited. 

Recreations.— The Royal Institution of South Wales, an edifice 100 
feet long, with a portico and Ionic columns, has a library, museums of 
zoology, antiquities, and mineralogy, lecture-theatre, laboratory, etc. There 
is a theatre, and there are assembly-rooms, and a Mechanics* Institute. 
Aquatic excursions to the Mumbles and other parts of the beautifiil coast 
are continuaUy announced. Regattas and similar sports take place annu- 
ally. The objects of interest to the visitor in Swansea and the neighbour- 
hood comprise, among many others, the castle, dating from 1113, with a 
great quadrangular tower, but the whole spoiled for antiquarian tastes and 
studies by the adaptation of the building to all sorts of civic purposes. 
The various public bmldings, some of striking architectural beauty, as the 
town-hall, the numerous and elegant seats in the vicinity, the great copper 
works, and the whole district of Gower adjoining, which preserves mvxh 
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individuality of feeling and manners among its inhabitants, abound with 
British, Boman, and Norman remains, and present to the sea a rocky and 
romantic coast of extraordinary beauty and variety. Anglers will find 
plenty. of occupation in the Towy and its tributaries, where trout are 
plentiful, and m summer are readily caught with the worm. The race 
course is on Orumlyn Burrows (two miles distant). The neighbourhood 
is rich in objects of natural history ; and rare plants, fish, and birds, are 
captured. 

Newspapers. — The Swansea and Glamoraan Herald, Wednesday, 
3d. The Stoansea Shipping GagetUy Wednesdav, Id. The Cambrian^ 
Friday, noon, S^d. The Swansea Journal, Saturday, Id. 

Places of Worship. — The parish church has some fine old monu- 
ments. St. John's formerly belonged to the famous knights of Jerusalem. 
A very pretty church has been erected at St. Ketty, by J. H. Vivian, Esq., 
M.P., at only a pleasant walking distance from Swansea. There are no 
less than eighteen dissenting chapels, comprising therefore places of worship 
for every important denommation. 

Markets, etc. — These are of well-known excellence. There are really 
magnificent market buildings, and there is a separate fish-market. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday are the chief days. A walk through the market is 
amusing. Living here is cheap. Butter, poultry, and fish are consider- 
ably under the average of prices in England. 

Population, 41,606. 

Conveyances.— From London (Paddington Station), G. W. and South 
Wales Railways, 216 miles; fares, 38s., 288. 6d., 18s. Omnibus to the 
Mumbles on the arrival of trains. Steamers to Bristol, Belfast, Glasgow, 
Iliracombe, Milford Haven, and Tenby. Swansea is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, ^ixi.^Mackworih Arms. CasUe, Cameron ^rww— break- 
fast, Is. 9d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 3s. 6d. ; tea. Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. ; bed. Is. 
to 2s. ; attendance optional ; private room, 2s. 6d. George — breakfast, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. to 3s. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. to Is. 6d. ; 
attendance optional ; private room, 2s. 6d. Packet, RtUland Arms. 



TENBY (Pembroke). 

This town is romantically situated upon the east and south sides of a 
rocky peninsula, which stretches out into the British Channel, attains a 
heignt of 100 feet above the level of the sea, and is crowned by the ivy- 
grown ruins of a castle. It is on the coast of Pembrokeshire, and only 
eleven miles from Pembroke itself. The houses are well built, and in good 
position, commanding fine sea views. The Isle of Caldy and Carmarthen 
Bay can be seen from here, and in fine clear weather even the coast of 
Devonshire and Sandy Island. Tenby was originally founded by some 
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eolonists from Flanders, and In ancient times the Britons occupied it as 
a fishing town. It was then called Dynbych-y-Pysgod, sigmfying the 
Precipice of Fishes, or Denbigh the Fishy, on account of its advantages aa 
a fishmg town, and to distinguish it from Denbigh, a town in North Wales. 
There is a good market house in the town. An elegant little arch near 
the church bears the arms of Henry VII., in whose reign it was built. 
The old walls of Tenby are still to some extent preserved. Before the 
time of Queen Elizabeth this town was of no small commercial importance, 
and its defences during her reign were strengthened as a military post. 
From that period it gradiCally declined, until, indeed, it was nearly de- 
serted ; but has of late revived in the new form of a fashionable watering- 
place. Its freedom from the smoke of manufactories, which injure some 
other Welsh watering-places, its pure air and water, and attractive scenery, 
promise it in this way an enduring popularity. The English language is 
commonly spoken by the inhabitants. Tenby is a cheap and excellent 
winter residence. 

Climate. — ^The rate of mortality for each thousand of the popula- 
tion is 18, or 7 less than that of London. How high, therefore, Tenby 
stands in the health scale is at once apparent, and c(»)sequently how pure 
its climate. 

Bathing. — Tenby, standmg as we have shewn at the neck of a little 
peninsula, has a beach on both sides of the latter, giving it unusual com- 
mand of the facilities for sea-bathing and sea-rambling. The north sands 
are the most sheltered, and the south the most agreeable and popular. The 
water is remarkably clear, and breaks on smooth sands, rendering the 
bathing convenient and pleasant. The Oastle-hill baths are supplied by a 
reservoir that is filled from the sea at each .tide. 

Recreations. — There are a small theatre, a literary and scientific 
institution, a library and reading room, assembly room, billiard-room, and 
a bowling green and cricket ground. There are promenade and full dress 
balls regularly during summer. In August and September there are 
races. In the season a band of music is engaged to perform at appointed 
times and places. Sometimes there are boat races in the bay. The 
Castle-hill is a favourite promenade, from which the views are very 
striking. The sides are abrupt and rugged, and consist of richly tmted 
ferruginous stone partly covered with green vegetation. The sands are 
famous for the vanous kinds of shells, and some of considerable value, with 
which they abound. Something like half of the entire number of shells 
found in Britain have been taken from this coast. No wonder that Dr. 
Bowerbank, in a letter to Mr. Gosse, speaks of Tenby as " the prince of 
places for a naturalist.*' We transcribe a passage from an interesting 
paper in the Saturday Review on Mr. Gosse's " Tenby, a Sea-side Holi- 
day:" — "Hard by the little watering-place of Tenby is a huge mass of 
limestone rock — an island at high water — ^the foreland of a peninsula wbea 
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Hne tide is out. Ita base is pierced by Beyeral caverns ; Mr. Gosse seems 
to have found them admirame huntiDg-grounds. The smooth anemone is 
scattered everywhere around, tempting the eye and — our author says — 
the mouth. Great tracts are covered with acorn shells, still as death when 
the tide has ebbed, but all readv to open * their delicate little grasping 
hands of feathery fingers * when the life-giving waters return. Low down 
the rocks are fringed with what seem shaggy locks matted like the hair of 
a wet white poodle. These are hydroid polypes of exquisite delicacy, 
prindpally of the genus Laomedea. In the (wk recesses of one of the 
caverns the stag's-hom sponge polype, with the aspect of a sponge, but 
to the feel something between jelly and cartilage, and the rare snowy- 
disked anemone are to be found, both in retired rock pools. Waving 
round the entrance of one of the caverns, we have the large fronds of 
sweet oar- weed, a cousin of the gigantic Macrocystis pyrifera, which grows 
to the length of 1500 feet in the southern expanse of the Atlantic." Mr. 
Gosse remarks upon it, as a peculiarity of Tenby, that almost every little 
point, knoll, or island has its ruin. Among the objects of interest parti- 
cularly recommended to the attention of visitors are the following : — St. 
Catharine's Island, a picturesquely perforated rock. St. Margaret*s Island, 
famed for its magnificent caverns and the picturesque ruins of a monastio 
cell, is reached by crossing the ledges of rock when the tide is out. Gilter 
Point, a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, can be approached from 
Tenby in the same manner, and then by crossing the Burrows, a large 
rabbit warren, covered with dwarf wild roses and moss. About half a 
mile from these burrows is Penallv, a small and pretty village, containing 
a number of ornamental villas and cottages, which command a good view 
of the sea, islands, and rocky coast. Gumfriston, two miles from Tenby, 
has a mineral spring resembling those of Tunbridge Wells ; and at Manor- 
beer there are tne remains of a Norman castle, built in the time of Henry 
T., and now belonging to Lord Milford. The ride to the old town of Pem- 
broke embraces countless objects of interest and variety. Then, too, 
there is St. Gowan's Head, with its magnificent surrounding scenery, and 
Hayle's Mouth Cavern,*the extent of which is unknown, and about which 
many wild stories are afloat. 

Newspaper.— 2%« Tenby Observer, Friday, Id. 

Plages of Worship. — ^The church is an ancient edifice^ dating as far 
back as 1250, with a spire 152 feet high, painted white to serve as a land- 
mark to ships. There are Wesleyan, Baptist, and Independent Chapels. 

Markets, etc. — Market-days, Wednesday and Saturday, the latter 
the principal. There is an abundant supply of fish in the fish-market, 
including turbot, dorey, halibut, brill, soles, whiting, plaice, gurnet, grey 
mullet, and sometimes the delicious red mullet. Cod is so plentiful in 
winter that a fish of 25 lbs. is often sold for Is.* Oysters are largely ex- 
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ported. Fairs— May 4th, Whit-Tuesday, July 4th, October 2d, and De- 
cember 4th. 

Population, 2982. 

CoNYEYANGEB.— From London (Paddington Station), Gt. W. R., etc. 
to New Milford, 285 miles ; fares, 49s. 6d., 378. lOd., 23s. 9^d. ; thence 
across the ferry and by coach to Tenby. There are mail and stage 
coaches daily to Carmarthen, Hayerfordwest, Swansea, and other places. 
There is constant steam communication with Bristol, 108 miles, 10 hours. 

Hotels, etc. — AWionj near the pier. Cdbvrg^ High Street. Com- 
merdaL Royal Gali House^ facing the sea. White Hart, White Lion, 
High Street, charmingly situated. 
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ARDROSSAK (Atb). 

Tms tbriying and elegant watering-place owes its present prosperity to 
the public spirit of the late Earl of Eglinton, who expended laige soms on 
its improvement, and thus made it worthy of the advantages of its position 
on the northern extremity of the Bay of Ayr and on the Frith oi Clyde, 
opposite the isle of Arran. It now presents to the eye (and nearly the 
whole are the erections of the last few years), elegant villas for residence, 
wide and straight streets, filled with well-bnilt houses mostly of two storeys, 
terraces, crescents, a pier nine himdred feet Ions, and a harbour. 

On a hill above the town, the mins of a casUe attract the visitor, which 
is associated in its history with a gallant enterprise by the great Scotch 
patriot Wallace. The castle was held at the time by the forces of Edward 
1., but the bulk of them were drawn forth, by the sight of a fire which 
Wallace had kindled in the neighbourhood, and where probably the 
English hoped to surprise him ; but as they returned from their bootless 
errand to the castle, they found their terrible enemy in possession, who 
routed them with great slaughter, and cast their bodies mto a dungeon, 
which has ever since been known as Wallace's Larder. The castle is said 
to have been finally reduced to its present ruinous state by Cromwell, that 
great castle-destroyer. 

Climate. — From its exposure to the western ocean, Ardrossan is said 
to enjoy a dry, bracing and healthy atmosphere ; while on the other hand 
it is so protected by Hone Island, and vanous outlying rocks, from north 
and eastern winds, as to have also a mild and agreeable temperature. With- 
out taking into accomit the immense influx of visitors (tine deaths among 
whom largely increase), it appears from the average of the last three years, 
that the proportion of deaths is only about 21 annually in every thousand 
persons. 

Bathing and Medicinal Waters. — There is a large and handsome 
building for bathing, built on the Tontine principle, and a chalybeate 
spring m the neighbourhood will be found efficacious in cases of scrofula, 
debility, etc. 
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Recbeations. — Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood 
may be enumerated Knockgeorgan Hill, 700 feet high, north-west of 
Ardrossan, and commanding fine nrospects ; the ruins of Montfade Castle, 
the once baronial residence of a Korman family, the Montforts, corrupted 
into Montfade ; and Ardrossan Castle, also in ruins, formerly the seat of 
the Eglinton family, who now reside, when in this neighbourhood, at the 
PavOion. 

Newspaper. — The Ardrosmxn and SaUooats Herald, Saturday, Id. 

Places of Wobship. — The parish church is at SaJtcoats, a weaving 
and fishing place adjoining Ardrossan, but of very different aspect and 
character ; but there is a chapel of ease at Ardrossan, and places of wor- 
ship for the Free Church and Independents. 

Population, 2896. 

Mabkets, etc. — ^The market-day is Saturday. The fairs take place 
on the Tuesday before Ayr July fan:, and on the 4th Thursday in 
November. 

Conveyances.— From Gla^ow (Bridge St. Station), G. and S. W., 
32 miles; fares, Ss. 4d., 3s. lid., 2^. 7d. Steamers from Glasgow (near 
the Bridge Street Railway Station) to Belfast (6i hours), call at Ardrossan. 
Steamers ply regularly from Ardrossan to Arran, Glasgow, and Fleetwood, 
during the summer. Ardrossan is a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etn.-^EgUnUm Arms. JBaUtvay, 



ARRAN (Bute). 

The picturesque beauty and remarkable geological features of Arran 
render it an object of general attraction. From tiie rugged mountain to 
the swelling hiU, the open valley, dt the contracted glen, it presents aJl 
that diversitv of surface which is rarely found condensed into so small a 
compass. The shores display all the varieties of maritime scenery ; rising 
into bold cliffs, or subsiding into open bays. They are further diversified 
by cultivation and the occasional occurrence of the castles of former times. 
As to the artist it presents examples of almost every variety of scenery, so 
to the geolodst it affords an epitome of the structure of the globe ; form- 
ing, indeed, for the student a model of practical geology. 

The lengtii of the island is about twenty miles, and the breadth about 
ten ; the superficial area is 165 square miles, of which about 14,000 are 
cultivated. With the exception of a few farms the whole island belongs 
to the Duke of Hamilton. It is readily divisible into two portions, the 
northern mountainous and the southern billy, of which the minercd charac- 
ters are nearly as distinct as the external aspect. 

The northern tract presents an irregular group of mountains, declining 
steeply towards the sea coast. This district presided over by the lofty 
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Goatfell, and intersected by glens and rocky ravines, is tlie picturesque part 
of the island, and rises to the height of 3000 feet. 

Tlie southern district is comparatirely tame and without character, and 
the greatest elevation may be assumed at 1200 feet. 

The principal villages are^Brodick and Lamlash, on the east coast of 
the island, and looking straight across to the coast of Ayrshire. To the 
tourist the place of greatest favour will always be Brodick, situated in a 
beautiful bay of same name, and which in one point of view affords a pic- 
ture approaching to perfect composition in a degree rarely seen in nature. 
The elegant shape oi Gk)atfell forms the extreme outline ; while the middle 
ground consists of a rich valley sprinkled with trees and houses, rising up 
tiie sides of the lower hills on one side, and skirting, on the other, the beau- 
tifol expanse of sea which forms the bay ; and here the presence of occa- 
fflonal shipping, the rocky shores, and the activity of fishing boats and of 
human occupations, present foregrounds of endless variety. 

CiiiiCATE. — The air of Arran partakes of that general mildness and 
humidity common to the west coast oi Scotland, and this is its great draw- 
back as a place of resort to health seekers, consequentiy fre<}uent and often 
long-continued rain, and during summer the plague of midges (a small 
biting insect which infests the west coast of Scotland), must be endured 
along with any pleasure (and it is still great) that is to be derived from the 
contemplation of the gorgeous scenery with whidi we are surrounded. 

Bathing. — This is good generally round the coast ; there are no bath- 
ing machines. 

Bbcreations. — 1. Visit Brodick Castle, beautifully situated on an 
eminence overlooking the bay, and surrounded by fir plantations. In the 
ye€ur 1845, its noble proprietor, the Buke of Hamilton, completed, widi 
great good taste, its reconstruction on the model of the ancient fortress, a 
confflderable portion of which still remains untouched. The history of this 
castle is interesting. At the time of the memorable interregnum, when 
Edwaard I. was endeavouring to crush the spirited efforts of Wallace and 
Broce for the independence of their country, it was taken and held by the 
English under Sir John Hastings. It did not, however, remain long in 
their XMWsession, "for James, Lord Douglas, who accompanied Bruce to 
his retreat in Bachrin, seems, in the sarins of 1S06, to have tired of his 
abode there, and set out accordingly, in the phrase of the times, to see 
what adventure God would send him. Sir Robert Boyd accompanied him ; 
and his knowledge of the localities of Arran appears to have directed his 
course thither. They landed in the island privately, and appear to have 
laid an ambush for Sir John Hastings, the English governor of Brodick, 
and surprised a considerable supply of arms and provisiona, and nearly took 
the casue itself. .... When they were joined by Bruce, it seems proba- 
ble tkat they had gained Brodick Castle. At least tradition says that 
from the battlements of the tower he saw the supposed signal fire on the 
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Tumberry nook." Subsequently it was inherited by one of the early 
Lords Hanulton, and in that noble family, with the exception of a few in- 
terruptions, it has remained until this day. 

2. Climb Goatfell, which forms so prominent a feature in the island. 
This mountain is, by the trigonometricsd survey, 2877 feet high, and rises 
immediately behind the old Brodick Inn, weU known to tourists of an 
earlier day. A footpath from the back of this house conducts the tourist 
for a considerable way upwards, by the east of Onocan Bum, to a mill- 
dam. Haying gained this point, without descending into the yalley 
which runs along the bottom of ^e principal peak, and keeping well upon 
the ridge to the right, the remaining part of the ascent requires no direc- 
tions for its accompHshment. Wild though Ihe mountain is, it may be 
easily scaled with the aid of a guide in the space of two hours. . The view 
from the summit on a clear day amply repays the labour of the climb. 
The sreat feature of the scene is the sea of ja^ed and spiry peaks, besides 
which there is a most extensive view, including Loch FinCj the Firth of 
Clyde, the islands of Argyleshire, and the shores of Ireland. 

3. Visit the peculiarly striking scenery of Glen Bosa and Glen Sannox. 

4. Excursions may also be made to Loch Kanza (12 miles from Brodick), 
a station for herring fishing, and where there are the ruins of an old castle, 
once a hunting seat of the Scottish sovereigns. Near it is the burying- 
ground of Clachan, where the remains of St. Molios are interred. The 
figure of the saint is sculptured on the tombstone, which is said to have 
been brought from lona. The Convent of St. Bride, celebrated in the 
'* Lord of the IsW as the lonely abode of the maid of Lorn, occupied a 
site near the castle ;' but cdl traces of the place are completely swept away. 
There is a village here, but no suitable inn for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. 

5. Visit Lamlash village, six mfles from Brodick — [Inns : Kennedy^s; 
Bannatvne^sl — situated in the middle of a semicircular bay, sheltered by 
the Holy Island — an irregular cone, 900 feet high. This bay forms an 
excellent harbotur for the accommodation of ^ips of all sizes. The Holy 
Isle was once the site of an ancient cathedral, said to have been founded 
b^ St. Molios, a disciple of St. Colmnba. The cave in which the saint is 
said to have resided is to be seen on the sea-shore. 

Chubghes. — ^There are small churches connected with the Established 
Church of Scotland at Brodick and Lamlash. 

Population of the Island, 5538. It has decreased since 1821, and 
this is attributed to emigration. 

CoNYEYANGES. — ^Nearest railway station, Ardrossan, from which 
steamers sail regularly during summer months (see Murray*s Time Tables). 
Five hours* sail from Glasgow, or three from Greenock. There are no 
stage coaches, but vehicles of various kinds may be got for hire. Steamers 
siul frequently for Ardrossan and Glasgow, and also to Rothesay duect, but 
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for this infonnation, which is liable to much change, the tourist shoold 
coDsalt Mnrray^s Time Tables (price 3d.)i the Scottish Bradshaw. 

Hotels. — A large and good hotel at Brodick recently erected. There 
are also inns at Lanllash Steamers stop at Brodick pier, about 100 yards 
from the hotel. Passengers are landed m small boats. 



BALLATEB (Abebdeen). 

This is a sweet little place, lying half hidden among trees in a rich and 
-varied vale at the base of the great round-headed mountain rock — Graigen- 
darroch — or the rock of oaks (800 feet high), and on the left bank of the 
Dee, here crossed by a bridge, nartly of wood, partly of stone. It is a kind 
of pet place for the people of Aoerdeen, and does credit to their good taste. 
The houses are weD built, the streets regularly laid out, there are good 
shops, an excellent inn, and the general aspect of Ballater is not unworthy 
of the bold and picturesque scenery around, which has been made famous 
through the world by Byron's early resideucei and by the recollections of 
it that he embodies in his boyish poems. 

Clihatb. — The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
in the county of Aberdeen is 18, or 6 less than that of London. 

Mineral Waters. — It is these which have brought Ballater into 
repute as a watering-place. They are chalybeate, and &eir virtues have 
long been exalted in tiie Highland traditions of the neighbourhood. They 
are situated about two miles from Ballater, at Pananicn (hence called the 
Pananich Wells), and we find on the south side of the river there, lodging- 
houses and baths of various kinds for the accommodation of visitors. The 
water is found effectual principally in cases of dyspepsia and scrofula, in 
ailments where the blood is poor in quantity or quauty, and occasionally 
in- stone and gravel. 

Recreations. — The walks and excursions from Ballater are of course, 
in such a neighbourhood, full of interest, beauty, and grandeur. There is 
the Pass of Ballater, a precmitous chasm, lying between Craigendarroch 
and a still loftier cM* ; the Bum of the Vat, forming a huge hollow in a 
perpendicular rock, and suggesting brewing preparations on a vast scale, 
unknown even to the commercial colossi of our greatest cities ; and Loch- 
nagar, the *' mountain-monarch of the district," some twelve miles distant, 
and best reached with the aid of a Highland pony, the mountain to which 
Byron has dedicated a well-known poem, from which we extract a single 
verse. 

<* Years have rolled on, Loch na Gar, since I left you. 
Years must elapse ere I tread yon again : 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 
Yet still are yon dearer than Albion's plain. 
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England I thy beauties are tame and domestic. 
To one who has roved o*er the moantains afar ; 

Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 
The steep frowning glories of dark Lock na Gar! 

But to many visitors, perhaps the chief attraction of Ballater wDl be its 
vicinity to the Highland summer residence of royalty — Balmoral Castle, 
which is about nine miles distant. Admittance can only be obtained to 
either the castle or grounds by an order from one of the officials ; but a 
tolerable view of bo& may be obtained from the outside of the coach that 
runs from Ballater. Still nearer to Ballater is Abergeldie Castle, a favourite 
residence of the late Duchess of Kent; a lady to whom the British nation 
will ever feel indebted for the admirable training she imparted to the 
future Queen of England. A rope and cradle bridge here crosses the Dee. 
The place is remarl^ble for the extreme luxuriance and beauly of the birch 
trees that everywhere clothe the valley and the hill sides until they get 
too rocky or inaccessible, as they mount heavenwards, for v^etation to 
follow them. Lake and river fisning, grouse shooting and deer stalking, 
are all vigorously pursued in the neighbourhood of Ballater. Birk HaU 
and Oaimshiels are two shooting boxes of Prince Albert's in the vicinity of 
Balmoral. On a small island in Loch Cannor are the jruins of a castle said 
to have formerly been a hunting seat of Malcolm Canmore. 

Places op Worship.— There is an Established church near the centre 
of the village, and a Free church. 

Population, 362. 

Conveyances.— From Aberdeen (Guild St. Station, Deeside Railway) 
to Banchory, 11 miles ; thence to Ballater by coach ; fares, 68. 2d., 4s. 5d. 
A coach also runs between Aberdeen and Ballater, and there is daily com- 
munication with Banchory and Castletown. 

Hotels, etc. — Monalirie Arms (Family and Commercial), — an excel- 
lent hotel. 



BRIDGE OF ALLAN (Stibling). 

** Nor season^s change, nor healing art, 

Could move the wasting inward ill, 
Till drink I did from that bless'd well, 

And rambled by the Allan's side, 
When health come o*er me like a spell, * 

And joy resumed her wonted tide.** » 

** Ktoate in the most central shire" of Scotland, " as well as in one of 
* Dr. Aindie. 
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the most sheltered and fertile regions of North Britain, at the soathem 
base of the western termination of the Ochil Hills," Bridge of Allan << is 
environed by a district of beantj and romance. " On the north or the back* 
ground of the picture, and extending eastward, rise the yerdaut tops of - 
the Ochils ; their gently-sloping sides garnished oocasionidly by the bloom- 
ing heath, the variegated moss, and Aiiying timber. *< Stretched ont in 
the foregronnd are the rich carse of Stirling and the Yale cf Menteith, 
irrigated by the meanderings of dlvery streams glittering in the snnbeams, 
and reliered by bold, picturesque, and elevated crags. The serpentine 
folds of the Forth, Teith, and Allan, seem to intermingle in the plain ; and 
in front, Stirling Rock with its imposing castle, on the left, Aboey Craig, 
and on the right, Craig Forth, elevate their craggy crests. Towards Uie 
south-west the prospect is terminated by the terraced hills of Touch, and on 
the west hv the lofty peaks of the mountains of Benlomond and Benledi." 
Such are tne external environments of the Bridge of Allan, as described by 
one who has himself appreciated, and desires to enable others to do the 
same, the extraordinary advantages of the position.* Regarding the place 
itself^ if the victor place before him a map of the village, such for instance 
as Mr. Boger gives us in his excellent guide-book, he cannot fail to be in- 
stantly struck by the care and forethought evinced in the planning, laying 
out, building, and eeneral arrangement of its streets, roads, and houses. 
Nor will his sense of the beauty and harmony of arrangement be less grati- 
fied. It is like looking on the plan of a very large and exquisitely arranged 
flower-garden. Nor does the rqfilitv destroy, as is so often the case, the 
impressions thus given. Leaving the railway station, he will soon iind 
himself on the banks of Allan Water — a designation arising from €Utdrmj 
the Celtic for beautiful— and see rising before him in a most picturesque 
array, the hills between and upon which the houses stand ; and nearer, in 
his road, the Bridge, which gives its name to the place. Here the town 
begins : first> wi^ the old-fiashioned cottages and houses which formed the 
ancient village, and which are rich in honeysuckled porches and homely 
flowers, standing out against the cheerily white walls ; and is then con- 
tinued along the sides of the long and remarkably straight street, which 
extends from the Bridge to the eastern and elevated extremity of tibe place, 
nearly in the direction of the mountain-rock called the Abbey Craig. 
From this street other streets ran north and south, crossed by intersecting 
smaller ones, in great order and precision. Immediately we leave the 
Bridge we come upon the Queen's Hotel, and some of the principal 
shops ; l^en turning down the first cross street we reach the markets. 
Episcopal Church, etc., and go om eastwards till we again rejoin the 
driver. The street is here to be terminated by a convex crescent of shops, 
fronted by double rows of trees, one before the shops and one on the river 
(the Boulevard Paisaamere), where there is a fountain. A second cross 
■ • «* A week at the Bridge of Allan." By Charles Boger» F.&A.&. 
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street leads also towards the river, and to the Boulevard Poisioniere on 
the right, and a public green on the left. Before reaching these last 
places, we find another fountain, called the fountain of Nineveh. These 
rountains form a pleasing and peculiar feature in the ground plan of the 
place. Returning to the main street, and continuing the same onward 
route eastward, we pass the Presbyterian church, the Royal Hotel (near 
which the mineral waters were first discovered in an old copper mine), 
and two parallel ranges of houses, finely situated ; and lastly, Coney Hill, 
on the lett side of the road. The roadf farther on makes a diagonal turn 
to the right, and leads in the direction of Stirling Castle, about two miles 
and a half distant, and to the famous field of Bannockbum. Opposite 
Coney Park and Coney Hill, an extensive plain stretches southwards to 
Stirling, and this town, with its castle perched upon a precipitous rock, 
forms a noble object in the view. In most parts of Bridge oi Allan, it is 
noticeable how every bit and comer of the place is studded with trees ; 
and how almost invariably the houses are detached, standing in their own 
gardens, though still, through the general excellence of the laying out, 
easily reached from all the others. 

Another street runs nearly parallel with the main one, from the first 
cross street, passing shops, market, etc., and then winding up to join the 
former, where it diverges towards Stirling. Then there is a long road 
winding round, as if to enclose the whole village on the northern side, 
where were are baths, and the Airthrey Mineral Wells on the east. Then 
the road, going westwards, passes the pleasure-grounds behind the Royal 
Hotel; and then again, other pleasure-grounds near the Bridge. Next, 
turning northwards, the road runs between the Velvet Walk and the 
cricket ground, and skirts the extensive public pleasure-grounds beyond, 
and passes fiunnylaw, high on the slope of the hill, and as beautiful in 
situation as the name suggests. All along extend, as though in full en- 
joyment of the beauty of the place, an almost endless series of detached 
g8u*den-villas. 

The river Allan rises in Glen-Eagles, on the northern side of the Ochils, 
and runs through well- wooded banks, which, as it advances, becomes higher 
«nd steeper, until it joins the Forth near Stirling. It tends no little to in- 
crease the liveliness of all these features of the Bridge of Allan ; and if, in 
connection with them and the whole aspect of the p&ce, warm and sunny, 
with its white houses, and deep and soft masses of foliage — altogether, as a 
certain nobleman used to call it, " a perfect heaven upon earth" — we re- 
member its " medicinal waters," and see the additional advantages it pos- 
sesses in them, we can hardly wonder that the place which Mr. Robert 
Chambers described in 1827 as " a confusion of straw-roofed cottages, and 
rich massy trees, possessed of a bridge and a mill, together with kail-yards, 
bee-skeps, colleys, callants, and old inns,*' should now nave become the most 
favoured of all Scotch watering-places ; or that the modern portion, which 
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actiudly in 1837 owned but one house, should be now so frequented by 
the fBuwionable and wealthy, as to not only secure some thirty thousand 
visitors during the season, and high rents, but almost to insure uie builders 
and owners of the mauy handsome houses which are always in course of 
erection, a sjpeedy si^e of the lease of a house — for a season at all events — 
long before it is completed. We can farther add to all these recommen- 
dations that the Bridge of Allan is cheap ; and certainly, as a place of 
rendence for pleasure-seekers as well as invalids, it is veiy enjoyable. 
The elegant new pump-room, built by Lord Abercromby, is situated on an 
elevated piece of ground immediately to the back of the Royal Hotel, and 
in the immediate vicinity, a building of chaste design has just (1862) been 
erected for a Turkish bath establishment. The feuing plan of the plateau 
of ground (on the Airthrey estate), on the same elevation with the pump- 
room and Turkish baths, has been recently greatly extended. This oistrict 
ofifers many advantages, and numerous elegant villas have ahready been 
erected, possessing all the most modem conveniencies and comforts, most 
of them commandmg beautiful views of the surrounding country. 

Climate. — ^The general salubrity and equableness of the neighbourhood 
has long been known — from a time as early even as the days of WilMam the 
Lion, who chose to spend his last days under the influence of its genial air. 
The shelter and protection from dangerous winds it receives in all directions 
is remarkable ; so much so, as to render it available for many invalids who 
wish to benefit from the use of mineral waters, and who find it difiBcult to 
procure such protection at the chief English spas as they receive at Bridge 
of Allan. The easterly winds are well shut out by the Abbey Craig ; 
those from the north and north-east by the range of the Ochil Hills ; and 
from the west by those of Keir; while the Touch and other hills modify 
the severity of the gales from the south-west. The great advantage of the 
dimate for the invalid is the equability of the temperature. In that 
respect it is said to vie with the most favoured KngliRh watering-places ; 
though we hardly know how this statement is to be reconciled with that 
other one, that the place gets sultry and oppressive in summer; and that, 
in consequence, spnng is considered by many the true season for enjoying 
tiie place in its perfection. The atmosphere is also naturallv dry, although 
not so much so as to exercise an unfavourable influence on tnose who su&r 
from bilious attacks, febrile symptoms, etc. Humidity and fogs are almost 
unknown ; as ar»all infectious diseases. 

Medicinal Watebs. — ^Undoubtedly, whatever other attractions and 
advantages it possesses, Bridgo of Allan owes its rapid advance to the 
Airthrey mineral springs. These, although but of late years appUed to 
general use, have been known to exist from a veiy remote period ; and a 
century back, the countnr folk were in the habit of flocking to the spot in 
fine weather and on Sunoays, for the purpose of receiving benefit from the 
water. ^ They fiur surpass, in their amount of saline impregnation,'* says 
Dr. Forrest of Stirling, the " springs of Dunblane and Pitcaithley, and are 
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onlv inferior to some of the springs at Chehenliam and LeaolingtoB ;" 
and the water, said the late Dr. Gregory, who imalyzed the three stron^i^ 
springs, contams a very appreciable qnantity of bromide of sodium, canfong 
it to produce a powerful ana appreciable action in the system. The waters 
are considered efficacions in afiections of the skin, stomach, and liyer, in 
mild pulmonary symptoms, and in some cases of gout The temperature 
of the water in the morning is 49° Fahrenheit. 

We have prepared the following table from the analysis made by Dr. 
Thomson in 1828 :-— 



Common salt 

MnriAte of Hme....,,. 


Nofl. land2,orWeak 

Springs, specific gravity, 

100714. 


No. 8, or Strong Spring, 
speeiflc gravity, 1-00915. 


In 1000 
grains. 


InanEn^ 
liBhpint. 


In 1000 
grains. 


In an Eng- 
lish pint. 


5-1 

4-674 
0-26 


87-45 

84-82 

1-19 


6-746 
5-826 
0-716 
0*086 


47-584 

38-461 

4.715 


Sulphate of lime 


Muriate of magnesia 


Total 




10-084 


72-96 


18-874 91-160 






1 



Recreations. — At M'Farlane^s Institution, which is noticeable as 
being tiie first attempt to form a school of design, on the plan of the 
London GK)v6niment school, and which is open to visitors free, there is a fine 
coUection of paintings, sculpture, and engravings. The town has also two 
libraries, a reading-hall at ue Post-Office, elegantly built in rustic fashion, 
which is used for concerts and for balls in the summer time, billiard- 
rooms, a cricket-ground in Westerton Park, and a capacious bowling and 
ouoit-green, always well attended during the season. The Horticultural 
Society's exhibitions are held three times yearly, mostly towards the end 
of April, June, and August ; and the West of Scotland County Archeiy 
and Bifle Club assemblies frequently in Westerton Park. The ancient 
sport of tilting at the rin^ was carried on during the residence here of the 
late Major Henderson, who held the office of principal of a fraternity of 
chapmen, under a special charter granted them by James I. Curling also 
is, in the winter, a ravourite recreation, played on the water in the grounds 
at Airthrey and Westerton. The StrathaUan games are continued annnally 
in Westerton Park. 

The angler will find both bum and sea trout in the Allan, where It 
has not been too much disturbed by the mills. Indeed, it is considered to 
be one of the best rivers for trout in Scotland ; no permission is necessaiy 
to fish in it. The geologist and botanist will also find in the nei^bonr- 
hood an ample field for tibeir researches. Sea shells are mingled in great 
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fflumtities witii the c^nvial silt of the beds of the Game of Stirliiig, and of 
die adjoining Vale of Menteith ; shewing that at some very distant period 
the sea must have oyerrun them. An enormous skeleton of a whale, 72 
feet long, was dug out of the clay, near the village, a few years since, some 
twenty feet higher than the tide of the Forth ever now reaches ; and it is 
conjectured, from the position of the adjacent Roman station and causewayi 
that it must have lain there even before the Christian era. That very 
interesting geological phenomenon — sea margins — now fax from the sea; 
may be studied at more than one place in the neighbourhood* The plateau, 
extending from the base of the Ochils to the Church of Lecropt, abounds 
iniih interesting wild flowers, among which are some of comparative rarity. 
There is another cause — and which helps largely to account — ^for the 
great influx of visitors to Bridge of Allan. Few places, certainly few 
wateriug-places, can compete with it in the amount of interesting and 
romantic associations attached to the neighbourhood. <^ For miles around 
there is not a foot of ground which has not heard the tread of marching 
armies ; and the eye can be turned in no direction without lighting on the 
field of some memorable contest.** Near, and within a very small compass, 
are, — the scene of Bnice*s memorable battle for Scottish independence at 
Bannockbum; the fertile **Oom-town" where Wallace vauquished the 
English forces under Earl Warrenne of Surrey, and gained the battle of 
Kildean or Stirling ; Stirling Castle and its endless enchained memories ; 
Argyle's Lodging; Mar*s Work; the battle-field of Sauchiebum, where 
the ecclesiastic Borthwick assassinated James IH. ; and that bloody field, 
which owned neither side conqueror, at Sherifimuir. Then, so fax as 
scenery is concerned, there are the glorious Trosachs, not many miles 
distant; and the scenes which Scott has made us love — craggy heights 
and heather-covered dales; where, standing alone, amid their solitary 
grandeur, the imagination can' well picture the enthusiastic messenj^er of 
the " Fiery Cross, wrapped in his duty ; and can almost^ee^ the exhilarat- 
ing, tmdidating motion of that wondrous long-continued run up hills and 
down dales which is suggested by the poet*s burning words, and which have 
fiince been echoed and re-echoea the wide world over, in — 



« Speed, MallBe, speed t' 



'etcP-^' 



Among the principal places of interest in the vicinity are Airthrey 
gn^unds, the seat of Lord Abercromby, to which there is admission every 
day except Sunday. The lodge by which visitors are admitted is about 
a mile distant. Kippenross and Keir grounds are open to the public, the 
former on Wednesdays from 2 to 6 p.m., and the latter on Fndays from 
2 to 6 p.m. Keir is the seat of William Stirling, Esq., M.P., and 
there are few more elegant residences, or pounds of greater beauty. 
There are also Dunblane, with its ancient abbey; the ruins of the 
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Abbey of Gambnskenneth ; Donne and Callander, which may be looked 
on as the entrance gate to the Trosachs ; Loch Katrine, etc. etc. 

Places of Worship. — The parish chnrch of Lecropt is within half a 
mile westward, and the parish church of Logic within two miles eastward. 
There is a very handsome Free chnrch in the village itself, a United Pres- 
byterian chnrcn, and a neat Episcopal chapel. 

Markets. — There are cattle and horse markets in April and October. 

Population. — 1803. 

Conveyances.— From Edinburgh (Scottish Central), 39i miles. From 
Glasgow (Scottish Central), 32} miles. Omnibuses run every hour between 
the village and Stirling ; and every day during the summer between it and 
the Trosachs. Bridge of Allan is now a telegraph station. 

Hotels, etc. — The i&jyo^board andlodgmg, etc., about three guineas 
weekly. Queen's. Westerton Arms, There are more than 80 lodging- 
Louses. A register of apartments to let is kept at the Medical HalL 



BRIDGE OF BARN (Perth). 

From time immemorial there has been a bridge across the river Earn, 
about four miles south-east of Perth, and which, from the days of Bruce, 
has been famous in Scottish history. It is this bridge which has given 
name to the watering-place that we now find clustering about it, though 
the old edifice itself has gradually bent and become broken, and its. chief 
portions have been altogether swept away, under the operations of time 
and of other natural agencies. The new bridge was erected in 1821, and 
forms a handsome pile, 345 feet long, and with three arches. The old 
viDage has in like manner been thrust aside by the growth of a new one, 
with streets regularly laid out, and handsome buildings. The great north- 
em road to Perth passes through the village. 

Climate. — The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
is 19, or 6 less than that of London. 

Pitkeathly Mineral Waters. — Here, as at Leamington, the dis- 
covery of the value of the springs is attributed to the pigeons ; but another 
version ascribes that service to some reapers, who, having used them to 
quench their thirst during the noontide heats, experienced medicinal effects. 
The statistical account of Scotland gives an amusing account of the at- 
tempts made to prevent popular visits here on Sundays during the early 
part of the last century. It appears from certain minutes, " tiie SesMon 
met according to appointment, and took into consideration the profanation 
of the Sabbath by people frequenting the medicine well of ritkeathly; 
whereupon some of tne elders were desired to visit the well every Sabbath 
mom, and dehort the peojfle from coming to it on the Lord's day, and 
inquire what parishes they belong to, that word may be sent to their 
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respectiye ministerB to discharge them ; and John Vallance is forbidden to 
give them, passage at Dnnbemy Boat, and Thomas Dnmimond desired 
to spread the report, that they are to be stopped by constables, by authority 
of the justices of the peace. 

The waters are saline, strongly impregnated with carbonic acid gas; 
and contain, among the alkaline and earthy salts which form the other 
constituents, a very large quantity of chloride of calcium. 

AlTALTSn OF A GaLIjOH OF THB WaTEB. 



Carbonic acid gas 
Nitrogen 
Carbonate of lime 
Chloride of calcium 
Sulphate of soda ^ 
Chloride of sodiam 



9*6 cubic inches. 

1-6 n 

6*7 grains. 
170-0 „ 

6*8 » 
114-6 „ 



There are no traces of iron or hydriodic acid. The temperature of the 
water at the time (July) of the analysis was 49^, or 24® under the tem- 
perature of the air. The chief uses are for cases of plethoric habit, and 
more especially when accompanied with determination of blood to the 
head, some chronic disorders of the liver, and forms of calculous disease 
(which are not, however, supposed to be curable by these waters) ; while 
their alterative and diluent qualities render them valuable in ^hilitic 
complaints. The whole neighbourhood, wo may add, abounds wilii such 
wells ; and there is one field in particular close by, where if you dig in a 
certain part to the depth of six or seven feet, tiie healing waters flow imme- 
diately in great profosion. 

Recreations. — There is a library, a ball-room, and good fishing in the 
Earn. There are interesting walks in the neighbourhood. Moncriefie Hill, 
750 feet high, commands a prospect, which Pennant called the glory of 
Scotland. Here are traces of fortifications, and it is said, of Druidic 
remains. The hill has interesting points for the geologist, and a great 
number of plants are found growing wild upon its surface. The Aira 
coBSpdosa vivipara grows on the north bankof the Earn, west of the bridge ; 
this is one of the most elegant of the Scottish grasses. At Pitkeal£ly 
House is a tulip-tree more than a hundred years old, and which has flowered 
many seasons. The little village of Kintulloch lies a short distance from 
ibe Bridge of Earn, and is worth visiting for its fine gateway, and its 
charmingly picturesque cottages, which are models of cleanliness, and are 
luxuriantly covered with roses and evergreen plants. We must not omit 
to remind strangers visiting the neighbourhood of the innumerable points 
of interest that centre in Perth. 

Plages op Worship.— The parish kirk of Dunbamy is dose by the 
village. 

Population, 381. 
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OoNTBTAKOEB.~The Bridge of Earn is a station on the Edinbingh, 
Perth, and Dnndee Railway, 4 miles from Perth ; fares, 6d., 5d., 4d. From 
EdiDbnigfa, 41 miles; Ss., 6s. 6d., 6b., ds. 6d. 

CBIEFF (Perth). 

High up on the slope of a beautifiil hill, and surronnded by an amphi- 
theatre of other hflls — ^the famous Ghrampian Mountains, across which lie 
elistening in the winter sunshine ravines filled with snow, but looking then 
ake little streams of water — ^lies Crieff, overlooking the beautiful valley of 
Stratheam, the hill of Crieff, and another opposite to it. It forms one of 
the many passes into the Highlands ; and through this pass rushes down- 
ward, into the plain, the Earn river. In all that respects beauty of posi- 
tion, a more deughtM place than Crieff for a summer residence we do not 
know. Internally the town is plain though unobjectionable. There are 
three chief streets, diveigmg from a small square, with a well and lime 
trees around. Provisions are cheap; and there are superior educational 
facilities ahready existing or in contemplation, which make Crieff desirable 
as a place of permanent residence. The supply of water is derived from 
Coldwell Spring, and collected in a reservoir in the main square, from which 
it is distributed over the town. On the outskirts of the town gentlemen's 
mansions, embosomed amidst luxuriant country, dot the landscape for many 
miles in all directions. 

Climate. — This is quite different from the clhnate of the Bridge of 
Allan ; and while each place offers advantages for certain classes of in- 
valids, Crieff may be recommended to those who need the more bracing 
air. During summer and autumn especially, the air of Crieff is fresh and 
invigorating, while that of the Bridge of Allan is often sultry and oppres- 
sive. From east winds the place is protected by the hill. The water is 
peculiarly good. The rate of mortahty for each thousand of the popula- 
tion is 19, or 6 less than that of London. Crieff was always able to Keep 
out the cholera, and it is famous for its freedom from epidemics. 

Mineral Waters. — These are likely in course of time to make 
Crieff what it well deserves to be, a thoroughly popular watering-place. 
They were discovered a few years ago on the lands of Cowgask m tiie 
vicinity ; and an arrangement having been made with the proprietor, an 
abundant supply of the water is provided at the well-house, which lies on 
the north of tlie town, and commands a most magnificent prospect. They 
are saline in quality. 

Recreations. — ^There are the assembly rooms, library, and news- 
rooms, a mechanics' institute, and a masonic lodge. Antiquarian visitors 
must look at the old stone cross, the huge iron stocks, and the '< kind gal- 
lows of Crieff','* of which Scott speaJss in Waverley : in passing, the H^- 
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landers used to touch their bonnets with a mixed feeling of respect and — 
something else, that was admirably expressed hy their exclamation, ** God 
bless her nain sell, and the Teil tamn you/' The walks round are fine, in 
whatever direction the pedestrian may go. We can promise him especial 
pleasure in mounting the adjoining mil, and wandering among the planta* 
tions overlooking Ochtertyre, the seat of Sir W. Murray, where Bums 
wrote his song of " Blythe was she;" — ^Femtower, which belonged to Sir 
David Baird, and where Tippoo Saib's sword, and Wilkie's paintmg of the 
Taking of Seringapatam, niay be seen; — and more distant, Drummond 
Castle, the seat of Lady Willoughby D^Eresby, with its exauisitely beau- 
tiful gardens. On Tomnachastle Tthree miles), a fine wooded eminence, 
rises a granite obelisk to Sir David s memory, eighty-four feet high. At 
Comrie, in the vicinity of Crieff, the visitor may amuse himself with specu- 
lating on the causes of the earthquakes which are said to occur there not 
nnfrequently ; and should he be so fortunate as to be present at the opera- 
tions of one, may consider himself specially favoured. Fishing may be 
enjoyed at Crieff. • 

Kewspapeks.-— 2^ Crieff Herald, Saturday, 1^. The Cri^Jowma^ 
Saturday, Id. 

Plages of Worship.— There are two churches of the Establishment, 
a Frjee church, two Presbyterian churches, a Baptist chapel, and a Scot- 
tish Episcopal chapel. 

Markets, etc. — The market-day is Thursday. 

Population, 31^03. 

Conveyances. — ^From Edinburgh (Scottish Centra], etc.), 62} miles , 
from Glasgow (Scottish Central), 55 mDes ; from Stirling (Scottish Central), 
26} mfles. Coach to Eillin, by Comrie, St. Fillans, Benvoirlich, Loch- 
eamhead ; and between Muthil and Crieff. 

Hotels, etc. — Drummond Arms (the principal inn^ — breakfast. Is. 9d. 
to 2s. ; dinner, de. ; tea. Is. 9d. ; attendance, optional. ComvMTcial Inn 
(very cheap and comfortable). 



DUNOON AND INNELLAN (Fibth of Clyde— Argyll). 

Dunoon — so picturesque, and with such a sunnv, cheerful sort of air — 
continues to attract as many visitors, since the sudden up-springing of its 
rivals in the neighbourhood, as when greater part of them were fishing 
villages, with their rows of huts along the shore, as yet untouched by the 
hand of improvement. It remains, and seems likely to remain, the laigest, 
most fashionable, and most frequented place on the west coast. It forms 
a very convenient residence, easy of access, and commanding constant 
steam communication. The Oban and Inverary steamers, and all others 
passing this side of the river, touch at the principal pier. The fiimous 
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Firth of Clyde, stadded with numerous steam and sailing vessels, is always 
an interesting spectacle. Dunoon's most ancient feature is the ruin of its 
old castle, once the abode of royalty, stationed on the verdant slope of a 
conical and grassy hill, which overlooks tlie excellent pier. From this 
castle, of which now only the wall remains, most beautiful views are ob- 
tained, extending in clear weather as far seawards as Ailsa Craig. The 
castle was conferred by Robert Bruce on the family of Sir Colin Campbell, 
from whom it passed to that of Boyd, and thence to the Duke of Arg^lL 
Dunoon may be divided into three districts — ^the Town proper, the Kim, 
and Hunter^s Key, and each of these three has its own pier, the main one, 
however, being at the Town near the old castle. Handsome villas, in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, are numerous, and command for the most 
part fine sea views. In 1821 there were ,only two slated houses in the 
place, with a population not exceeding a hundred persons. 

Innellan, which is quite a new watering-place, and may be looked upon 
as a continuation of Dunoon, though three miles distant, is more exposed 
to heat and wind ; although the ground behind rises more precipitously. 
As at Dunoon, there is a good pier ; and there are pretty, quiet, and toler- 
ably cheap lodging-houses and villa residences along the shore. 

Climate. — The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
appears to be about 21, or 4 less than that of London — a high rate of 
mortality, accounted for, however, by the circumstance that a certain pro- 
portion of the invalid visitors who resort to that favourite locality die there, 
and are entered on the local registers of deaths. [See Kilmun, page 231.] 

Bathing. — There are baths at the Argyll Hotel; machines on the 
beach ; and good bathing, without machines, very near. 

Recreations. — The chief recreations of Dunoon, apart from the usual 
libraries, etc., are the walks and drives. A new road branches off from 
the one along the shore near Bummakiman Bum, and extends for a dis- 
tance of some miles, forming a good walk or drive, commanding beautifbl 
and strikingly picturesque views. The peninsula of Cowal ends a few 
miles below Dunoon at Toward Point, where there is a lighthouse, and 
Toward Castle, the modem and beautifully designed and situated residence 
of James Fenlay, Esq., and named after Toward Castle (which is in ruins), 
once the seat of the Lamonts. 

Places of Worship. — These include an elegant parish church, an 
English Episcopal chapel, Scottish Episcopal chapel, Free church, and 
United Presbyterian. 

Population of Dunoon, 2968. 

Conveyances. — ^By steamers from Glasgow to Dunoon, 3 hours ; to 
Innellan, 3^ hours. 

Hotels, etc.— Dunoon : ArgyU (newly built). CommerciaL Eagle^ 
Hill Foot Street. George. Private^ Mill Street, and 14 Moar Street 
Victoria, Innellan: Boygl. 
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GOUROCK (Clyde RiveBt— Renfbew). 

TbiB place may almost be considered a suburb of Greenock, from which 
it is distant between two and three miles only. It occupies both sides of 
Kempock Point, in the very centre of the great bend of the Clyde, where 
turning into the Firth. It consists chiefly of one long row of houses, in- 
cluding many handsome villas, facing the sea and extending for nearly a 
mile, with another and more broken row on the hill behind. Villas and 
cottages om^s are scattered about in profusion, especially towards Ashton 
and the east There is a good pier, and a harbour of refuge used by ves- 
sels trading between Glasgow, Port-Glasgow, and Greenock. This harbour 
is the sole port on the Clyde possessing nine feet depth at low water. A 
lighthouse, the Cloch, forms one of the most important aids to mariners in 
the navigation of the Clyde. The views are very fine, across the broad 
river, of the opening to Loch Long, Holy Loch, the Gareloch, and the 
distant rugged mountain tops called " Argyll's bowling green." The in- 
habitant are mainly occupied in the herring and white fishing. 

Climate. — ^The situation is considered very healthy. The pleasantest 
part of the place for a summer residence is that which skirts the sea-coast, 
on the west of the pier, and which is called Ashton. The rate of mortality 
for each thousand of the population in the county of Renfrew is 25, or tbe 
same as London. 

Bathing. — ^The convenience of Gourock in this respect is its chief 
attraction for the citizens of Glasgow. It has been longer used as a bath- 
ing place than any other town on the coast. 

Recreations. — The walks about Gourock are not very remarkable. 
Going southwards from the pier, we find the road leading through a charm- 
ing valley to Wemyss Bay. This is, itself, a very agreeable watering-place, 
with bracing air, a good beach for sea-bathing, and a pier cut out of the 
solid rock, which secures depth of water at all states of the tide. The 
Cloch lighthouse commands fine seaward views in one direction of the 
bend, and of the Clyde river in the other. It was near here that the Comet 
steamboat was run down by another steamer, and fifty lives lost. This 
was the first of all those innumerable vessels which now give such anima- 
tion to the Clyde ; and which more especially place all the watering-places 
along its shores under such easy approach from Glasgow ; making Helens- 
burgh, and Gourock, and Dunoon, and Largs, and Rothesay, and Ardros* 
san, but like so many sea-side summer houses for the great city. On the 
shore of Gourock, behind the house of a worthy Glasgow citizen, is all that 
remains of the Castle of Leven ; but it is so covered with ivy, that one 
would hardly notice at first its true character. 

Places of Worship.— These include the Established, Free, and United 
Pi^sbyterian. 
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Population, 1861, 2076. 

Conveyances. — By steamers firom Glasgow, 2 hotira. From Glasgow 
(Bridge Street Station, Caledonian Railway^ to Greenock, 22^ miles. 
From Greenock to Gourock by omnibns every hour. Telegraph station at 
Greenock. 

Hotels, etc. — dymm&rdal. George. Royal Arms. 



HELENSBURGH (Clyde River— Dumbakton). 

Just before the River Clyde makes its great bend, and becomes in 
efiect sea, under the name of the Firth of Clyde, we find on Ihe right bank 
where the Gareloch opens from the river, and directly opposite Greenock, 
the large, convenient, and pleasantly sitaated village of Helensbm'gh. 
The houses stretch along the coast for about a mile or so, in two or three 
parallel streets, intersected bv shorter ones, which are mostly broad, with 
the dwellings wide apart, and having gardens attached. The houses bear 
a light and gay aspect, the majority of them having been built expressly 
for the reception of visitors and sea bathers. The quay is small and in- 
commodious. The beach, which runs along in front of the town, is kept 
neat and orderly. Between the western portion and the town a grassy 
public promenade intervenes. It commanos fine views of the water ; and 
not the lea$t conspicuous feature is Roseneath, iust across the Gareloch, in 
the Bay of Campsaile, well known as an excellent ground for anchorage. 
The place is almost wholly dependent for subsistence on its watering-place 
capacities. In the season it is brilliant and bustling, but fades away into 
deadness and inactivity at the approach of winter. 

Climate. — The place, though cheerful and airy, is so fully exposed to 
the south, as to be liable to great heat in summer ; an evil that is greatly 
increased by the absence of trees. The rate of mortsdity for each thousand 
of the population is 21, or 4 less than that of London. 

Bathing. — Hot, cold, and ^ower; salt water baths are obtainable at the 
Queen's Hotel, and there is a good place, east of the latter, for open bath- 
ing. There are no machines. 

Recreations. — There are subscription and other reading-rooms, and 
an Athenaeum. The excursions into the neighbourhood will be found 
delightfiil. Ardincaple Castle (1 mile), the seat of the Dowager Duchess 
of Ajgyll, has still remains of me original pile, said to have been erected 
so early as the twelfth century. Then there is Roseneath itself, so beauti- 
fully situated, and commanding other and scarcely less beautiful pros- 
pects. Roseneath Castle, the seat of the Duke of Argyll, is south of the 
village. It is built in the modem Italian style, with its principal firont 
facing the bay, and looking up the Gareloch, while another, the southern 
front, presents itself towards the Clyde. In the castle grounds, on the sea- 
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shore norihwardfl, Is a rock caDed Wallace's Loup (or leap), from a tiadi* 
tion that Wallace once leaped over it on horseback, when pnrsned by his 
enemies; and although his horse was killed by the fall (34 feet), he got 
into the water, and swam safely across. We can only indicate the numerous 
other walks the visitor may pursue, as comprising Loch Long (beyond the 
Gareloch) ; Garelochhead, a delightful summer resort, and also a fayonrite 
place of residence, surrounded by wild and romantic scenery; Loch 
Lomond, only 10 miles off; Arrochar, at the head of Loch Long; and 
Ardentmny, a place of remarkable beauty (across Loch Long^, and from 
which there is a valley leading to Loch £ck, every step in which seems to 
lead to scenes still growing more and more lovely. 

Places of Wobship.^ These comprise a Free church, and chapels 
belonging to the Establishment, United Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, and Episcopalians. The parish church is the kirk of Bow, about 
a mile westwaras. 

Population, 1861, 4613. 

CoNTBYANGES. — B^ steamcrs from Glasgow, 2i hours. From Glas- 
gow (Queen Street Station, Dumbarton Bailway), 24 miles ; fares. Is. 9d., 
Is. 3d., 9d. A coach runs to Garelochhead, in connection with the rail- 
way, every evening, except Sunday. Steamers to Garelochhead several 
times daily in summer, and once daily in the winter. 

Hotels, etc. — Bath. Commercial. QueerCsj for families and gentie- 
men. ToWtme, LeaUe^ Garelochhead. W<yrhmanU, GarelochheML 



INNEBLEITHEN {See Pebbles). 



KILMUN AND 8TR0NE (Firth of Clyde— Argyll). 

Eilmun is, perhaps of all the watering-places on the Clyde, the one 
that has the best claim to pre-eminence for the beauty of its position and 
neighbourhood, and it is, m con8e(juence, rapidly increasing m popularity 
as a place of summer resort. It is well furnished with neat villas, orna- 
mental cottages, and good dwelling-houses. 

Strone, wAch. is a sort of extension or suburb of Kilmun, is on the 
point of land between Loch Long and Holy Loch, peering right out into 
the Firth, just where it commands most perfectiy both the sea view and 
the river view ; while Kilmun, further back, lies a littie way within, and 
apon the shore of. Holy Loch. 

CuHATE. — ^Both places are considered to enjoy a healthy air ; but of 
the two, Strone, as nearer the sea, and as dtuated on a projection, is the 
most bracing. The number of deaths in the county of Argyll is stated, 
by the Scottish Begistrar-General, to have been 1319 in 1858, out of a 
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population of 95,042 ; this gives not quite 14 deaths to each thonsandy a 
low rate of mortality, seeine that in the same year the returns from the 872 
conntry districts of Scotland shewed a proportion of 16 deaths in every 
1000, a much lower rate than prevails in the rural districts of England. 

Bathinq. — ^There are warm and cold baths on the shore. 

Recreations. — The only antiquities worthy of note are — ^the old 
churchy the mausoleum of the Dukes of Argyle, and the tower of the origi- 
nal church. There is capital fishing in the Echaigh, a stream that comes 
into Holy Loch from Loch Eck, and the skilful angler may expect to bring 
home plenty of trout and salmon. Permission is obtained, by payment, 
for a day, a week, or a month. Kihnun Hill, at the back of the village, has 
plenty of grouse ; the proprietor is Mr. Campbell of Monzie. Holy Loch, 
I mile wioe, and 3 in leng^ affords some sublime scenery either for the 
equestrian or pedestrian. The walks and drives to Loch Eck, and the 
glens of Messen and Lane, are sure to please the visitor; and he can also, 
in other directions, find numerous and interesting places and objects. 

Places op Wobshif. — There are a parish church and a free church. 

Population, 1221. 

Conveyances. — ^By steamers from Glasgow, 3 hours. They run 
several times daily in summer, and three days a week in winter. 

Hotels. — KUmun — breakfast, Is. 6d. ; dinner, 2s. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; bed, 
Is. 6d. Strone Inn. 



LABGS (Firth of Clyde— Aykshire). 

This is one of the largest and most fashionable of the Clyde watering- 
places ; and is very finely situated between the mouths of two rivers, the 
Noddesdale and Gogo, with magnificent hills at the back, broken by 
picturesque ravines and falling waters. It is bordered on all sides by 
mese hills, except where in front appears the Clyde, from which emerges, 
a litde southward, the island of the Greater Cumbrae. The hills bear a 
fine pasturage, and decrease in height gradually toward the shore. The 
surrounding country inland is richly cultivated, with com lands and ver- 
dant glens. The centrepiece to all uiese fine environments is not unworthy 
of them. The aspect of Hie village is beautiful ; though it has its reverse 
in certain narrow tortuous streets that do not so readily meet the visitor^s 
eye. Handsome villas are scattered about on the neighbouring eminences, 
and also at each end of the village. There is a good stone pier, enclosing 
deep water at all states of the tide, and an esplanade, of considerable length, 
extending between the beach and the town. As a whole, Largs presents 
many advantages for summer residence to visitors, and is fainy supplied 
with whatever they are likely to require. 

Cldiate. — The position we have described ensures to Largs a com* 
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paratively mild, equable, and agreeable climate. The soil, also, is dry, and 
the air conside^d very pure and healthy. The rate of mortality for each 
thousand of the population is 21, or 4 less than that of London. 

Bathing. — There is an ele^^t suite of baths, erected by pphlic sub- 
scription in 1816, havine a readmg and news room attached. The beach, 
formed of gravel, extends for some distance in breadth, and is well adapted 
for bathing. 

Becreations. — There are library and reading-rooms. The chief 
places in the neighbourhood likely to interest visitors are — Kelbume Castle, 
a seat of the Earl of Glasgow, and a specimen of the old baronial architec- 
ture of the country, with a romantic glen and waterfall ; Fairlie (2 miles), 
a sort of tiny watering-place, where, in certain states of the tide, vou must 
land or embark by means of transport on a man^s back ; and Skelmorly, 
another example of the residences of the Scottish gentry two or more 
centuries ago. But the antiquarian will perhaps find the greatest pleasure 
in examining the supposed locality of the famous battle, which has given 
Largs a niche in history; and which was fought in 1263 between the 
Norwegians under Haco, and the Scotch under Alexander UI., and ended 
in the defeat of the foreigners. There has been from generation to gener- 
ation an uninterrupted tradition of the battle having been fought on Largs 
plain. The field is still pointed out on which, not long since, stood cairns 
of stones said to have covered the bodies of iJie slain. An unhewn stone 
of granite, ten feet high, once stood in the same field, but has been removed. 
A Danish axe was found not far from it, and sent by Mr. Brisbane to the 
Antiquarian Society of Edinbuigh, in whose collection it now is. The 
names of the places also add circumstantial evidence of the battle having 
been fought here. One is called *' Eilling-craig,". another " Eilbum,'^ and 
a third the " Burly-gate."* 

Places op Worship. — These include the Parish, Free, United Pres- 
*byterian, and Epiecopal churches. In the first of these — situated on the 
terrace facing the sea — ^is a vault, the *burial-place of Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery of Skelmorlie, and who had been used to descend into it at night 
for devotional exercises. 

Markets, etc. — ^Market day, Thursday. The June fair, formerly a 
very important one, and known as *^ Colms-day " (for St. Columbus^ day), 
has much fallen off. 

Population, 1861, 2638. 

Conveyances. — Steamers from Glasgow, 3^ hours. The nearest rail- 
way station is at Dairy, 10 mDes distant. 

Hotels, etc.— J5H»6a«« Arma, White Hart. 

* Black's Guide to the Clyde. 
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MILLPORT (Firth of Clyde^Cumbbab)* 

In a bay between two little islands, called the Allans, which afford 
shelter to its excellent pier and harbour, and on the south-east comer of 
the Greater Cumbrae island, stands this large and pleasant place of resort; 
and few of the visitors from Glasgow and other places, but are struck wiUi 
its agreeable aspect and position. It is formed like the segment of a circle, 
stretching round the sheltered bay. The entire appearance of the place is 
neat, clean, and not a little pleasant, though deficient of wooded scenery. 
The Gumbrae is about three and a half mues long by two broad, and be- 
longs chiefly to two noblemen, the Earl of Glasgow and the Marquis of 
Bute. The Dowager Duchess of Glasgow has a residence here. SfiDport 
possesses a handsome Gothic edifice in its Episcopalian coU^e, recently 
erected. Eighty years ago it had but one dwellmg, a fisherman^s hnt. 
Many of the inhabitants are of a class somewhat remarkable for their indus- 
trious habits and twofold occupation. They are mainly fishermen, who in 
the day time work at the loom as weayers, and at night go on the sea to 
follow their regular vocation. Portions of the Greater Gumbrae are richly 
cultivated, producing wheat and thriving plantations. 

Climate.— The rate of mortality, on a three years^ average, is 24 in 
each thousand of the population, or the same as in London. 

Bathing. — Millport is much resorted to for this purpose. 

Beckeations. — There is a parochial lending library. The ezccmnons 
may comprise the Little Cumbrae island, 1} mile to the south, kept as a 
rabbit warren by the proprietor, the Earl of l^lintoun, where there is a 
lighthouse, and (on the southern shore) a number of caves dug out of the 
rock by the action of the sea ; the largest is called the Eing^s Uave. The 
ruins of Cumbrae Castle are found off the eastern shore of the same 
island. This castle is said to have formed at one time a place of retreat 
for the Egliutoun family in timei^of danger. There are also ruins of tiie 
chapel and tomb of St. Tey on the top of the hill. There is a standing 
joke which gets into all guide-books, and we suppose will ever continue to 
do so, about the minister of this place, who used to pray for the Greater 
and Lesser Cumbraes, and for the adjacent islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

.Plages of Worship.— The parish church has a handsome tower. 
There are also Free, Scottish Episcopalian, and Independent churches. 

Population, 18C1, 1104. 

Conveyances. — By steamers from Glasgow, 3} hours. There are 
ferry boats to Largs at any hour, and steamers to iurdrossan, Ayr, Glas- 
gow, and Greenock daily. 

HoTELSi etc. — Millport /»n« Cumbrae Inn. 
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MOFFAT • (DuMPBiEs). 

On the roadside from Edinbui^h to Moffat, shortly after it winds ronnd 
Ericstane comer, is a romantic dell named by Scott after the Marcjuis of 
^^Annandale," but better known there by a far more characteristic dis- 
tmction bestowed npon it by the nei^hboming inhabitants, ** The Deil's 
Beef Tub,*' and which is mentioned, mterestingly, in (he novel of '^ Bed- 
ganntlet.*' This deep and charming hollow, at the bottom of which the 
Annan starts upon its way, is the beginning of the Vale of Annan ; which 
continues southward, expanding as it goes, with its hilly sides rich in 
verdure and highly-cultivated meadows, until far away down, some five or 
six miles, sheltered by a richly-wooded height, and surrounded by trees, 
lies the town and watering place of Moffitt. The name is probably 
derived either from the Qhaefic Oua-vcUf a long, deep mountain hollow ; or 
the Irish Mcd-fod, the long plain. 

The country beyond is not so hilly ; but the bits of rural scenery are 
exceedingly bright and refreshing to the eye weary of town sights and 
bustle. The faint blue Mnes in the extreme distance, only seen on a clear 
day, and then so faint as to be hardly distinguishable from clouds, are the 
Cumberland hills. Much of old Mofi&t, with its thatched houses, and 
bams and cottages, has disappeared, and given place to new villas, 
houses, and cottages, many of tnem handsomely built, and having gene- 
rally separate gardens attached. The chief public buildings are the 
"Academy," or parish school; Morison's grammar school, founded by 
William Morisou, a native of Moffat ; the jail ; and the baths, with a 
kind of towu-hall or general assembly room in the front part of the 
building. Lochwood Tower, perhaps the most interesting ruin in the 
neighbourhood, distant some six or seven miles, is supposed to have been 
built in the fourteenth century. At Auchincas Castle, near Girpell Spa, 
there are some remains of a large quadirangular building, formerly having 
turrets in each comer. There is an old ruined chapel (once a bishop's 
palace) near the Farm of Chapel, which takes its name from it Frencn- 
land Tower, on the side of a hill about a mile to the south-east of the 
town, was built somewhere near the year 1500, by a gentleman of the 
name of French. Loch-house Tower, a well-preserved but dismal-look- 
ing ruin, was the residence of a branch of the house of Johnstone of 
Lochwood ; another of the Johnstones also occupied Carnal Tower, a 
ruin standing in the midst of a fir plantation. Bums composed his song, 
•* O, Willie brewed a peck o' maut," in Moffitt, or its immediate neigh- 

• The materialB of the following account of Moffat are chiefly derived from an 
exoellent little hand-book, entitled ** Black's Tourist and Angler^s Guide to Moffat 
and its Vicinity," etc., and to which we may refer for farther mformation those who 
require iti 
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bonrhood. George Buchanan, the eminent historian, was at one time its 
minister, and many eminent men have lived in or near its neighbourhood. 

Climate. — The air is exhilarating and bracing, and so pure as ooca- 
sionally to cause sneezing in persons unaccustomed to it. Showers are 
frequent, yet there is litfle mist or fog ; indeed the atmosphere is toler- 
ably dry. " Showers approaching it from any point over three-fourths of 
the compass, and threatening to discharge themselves over the vale, are 
frequently drawn down to exhaustion by the vast mountain screen in the 
vicinity."* " It is neither so cold as in Edinburgh, nor so wet as in Glas- 
gow, and not so warm as in Dumfries and Annan, but all observation and 
experience concur in assigning to Moffat a mild temperature and a healthy 
climate."f Typhus fever has often prevailed in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Carlisle, and other cities, when there were no signs of it in MofiFat. So 
also it has been almost always free from cholera. The town slants gently 
towards the south, and is protected on the north-east by a noble range 
of hills. 

BATHiNa AND MEDICINAL WATERS.— Baths of all kinds of mineral 
water or otherwise can be had at the baths adjoining the Annandale 
Arms. There are three springs of mineral water, which we here mention 
separately, beginning with that which attracts by far the greater number 
of visitors : — 

Moffat Well is about a mile and a half from the fown. It is reached 
by a very pleasant road, which ascends slightly the whole distance. Near 
the springs, and flowing through the linn upon the side of which Moffat 
Well is situated, is a charming little bum, named the Well Bum. Of the 
two springs forming what is called Moffat Well, " the nether is somewhat 
stronger in its action than the upper." J This, perhaps, might be doubted, 
from their being so few feet apart ; but at Buxton, in Derbyshire, hot and 
cold springs are found only a few inches apart ; and at Harrowgate there 
are sixteen springs of totally different and distinct natures quite close 
together. At first the visitor will assuredly find the salt taste and peculiar 
smell of the water anything but pleasant, but if he will only go on perse- 
veringly, his repugnance, we are assured, will soon give place to partiality. 
It will not keep well, even when tightly corked up in bottles ; its sulphu- 
rous odour is very quickly lost. No time should be wasted in drinking it 
as soon as drawn. We give an 

Analysis by Dr. Garnett. 

Muriate of Soda .... 86 grains. 

Sulphareted Hydrogen . . 10 cubic inches. 

Azotic Gas ..... 4 « 

Carbonic Acid .... 6 „ 

Dr. Johnstone says it has been long and successfully tried in scrofo- 
• Wilson. t Dr. Singer. J Mackaile. 
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Ions and lierpeticr or scorbutic cases ; also for rbeumatism, Hver complaints, 
grarel, and bilious complaints. To consumptive patients it is injurious. 
It is very gradual and gentle in its operation. Three glasses in a morning 
is about the usual quantity taken. For bathers it is also very beneficial. 
In eruptions or ulcers of any kind the Tvarm bath should be used. Bathers 
find that not only their clothes but their breath also retains the smell of 
the sulphur. Home, the author of ** Douglas," is said to have left his opi* 
nion of the well and neighbourhood in these words — 

** No grace did nature here bestow ; 
But wise was nature's aim : 
He bade the heating waters flow, 
And straight the graces came.** 

HartfeU Spa was discovered by a farmer named Williamson, and for- 
merly known by his name. It is situated about 5 miles distant, in a hollow 
of Hartfell Hill, which is 2636 feet above the sea-level. The following 

Anaz^tsis bt Db. Garvxtt, 

Sulphate of Iron • . • . 84 grains, 

Sulphate of Alumnia • , . . 12 „ 

Azotic Gas ..... 5 cubic inches, 

shews the contents of a wine-gallon of the water, *^ together with 15 grains 
of oxide of iron, with' which the sulphuric acid seems to be super-saturated, 
and which it gradually deposits on exposure to the air, and almost imme- 
diately when boiled." The Spa is strongest and most plentiful after heavy 
rains, especially if they have been preceded by long dry weather ; and, 
unlike the Mo&t-WeU water, it will retain its virtue when bottled for an 
almost xmlimited period. Dr. Johnstone sent it safely to the West Indies. 
It should not be taken as plentifully as that of Mofiat Well. Very often 
it is used as a tonic. 

By obtaining it at the Apothecaries' Hall, where it may be always had 
at a mfling cost, the fatigue of walking to the Spa is avoided ; but even if 
the water is as good, which doubtless it may be, it is not easy to tell how 
large a portion of the benefit realised by its use may be owing to the daily 
waiUc taken by those who can bear the exertion. This spring has been 
found valuable for ulcers, swellings, itch, eruptions, hysteria, pains in the 
stomach, and inclination to vomit, with dry cough and difiicult breathing, 
faintings, cold sweats, gouty complaints affecting the stomach, female com- 
plaints, etc. 

Girpell Spa, or Willie Walker's Spa, two miles distant. This is not 
properly a spa at all, but merely a pool formed by water trickling from the 
rocks, which, in descending over their face, extracts their medicinal pro- 
perties. It should be visited, if only for the sake of seeing the picturesque 
glen. There are several other spnngs in the neighbourhood, principally 
chalybeate. 
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RscBBATiONS.-— Fublro balls and promenadeB are held at the Ba^ 
weekly, during the season, on Friday evenings ; where also, in the summer 
time, there are occasional concerts, balls, soirees, flower shows, etc., and 
on instrumental band. Besides these attractions, there are at tiie Baths, 
new8*room8, billiard-room, and bowling greens. Moffat has two libraries, 
the Garculating Library, which is of a superior class, and the Working 
Men's Library and Beeuting-rocoi. There are two local papers. 

The angler has an excellent choice of lake, bum, and river fishmg, 
without having to trouble himself by obtaining permission, for, during the 
season, the waters are open to all. The Annan is a good deal used up. 
The Evan water swarms with remarkably fine trout, which are venr shy, 
and should, if possible, be fished for in breesy, cloudy weather, and after 
rain. But bett^ tiian either of these, probably, is Mofiat Water, with its 
swarm of parr or young salmon, and a fair sprinkling of bum trout. The 
Well Bum, during its full flow, is productive. St. Mary's Loch abounds 
in splendid trout and pike. This is a very favourite spot for anglers. 
" Patience" must be his motto who fishes in Loch Skene, and the fie^ are 
worthy of it, for are there not here the finest trout in the worid — ^tfaat red- 
fleshed kind — delicate as salmon ? So, if he fails to fill his basket, let him 
console himself with the knowledge that fine trout a/ee caught here, and in 
great quantities sometimes, but that they are firequently very obstinate, 
and then betake himself to one of the neighbouring bums to save his credit. 
There i^e immense shoals of perch in the Loeh of the Lowes ; and the 
Meggat will be found one of the best fishing streams in Scotland ; and the 
famous Yarrow/ is scarcely less famous for trout than for its poetical 
assodations. 

There is a fine stock of game on tiie hills and dales round Moffat. 

The botanist will be able to spend many a pleasant hour about this 
neighbourhood. Several of the less common ferns are found here, including 
the rare Woodma, iZveiMWj the white headier in Beld Graig Wood, tbue wild 
strawberry and raspberry, the cranberry, and half-a-dozen other berries. 
h numerous list, with their localities, is given in the littie guide named at 
the beginning of our account. 

There are walks, drives, and excursions in* almost every direction 
round Moffat. Within walkkig distance are the juncture of the Avon and 
Girpell — ^pretty and romantic ; and Gallows Hill (a place (€ esecutioa in 
old days) ; the walk to the summit of which, spite of its name, will be 
found as pleasant as the draught of cool water obtainable at the '* Gallows 
Well" is refreshing. This hiH probably was the first ever measured in 
this country by a baromet^, the measurer being Professor Sinclair of 
Glasgow, a man of much repute in the seventeenth century. The Beld 
Graig, in a lovely fem-clothed glen, is about three miles distant ; a variety 
of trees shade the patiiway thither. A bum murmurs into the dell from 
among the hazel-bushes and fern, which are scattered up the sidaS) and 
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between the groups of larger trees. The Weeping Bock is right away in 
the distant part of the glen. Its sides are remarkably steep. The stream 
tricldiDg down from it probably gives it its name. The bare (or <^ bekl") 
Craig itself, having only a few ^ees growing near its summit^ is inae- 
cessible, though it is said it has been scaled in ages past. The Devil^s 
Footmark — supposed by the superstitious to be a foot-print of hid sable 
majesty, has a aelicious draught of charcoal water trickling down into it 
Graigieburn Wood has been immortalized by Burns in his lines, " Sweet 
fa^s the eve on Craigiebum." It is famous for its nests and colony of 
crows. Saddleback, a very steep high hill, is so named from the peculiar 
shape of the summit, on which, we are told, a ^rson may sit astride and 
roil a stone down the sides of the hill with either hana. There is no 
regular path by which to make the ascent, which is v^ long and &tiguing. 
Grey Mare^s Tail, the loftiest waterfall in Great Britain, near Mo&t Head, 
is not Tery laige even after rain, and much less in dry weather, but never- 
theless the stream, falling from a height of two hundred feet, with its 
surrounding scenery, is very interesting. Hogg, the Kttiick Shepherd, 
diose the Loch of the Lowes for liie scenes of parts of his <' Brownie of 
Bodfibeck.^' It has a rather gloomy and bleak appearance. Here the 
^ Tarrow,*' whose source is at the head of the valley, and with whi<^ there 
are endless associations and rich legends tiM by some of our most charming 
poets, suddenly loses itself in the bosom of the Loch of the Lowes, to re- 
appear near the- famous Tibby Shells, where the road crosses it, and again 
dieuippears for miles in the whole lengdi and breadth of St. Mary^s Loch, 
at t^e northern extremity of which it resumes its course. The bills 
oecasionally rise up from the banks of this beautiful lake almost from the 
water^s edge. Constant little tributary bums trickle down to it through 
charming dells. Mary Scott, the famous Flower of Yarrow, was bom at 
Dryhope Tower, the ruins of which lie westward of the extremity of St 
Mary's Loch. Sir Walter Scott has given us a fine picture of this truly 
tranquil spot. The whole neighbourhood, we may remark, is rife with 
the m^nories of the Covenanters, and the bloody doings of Claverhoube. 
Loch Skene, the savage and melancholy, is a contrast to this last-mentioned 
favourite. Nearly a mile long, and half-a-mile broad, it is surrounded by 
Icmely, deserted moorland scenery. Scott has also made us acquainted 
with Loch Skene, the eagles who used to inhabit the island in iiie lake, 
and the Grey Mare's Tail before mentioned, which issues from it 

Newspaper. — The Moffat Times, Saturday, 1 Jd. 

Places of Worsuip. — ^There is a church of the Establishment This 
stood formerly in the church-yard ; and some of the ivy-covered walls and 
marble tablets of the original edifice are still there. There is also a Free 
Church, and one for the United Presbyterians. 

Markets, etc. — Market-day, Friday. A fair is held on the Friday 
after the second Wednesday in September. 
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Population, 1861, 1462. 

Conveyances, etc.— From Glasgow, 65 mfles; fares, lis., 8s. 2d., 
5fl. 4^d. : and Edinburgh, 61 miles, by the Caledonian Railway to Beattock 
Station ; thence by omnibus, 2 miles. Coaches daily to and from Dum- 
fries, 21 miles. 

Hotels, etc. — Annanddle Arms. Beattock Bridge (Family and Com* 
mercial), close to the station. Blade Bull, Star. 



NAIRN. 

Nairn is a royal burgh of considerable antiquity, having been realised 
by William the Lion. It is situated on the shore of the Moray Firth, at 
tiie mouth, and on the left bank, of the river Nairn. 

To summer visitors it affords excellent house accommodation at 
moderate rates. This accommodation is annually increasing b^ the 
erection of fine houses, which are generally so planned as to be suitable 
for first-class families. The most inland parts of the town are wifchin a few 
minutes* walk of the sea, while most of the houses recently erected are in 
the immediate neighboivhood of the extensive grassy links, and finely-sloped 
sandy beach. The links are intersected by numerous winding paths, and 
seats are placed on knolls and grassy banks, affording views of the opposite 
coast. 

Placed in dose connection with these fine walks stands the Marine 
Hotel, the property of a joint stock company (limited), including many of 
the principal genUemen of the county. This elegant edifice was designed 
by the eminent architect, Mr. Matthews of Aberdeen. It is agreeab^ 
situated, the tiny waves breaking almost under the windows; while 
opposite to it, and within a few miles* sail, are seen those gigantic portals 
^ouch form the entrance to the Cromarty Firth — ^the Partus SahOU of the 
Romans — the great natural safety-harbour of the German Ocean. A little 
to the west of this entrance are the bum of Eathie, and those fossiliferons 
beds out of which Hugh Miller dug his undying reputation. Over against 
Nairn also, are those caves of which Mr. St. John has taken notice in his 
" Sports.^' The view is closed in on the one side by the fortifications of 
Fort Gteorge, and on the other by the brawny shoulders of Ben Wy vis, and 
the serrated peaks of the distent mountains of Ross. Turning in the 
opposite direction, the eye rests on the hills of Sutherland and Caithness in 
the distance, and on a few of the undulating heights of Morayshire. Frum 
the tower of the Marine Hotel, the snow-capped peaks of some of the 
Cairngorm hills appear — Benrinnes in Banfi&hire — then, lower, tier upon 
tier of mountain, till the hills and wooded slopes of Cawdor and (^ddes 
finish the beautifb] and extended landscape. 

Climate. — " The climate of Nairn is dry and bracing, and such is the 
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infiaence of tho sea on the air surrouDding it that the extremes of tempera- 
ture experienced at places more inland are not felt here. On no occasion 
during the last 21 years has the thermometer in the shade risen ahove 78' 
3', or fallen helow 11* 2'. The annual mean temperature, calculated from 
a series of accurate observations, would seem to be 47" 9' ; that of summer 
(April to September), 54**, and of winter (October to March) 41° 8' ; the 
difference between the means of these two seasons being 12° 2'. August, 
on an average, is the hottest month of the year, and February the coldest. 
The air is driest in June and dampest in February. The mean annual 
height of the barometer, corrected to 32° Fahr., and reduced to the level of 
the sea, is 29*810 inches. The highest elevation of the mercurial column, 
thus corrected, during 21 years* observation, has been 30*881 inches, and 
the least, 27*998 inches ; the range of this instrument is smallest in June 
and greatest in November; the annual average does not exceed 1 '408 inches. 
The jrearly rain-fall does not amount to more than 26 inches ; the greatest 
quantity falls in October, and the least in April. The prevailing wind 
throughout the year is from SW. to WSW., and the following table gives 
the average number of days in a year on which the wind blows from eight 
points of the compass."* 



Days. 


N. 


NB. 


E. 


SE. 


& 


SW. 


w. 


NW. 


Oftlm. 


10 


30 


29 


9 


41 


118 


64 


14 


60 



Nairn enjoys a remarkable immunity from epidemic diseases. There 
are three medical practitioners in the town. 

Geology. — The higher ridges of hills to the south are chiefly of gneiss. 
Resting upon the gneiss, the great Old Red Sandstone formation slopes 
down to the shores of the Firth. Several of the beds of the Old Red are 
rich in fossils — especially those of Lethenbar and Clune, where Pterichthys, 
Coccosteus, DipteruB, Cheirolepis, Glyptolepis, and many other genera 
abound, and have supplied many fine specimens to the museums in the south. 

Botany. — Among the rarer plants in the Cawdor woods and neigh- 
bourhood are found — Monotropa Mypopitys (the only recorded station in 
Scotland), Hahenaria Ufolia, Convallaria mojalis (really indigenous), 
AspUnium viridej Lycopodium inundatum, and Gagea lutea (in Moyness), 
Aspidium hhatum, El^ocharisfluiiam, Goodyera rejpens, and Paris quadri- 
folia. On Nairn links Carex incurva occurs. Aspidium lonchitis is found 
in Ardclach, Carex vesicaria in Auldearn, Centunculus minimus and Jun- 

• The above remarks on the climate of Nairn were kindly furnished by Mr 
Forbes from the register kept at Culloden. 
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CU9 maritimuB at Locfalee, Eleockarie muUicaulis at Lochlee and Moss of 
Littie, Leonunu eardiaca at Penick Castle, JSenedo Sarracmicus at Inahoch 
Castle, and Saponaria offieinoHa at both these places, I/yeopua EuropceuB 
near Boath, Menffia sylveatris near Brodie, JRanunculua aurioomtu near 
Blackhills, Lolium iemulentum in fields east of Nairn, Fotamogeton prm- 
longtis, lochs in north of Nairnshire, and Pyrola media, ndnoTy and secwuiay 
occur frequently in the lower heaths and rocky bums. 

Bathing. — The beach is finely sloped and sandy, and bathing can be 
enjoyed at all states of the tide. The oathing machines, with their atten- 
dants on the beach, are under the management of Mr. Grant, of the Marine 
Hotel. Within one minute's walk of the Marine Hotel, and on the margin 
of the bay, are the Nairn Salt Water Baths, where hot, cold, and shower • 
baths, can be had daily, at moderate prices. These batiis are the property 
of Mrs. Macwatt, High Street, under whose personal superintendenoe they 
have been long and satisfactorily managed. 

Recreations. — The town of Nairn possesses a museum ; an Instru- 
mental band, which plays regularly on the Links ; " Union," " Juv^ile," 
and ** Visitors'" Cricket Clubs — ^the cricket ground on the Links is good ; 
two companies of Artillery Volunteers, with a battery of three guna ; a 
numerous corps of Juvenile Volunteers, who are regularly drilled in 
musketry and sword exercise ; and a Circulating Library, in connection 
with Mudie's. 

The freestone quarries in the neighbourhood of Nairn give employment 
to a number of men, the value of the stones annually sent to different parts 
of the country' from these fine quarries being upwards of £6000. The 
rope manufacture has recently been introduced as a branch of industry. 
Four miles from Nairn, and near Cawdor, is the famous Brackla distilleiy, 
belonging to R. Fraser, Esq., where 40,000 to 50,000 gallons of spirits are 
manufactured annually, Mr. Fraser's farm of Brackla is also well worth 
a visit from those who can appreciate fine cattle, a large amount of 
superior stock being fed upon the farm. Mr. Maclennan, Meikle Urchany, 
in the same neighbourhood, is noted as a rearer and feeder of cattle. 

The following is a list of a few of the principal places of attraction in 
the neighbourhood of Nairn — conveyances can be had at the hotels: — 
Cawdor Castle, the residence of the Earl of Cawdor, famed in Scottish 
tradition as the locality of one of the most interesting and tragic scenes in 
Macbeth. The scenery about Cawdor is of the most romantic character, 
and, together with the Castle, which is open to strangers, will repay a visit. 
The house and grounds of Geddes, the residence of George Mackintosh, 
Esq., convener of the county. Rait Castle, a ruin. Kinsteary, l^e 
property of Mr. Gordon of Cluny, famed for its beautiful situation and fine 
gardens, where fruit and flowers can be obtained by visitors. On the way 
to Kinsteary is the ancient village of Auldearn, near which is Boath House, 
the seat of Sir James Dunbar of Boath. In the same neighbourhood a:^ 
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liie nnnB of the GaslJe of Infihoch, and on the shore eastward are the 
sands of Colbin, nnder which lie buried many a once fertile field a^d 
warm hearth. Half*way to Forres is Brodie Castle, the seat of Brodie 
of Brodie, Lord-Lieutenant of the county. The blasted heath of Macbeth, 
Dalvey, the residence of Mr. Macleod, is noted for its gardens, which are 
Qfp&a. to yintors bj ihe generosity of l^e proprietor, and in which may be 
seen the Victoria Regia, and nnmerons other rare. exotics. We can only 
name Lethen and Coulmony (T. 8. Brodie, £8^.)^the upjper banks of the 

Findhom, Damaway Castle (Earl c "" ' ' ' ~" 

1000 men-at-arms conld mnster. 

House (Major Gumming Bruce, ^, ^ , 

Highland Koad, Fort-Greorge, Eilravock Castle, Holme, and Culloden, a 
coUection of coins and other gleanings from which &med field may be seen 
in the possession of Mr. Falcouer, Croy ; the vitrified forts of Dunevan and 
Castle Finlay. Other gentiemen*s seats in the neighbourhood of the town 
are Viewfield (J. A. Grant, Esq.), Lodgehill (Col. Murray), Househill (same 
proprietor — residence of Viscountess Glentworth, and Col. BaiUie, Royal 
Horse Guards), Kingillie (General Ketchen), Achareidh (A. Clarke, Esq., 
Newton (H. Robertson, Esq.), lyybank (Capt. Gordon), Firhall (A. Cameron, 
Esq.), La Maisonnette (H. Emlyn, Esq.), etc. etc. 

Newspaper. — The Naimahire Tdegraph, published weekly on Wed- 
nesday. 

Plages op Worship. — ^The churches in Nairn are numerous — ^the 
Parish Church, Free Church, United Presbyterian Church, Independent, 
Scottish Episcopalian, English Episcopalian, and Roman Catholic. Nairn 
is also well supplied with schools, possessing a well endowed Academy, with 
two masters, Parish, Free Church, General Assembly's, and Monitory 
Schools, all "mixed'* schools, and a boarding school and two day schools 
for young ladies. 

bANKs. — ^British Linen Company, Caledonian, National. 

Population, 3829. 

Markets. — The supply of provisions of all kinds, including fish and 
game, is abundant and cheap. 

Conveyances. — Distance by rail from London, 636i miles; from 
Edinburgh, by Scottish Central Railway, 252J ; or by Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Railway, 2284; from Aberdeen, 93J; from Forres (the 
terminus of the Inyemess and Perth Junction Railway, the new direct 
route from the south), 9i ; and from Inverness, 15} miles It has com- 
munication with Edinburgh, by steamer, twice a week, and with Aberdeen 
once a week. There is an excellent harbour, with breakwater and pier, 
and a landing-stair, convenient at all states of the tide. 

Hotels.— The Marine Hotel, besides its public (and larger) portion, 
has a distinct private wiiig, where a family may enjoy all tiie luxuries 
and conveniencies of such an establishment, in combination with the com- 
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forts of domestic privacy. The charge for board and lodging is three 
guineas per week. The original hotel of the place is Anderson's, in High 
Street, in the centre of the town, long established and-favoarably known 
as a first-rat« Commercial and Fashionable Hotel. It contains ample 
accommodation in the shape of public and private apartments, and is 
regularly patronized by visitors and tourists. The charges are moderate. 
An omnibus from ead) hotel attends the trains. 

NORTH BERWICK (Haddington). 

This " dull, melancholy-looking town," as Mr. Robert Chambers called 
it a few years ago, is situated at the mouth of the Firth of Forth, and on a 
small bay near the foot of a fine conical hill rising nearly a thousand feet 
high, called Nortii Berwick Law. Over the sandy plain extend two prin- 
cipal streets, extending very nearly at right augles from each other, and 
one of them shaded in summer with a row of fine plane trees. The houses 
are neatly built on the western and eastern links ; many handsome new 
villas have been erected. The favourite houses of North Berwick are those 
along the east links which command a beautiful view of the Bass Bock and 
the German Ocean. The place now looks full of health and cheerfulness. 
Its chief exports are corn, potatoes, etc. ; its imports, coal and bones for 
manure. There is a small harbour and tolerably good pier, which will 
only admit safely small vessels, on account of tlie rocks surrounding the 
entry. In the offing are several bleak islets, only serviceable as rabbit 
warrens. 

CuMATE.— The mortality in North Berwick, on the average of the 
last three years, was at the rate of 16 in each thousand of the population, 
which is about the mean rate of the rural parts of Scotland, but a lower 
proportion than is reached by even the healthiest districts of England. The 
air is clear, and the atmosphere bracing. The supply of water is mostly 
from springs, which are impregnated with lime. 

Bathing. — The beach is firm, with gently sloping sands, and much 
used during the summer months. There are baths in Shore Street. 

Recreations. — There are reading, news rooms, and subscription 
library. The favourite Scottish game of golf is much played here — the 
extensive links of North Berwick affording admirable facilities for its 
enjojrment. The North Berwick Golfing Club meets here in the first 
week of the months of May, June, July, and September, at the Dalrymple 
Arms. The neighbourhood is not only rich in beautiful environs, but is in 
certain respects most deeply interesting. The visitor should ascend the 
hill for the sake of the fine prospects it commands. The nunnery ruins 
will also afford him material for pleasant antiquarian rambling and specu- 
lation ; they are beautifully situated, westward of the town, on a gentle 
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elevation. The house was founded in the twelfth century by an Earl of 
Fife. But the two great attractions of North Berwick — and they are 
Indeed worth a visit from the most distant parts of the British Isles — are 
the rnins of Tantallon Castle and the Bass Rock ; the former a stronghold 
of the Douglas family, noted for its strength, which was believed to be 
impregnable ; and the latter as a place of confinement for the Covenanters 
during the seventeenth century. Among the impossible things of tiie 
world, according to the Scottish peasantry, were sucn feats as to 

" Ding down Tantallon ; 
Mak' a 6r^ * to the Bass." 

The Bass rises to the height of 400 feet sheer out of the sea, is about 
a mile in circumference, conical on one side, precipitous and irregular ou 
the other. It is inaccessible on all sides save by a narrow pass on the 
south-west. A fearful cavemed passage penetrates through from east to 
west, which may be explored at low water. The Bock is tenanted by 
enormous numbers of solan geese and other sea fowl. Boats to visit 
the Bass may be obtained at Canty Bay, near Tantallon, or at North 
Berwick. 

Places op Wobship. — There are Established, Free, and United 
Presbyterian churches. 

Population, 1861, 1675. 

Conveyances. — From Edinburgh (Waverley Bridge Station), N. B. R., 
22| miles; fares, Ss. 6d., 2s. lOd., 2s. 5d., Is. 10^. 

Hotels, etc. — Dalrymjple Arms, 



PEEBLES AND INNERLEITHEN (Peebles). 

These places are here coupled together, because being only 6 miles 
distant, they are yet so connected, that while Peebles, from its greater 
accessibleness and other advantages, ought to be generally preferred as a 
residence, Innerleithen supplies, in one important particular, the necessary 
desideratum to a watering-place, in its excellent mineral water. Inner- 
leithen has, doubtless, many other advantages besides its well, but that 
being one of its principal features, we shall take the liberty of treating it 
here as the Spa of Peebles. 

Until the formation of the railway which now connects it with Edinburgh, 
Peebles was one of those dull county towns dependent for enlivenmeut 
on the occasional passing of the mail-coach, and where the inhabitants had 
little occasion or desire for progress. Now, however, it partakes greatly 

* Bridge. 
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of the ad vantages which flow from the railway syBtem. The houses and 
shops are being altered and improved according to modern taste, and the 
town proper, which was comparatively limited, now boasts of handsome 
suburbs, consisting of elegant modem villas, many of them bmlt with much 
taste, and occupying situations of singular beauty. 

The High Street of Peebles is the main street, and from it divei^ 
numerous closes or alleys running down the bank of the Tweed. One of 
the principal buildings is a large castellated edifice in the EUgh Street, an 
old residence of the Queensberry family, and which has been renovated 
with ^eat taste, and converted into a public institution by Mr. William 
Chambers, the well-known publisher. (Admission by ticket, price 3d.) 
The town is cleanly in appearance, and shews evident symptoms of becom- 
ing, at no distant period, a favourite resort during summer. Its greatest 
attraction is the Tweed, which is here a beautiful river, with fine grassy 
banks, along which there are many agreeable rambles. Between the town 
and the river there is a common of considerable extent, called "The 
Green,*' where games of various kinds are played, and which is a most 
suitable place for the amusements of the juvenile population or visitors. 

Climate. — Dry, bracing, and very healthy. 

The Mineral Waters of Innerleithen may not inappropriately be 
included here as a Spa of Peebles. Innerleithen is itself a village of con- 
siderable size, with numerous woollen mills, recently erected for tibe sake oi 
the water-power derived from the rivers Leithen and Tweed. Like Peebles, 
it enjoys the advantage of the river Tweed, and numerous tributaries. The 
mineral well is situated on a rather elevated position, on the side of the 
hill called Lee Penn, about a mile from the inn (Riddle^s) where the 
omnibus stops. The springs resemble in their properties tiiose of the 
Bridge of Allan, being of a saline nature. 

Recreations. — ^The principal of these is trout-fishing in the Tweed, 
and its numerous tributaries, wnich flow from the extensive and beautiful 
range of hills in the neighbourhood. These have been minutely and weD 
described in a work by Mr. Blaikie, entitled " The Tweed and its Tribu- 
taries," which will be found a usefal work by those residing here. The 
places of interest in the neighbourhood to which walks and excursions 
may be made are numerous, and afford great scope for healthful recreation. 
The principal of these are the ruins of Neidpath Castle, a mile westwards, 
the old tower, the river Tweed, and its wooded banks, forming a scene of 
much beauty. To Tarrow and St. Mary's Loch is another favourite excur- 
sion, and Innerleithen, with its mineral well, is a third. 

Churches. — There is a good parish church and Free Church, and one 
belongmg to the United Secession body. 
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We bftve much pleasure in giving the subjoined analysis of two samples of 
tbe water bj Dr. Macadam, a distinguished chemist in Edinburgh. 



A. Bauhk BpBiHa 
Contains in One Impexisl Oallon : 



Chloride of Sodinm (common salt) 

CUoride of Calciom 

Chloride of Magnesium . 

Sulphate of Magnesia (epsom jslts) 

Carbonate of Lime 

Carbonate of Magnesia 

Carbonate of Iron 

Bilica, Bolable . 

Bromine .... 



total Saline Matter in One Imperial Gallon 



216-72 giuini. 
14816 
16-77 

115 

6-03 

0-52 

015 

0-67 „ 

Present 



SSO-17 grains. 



B. SuLPHURBOUs Sauhx Sprino. 
Contains in One Imperial Oallon :— 

Chloride of Sodinm (common salt) 
Chloride of Calcitim .... 

Chloride of Magnesium .... 
Bolphate of Magnesia (epsom salts) 
Carbonate of Lime .... 

Carbonate of Magnesia . 
Carbonate of Iron ... 

Silica, Soluble 

Hydro-sulphuric Acid (sulphuretted hydrogen) 
Bromine ...... 



188*04 grains. 
86-49 „ 
11-28 „ 
1-86 „ 
8-98 „ 
0-80 „ 
024 „ 
1-02 „ 
Present 
Present 



Total Saline Matter in one Imperial Gallon 



238-21 grains. 



The ahoTe mineral springs have a composition analogoas to, and partake of 
the nature of, purging saline waters ; and I am of opinion that thej will prove 
"highly beneficial in all cases where mineral waters of this nature are 
recommended. 

(Signed) Stbyenson Macadam, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Chemistry, 
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Makketb.— Every Tuesday. 

PoFULATiOK of Peebles, 2046. Innerleithen, 1130. 

CoNYETANCES. — BaDway to Edinburgh, which is 27 miles distant 
Omnibns to Innerleithen. 

Hotels at PEEBLBS.—The Oammercidl. The Craum. The Taniine. 
At INVEBLEITHEN, BiddUt, There are numerous lodging-houses. 



PORTOBELLO (Edinbubgh). 

This is a marine suburb of the capital of Scotland, distant about three 
miles, and forms, with the adjacent village of Joppa, a pleasant residence 
for those who like to enjoy a perpetual sea-side nome, within eatr^ reach 
of the city. Its origin is cunous, and has a kind of historic piquancy 
peculiar to itself. A sailor who was at the capture of Portobello in 1739, 
Duilt a residence on the site, and so led the way to other parties who 
imitated his example, untO the place became what we now find it, a 
popular watering place, thriving and populous, and constantly increasing 
m size, with many elegant streets, and detached villas, and commanding 
a most agreeable view of the sea. The elegant Marine Promenade was 
recently opened to the public, and this, wi& a more efficient drainage, 
form the two most recent improvements in the place, and which will tend 
to its increase. 

Climate. — This, though slightly modified by its proximity to the sea, 
partakes of the character of the climate of Edinburgh, which is on the 
whole considered very healthy, but cold in winter, and of too bracing and 
keen a quality for delicate invalids. The resident population has greatly 
increased since the last census, and may now be reckoned about 4000. 
As from 7000 to 8000 strangers reside there for shorter or longer periods 
during the summer months, the mean annual population may be reckoned 
about 5000. Only 60 deaths occurred out of tneir number in 1869, which 
gives tho very low death-rate of 12 in every thousand persons, or just half 
the mortality of London, the best proof possible of the extreme healthiness 
of the locality. 

Bathing and Medicinal Waters.— The sands extend for about a 
mile, and slope gently down into the sea with a firm even surface. There 
are two extensive suits of baths. Joppa, which is a suburb of Portobello, 
has an iron mineral spring which occasionally attracts visitors. 

RegbeatIons. — Portobello has, of course, all ordinary means of recrea- 
tion, such as reading and news rooms, etc. ; and the short distance firom 
Edinburgh, puts at command the endless resources of the noble and beautl- 
fnl city — ^itself a great recreation on a first visit. 
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Places op Woeship. — ^The places of worship include those fop the 
Established Church, Free Church, Episcopalians, United Presbyterianfi, 
Independents, and Roman Catholics. 

Population, 4366. 

Conveyances. — From Edinbuigh (Waverley Bridge Station), N.B.B., 
3 miles ; fares, 6d., 4d., 3d. Telegraph station at Edinbni^gh. Coaches 
nm between it and Edinburgh hourly ; also to Musselburgh several times 
daily. 

Hotels. — Commercial* Croum. 



BOTHESAY (Island op Bute). 

Rothesay, an ancient burgh situated at the innermost part of a deep 
bay, and sheltered by the surrounding hills, is a favourite resort of the 
Glasgow inhabitants. The town, commencing at the centre of the bay, 
which is very spacious and affords exceUent anchorage, stretches along the 
shore on either side, toward the mouth of the bay for a mile or so, in 
pretty detached villas, standing in some parts so close as to give the 
mipression of an elegant street. There are several transverse streets, some 
of them narrow, but mostly clean and well lighted. The houses are built 
of the green stone with which the island abounds. Facing the bay are 
groups of trees forming shrubberies, where the fuchsia in ^toticular 
flounshes with unusual luxuriance. On the whole the town is cheerful 
and picturesque. Bight in the heart of it is Bothesay Castle, that fine old 
ruin over which the ivy creens more and more thickly, as though striving, 
with its grasping fingers, to nold together and to conceal the decay of the 
walls, wherein kings have lived and banqueted, and where one king, 
Bobert III., slept his last sleep; — walls that have resisted every assailing 
force, even that of the great Cromwell, and yielding only to the all- 
powerful destroyer, fire, in 1685, when it was burnt by a brother of the 
Duke of Argyll. It had been taken by the English in the reign of John 
Baliol, but was again surrendered to Bobert Bruce in 1311. A palace 
adjoining the castle was built by Bobert II., who resided in it between 
1376 and 1398, when he created his eldest son. Prince David, Duke of 
Bothesay, a title borne by the Prince of Wales up to this day. The cham- 
ber that Bobert III. died in can still be traced. Bound the ruin extends 
a terrace-walk separated from the adjoining grounds by a broad ditch. 
From this and from the higher parts of the town, and in fact from every 
spot where the eye can stretch over any extent at all, are views of exbreme 
beauty and freslmess. Cotton spinning, and the manufacture of cottont 
and muslins by power looms, and the herring fishery, are the principal 
occupations of the inhabitants. 
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OuMATB. — The climate is more equable, mild, and healthy than any 
other part of Scotland; it resembles, and is even sometimes said to b« 
superior to that of Devon ; in consequence of which consumptiye invalids 
not only stay here the whole of the summer and autumn, but, by the con- 
tinning mildness, are frequently induced to stay through the winter. 
Bothesay is protected on the west and south by the mountains of Argyll 
and Arran, which, however, attract the clouds coming from the western 
ocean, causing a copious discharge of rain (as in other parts of the western 
coast), 50 inches annually being a not unusual amount. The average of 
Scotland is 36. The winds most prevalent are south and west. The 
range of the thermometer is probably less than that of any other town in 
Scotland. Snow seldom fails thickly, or stays long on the ground. 
Perennial plants thrive remarkably well, and are rarely injured by the 
frosts. In consequence of the large number of patients with consumptive 
and chest complaints who take up their abode at Bothesay, the death-rate 
is high, being in the proportion of 22 in each thoijisand of the estimated 
population. This proportion, however, gives no idea whatever of the 
death-rate among the residenters. 

Bathikg, etc. — ^There are baths in Bothesay ; and two miles northward 
from it is Kamesburgh, formerly called Port Bannatyne, situated in Kames' 
Bay, a village much resorted to for sea-bathing. There are mineral springs 
a mUe east from the town, which are considered good in cutaneous diseases. 
There is also a hydropathic establishment. 

Becbeations. — There are public libraries and reading rooms, a me- 
diahics' institute, and the Victoria Hall, a splendid building for lectures, 
concerts, and public meetings. Pleasure boats from 6d. to 9d. an hour can 
be had. Kerrycross, near Mountstuart, the splendid seat of the Marquis 
of Bute ; and Eillatten Bay, on the south side of the island, are villages 
much frequented by Bothesay visitors. Among the inhabitants the (Gaelic 
language was formerly much spoken, but the English now generaUy pre- 
vails. The walk to Karnes* Bay and Castle is a delightful one. AtDuna- 
goil, near the church, there is a circular enclosure called the Devil's 
Caldron, in which it was customary, before the Beformation, to confine 
offenders ; and, as eternal punishment was threatened to all if any pri- 
soner fell asleep, the penitents were provided with sharp instruments 
wherewith to prick one another, when showing signs of sleepiness. South- 
ward lies, in a charmingly-secluded spot, Woodend, the cottage built by 
the great actor Edmund Eean. 

Newspaper. — The Buteman, Saturday, Id. 

Places op Worship.— There are— a church of the Establishment; a 
ciiapel of ease ; three Free Churches ; two of which have handsome spires , 
a Gaelic church ; and chapels for United Presbyterians, Beformed Presby- 
terianSy Boman Catholics, and Baptists. Adjoining the parish church are 
all that remains of the church of St Mary, once the cathedral to the 
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bishopric then formed by the isles. One or two monamentSy and part of 
the walls of the choir still exist. 

Population, 7227. 

Conveyances.— From Glai^w by steam, 3i hours. 

Hotels, etc.— Bute ^rmtf. Commercial. Queen's, West Baj. Royal 
B<M, facmg the pier. Bothuay Arms, Temperance Hotel. Vktaria, 
feeing the centre oi the bay, with baths. 



ST, ANDREWS (Fife). 

This ancient and picturesque city stands on high flat table-land, some 
sixty feet above the level of the sea, near the " East Nenk" of Fife, and is 
entered at one end by a massive portal of great antiquity, but in perfectly 
good condition ; while the other end may be said to be equally appropri* 
ately decorated with the ruins of the Uathedral. Notwithstanding the 
prevalent air of decay, St. Andrews is at once interesting and dignified; 
with handsome stone houses, church spires, Gothic pinnacles^ various pub- 
lie buildings, gardens, terraces, and olu walls. It used to be inhabited by 
persons of rank, chiefly belonging to the Church ;• and at present contains a 
number of genteel families, who live here on account of the cheapness of 
the education, rent, provisions, etc., and who create a society of a refined 
and noticeable kind. 

The harbour is safe and large, but the entrance is proverbially dan- 
gerous to mariners, as it is narrow and open to the east wmd, which raises 
a heavy sea on the coast 

Cluiate. — St. Andrews is open to the north-east winds, which pre- 
vail very commonly during the spring months, bringing cold and vapoor* 
" In common with all the eastern part of the island, this district is well 
acquainted with the cold damp easterly winds or haars of April and May. 
The south-west wind is, however, the prevailing wind." In other reopects 
the place is considered healthy. Patients with rheumatism or weak lungs 
should avoid St. Andrews. The average of the last 3 years shews a high 
rate of mortality, viz., 27 in each thousand of the population, or 3 naore 
than that of London. 

Bathing. — ^To the south of the bay the coast is rocky and pred^tons. 
Vessels are not imfrequently driven in and wrecked at this spot. But to 
the west the shore is low. There are baths, and the usual £Mnlitie6 lor 
sea-bathing. 

Recreations. — ^There are reading rooms and a subscription libmy* 
The competitions of archery, which were discontmued, have been revived, 
and take place annualljF. Golf, the &vourite game in St. Andrews, is 
^yed on the links, a piece of ground extending for two miles along Hie 
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sea-coast. St. Andrews is famons for its raannfiaotnre of golf ball8» some 
thousands being used at home, and a considerable number being also ex- 
ported to other parts of Scotland. 

The Uniyersity, as Uie great feature of St. Andrews, will of course 
occupy much of the attention of visitorg. It originally consisted of three 
Colleges, St. Salrator's, St. Leonard's, and St. Mary's. St. Salvator's was 
founded by Bishop Kennedy in 1458. Patrick Hamilton, the martyr, was 
burned opposite its gate. St. Leonard's is now united with St. Salvator's, 
and the buildings have been converted into dwelling-houses. In one of 
those houses may be seen the study of George Buchanan, who for some 
time resided there. The ruined chapel of this college contains some 
curious and interesting tombstones. The buildings of St. Mary's, or, to 
use the appellation by which it is best known, the New College, have been 
lately improved and redecorated with great taste. It was established by 
Bishop Hamilton, 1532. It stands some distance from the other buildings 
of the University, and is reserved exclusively for theology. The two 
colleges have a common library, consisting of more than 50,000 volumes. 
There are generally above 150 students. The Afadras College, established 
by the late Dr. Andrew Bell, is a building of great elegance, standing on 
the fidte of the Blackfriars' Monastery, facing Ihe picturesque ruins of the 
chapel. The Castle of St. Andrews is a fine old ruin on the summit of a 
clifir overhanging the sea, on the north-east side of the city. It was erected 
by Roger, a Bi^op of St. Andrews, and in the fourteenui century was re- 
built by Bishop Trail, who died in it. James HI. was bom in Hm castle. 
Qoorge Wishart, the reformer, was burnt here in front of*the apartment 
occupied by Cardinal Beaton, who was afterwards surprised and over- 
powered in it by Norman Lesley and some fifteen followers ; who, after 
turning out the cardinal's numerous attendants without violence or noise, 
put him to death, and took possession of the fortress. The ruins, in conse- 
quence of their elevated position, serve as a landmark to mariners. 

Among the other picturesque ruined towers, spires, and gables that 
rise above the tops of^the houses and trees, or that look down from the 
high rocks, are many that will (though perhaps for dififerent reasons) be 
equally interesting to the general visitor and to the mora learned anti- 
quarian. The Chapel of St. Rule derives its name from St. Regulus, who 
was shipwrecked on this coast. It is said to be the oldest chapel in 
Great Britain. It has a square tower 108 feet high. Frcmi the summit, 
which is reached by a winding stair, a fine view is obtained. Near this 
diapel is the cathedral founded by Bishop Arnold, and completed in a 
magnificent manner bv Bidbiop Lamberton. The eastern gable, a portion 
of 3i6 western part of the south wall, and the transept, are all that now 
remain. It was destroyed bv an infuriated mob ; who, exdted by a sermon 
of John Knox's against idolatry, attacked it with spades, hammers, clubs, 
or tdiatever they conld lay hands on. The ruins are open to the puUio 
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daily from morning to evening, except on Smidays, when the hours are 
before ten and after three. 

Overlooking the harbour is the ruin of a Priory, the boundary wall of 
which nearly enclosed the east end of the town. It was here that Bobert 
Bruce held his first parliament. Tliis priory, which was built by Bishop 
Robert in the time of Alexander I., had precedence of all abbots and 
priors; and the prior on festival days wore a mitre and all Episcopal 
decorations. 

Three miles from St. Andrews is Magus Muir, where a stone marks the 
spot of Archbishop Sharpens assassination by John Balfour of Burley, and 
others. It is situated in a plantation of fir trees near the little village of 
Boarhills. 

The finest view of St. Andrews is obtainable on the road from Crail. 

l^LAGBS OP Worship. — The parish church, a building capable of hold- 
ing 2500 persons, contains a monument in honour of Archbishop Sharpe, 
erected by his son, representing, in rude sculpture, the murder of toe 
unfortunate prelate, with a long inscription beneath. St. Mary's College 
Church contains the tomb of Bishop Kennedy, the founder. This tonu), 
though much injured, is still an extremely beautiful specimen of Gothic 
workmanship. Six beautifully-ornamented silver vases, supposed to have 
been concealed there in times of trouble, were discovered on opening the 
tomb in 1683. Three are still preserved in the University,* and the rest 
have been given to other Scottish Universities. John Knox's pulpit, some 
silver arrows, to which are affixed large plates, also of silver, which bear 
the arms and names of the winners at the archery competitions, and many 
other curious and interesting antiquities, are shewn in this church. There 
is a Free Church; and there are places of worship for Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and Independents. 

Population, 5141. 

Markets, etc. — The market-days are, Monday for grain, and Wednes- 
day and Saturday for farm produce, etc. The fairs are held on the second 
Monday in Apnl, second Tuesday in August, and first Monday in 
November. 

CoNVBYANCES.— From Edinburgh (Princes Street Station) E. P. and 
D. R., 44 miles ; fares, 8s. 6d., 7s. 2d., 58. 4d., 3s. 8d. Omnibuses await 
the arrival of each train. 

Hotels, etc. — Cross Keys, Royal. Star. 



STRATHPEFFER (Ross). 

Strathpefier is the first of a succession of valleys extending to nearly 
the same length as the great glen in Inverness-shire. This valley possesses 
much beauty, has fine hill screens, is grandly overhung at the heaa by Ben 
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WyyiSy and opens charmingly out at the foot to the low grounds around 
the influx of the river Conan to the Cromarty Firth. Strathpeffer is on 
the parliamentary road that stretches to the west coast of Ross-shire, and 
about five miles from Dingwall. Not many years ago it was but a low 
marshy vale, overgrown by reeds and stunted alders, with here and there 
a stagnant pool of water. It is now a fiishionable watering place, and 
around it hes an exceedingly picturesque country, and one of the most 
fertile districts in the Highlands. The hill between the strath and the 
base of the great mountain, Ben Wvvis, is covered by the parks and plan- 
tations of Timoch Castle, the seat of D. Davidson, Esq. At the other end, 
the valley is separated from the policies of Brahan and Strathconon by the 
ridge called Drumchat, or the Uatsback, on which is situated the vitrified 
fortress of Knock FarroJ, &mous as one of the most strongly-marked and 
most beautiful hill-forts in Scotland. Strathpefifer is chiefly resorted to by 
visitors for the sake of its mineral waters. Unfortunately, there has been 
found much difficulty in obtaining lodgings near the well, which lies at 
some distance ; and although several houses and viUas have sprung up in 
its vicinity, and some tlmty or fort^ cottages and villas have taken up 
their stand round the wells, uiat part is still the most expensive locality in 
Strathpeffer. Visitors lodge freq|uently at Auchterreed, two mUes distant, 
and in the fullest months at adjacent iaxm houses; and where lodgings 
are obtainable, they are not, speaking generally, very comfortable ; so the 
visitor must not expect too much. 

OuMATB. — ^The rate of mortality for each thousand of the population 
in the county of Boss is 16, or 9 less than that of London. Persons in 
ill health, and to whom the ordinary drinking water is a matter of con- 
sidention, should know that nothing ut rain water is here obtainable, and 
even tiiat is often deficient in quantity. 

MiNEBAL Waters. — A handsome pump-room, very romanticallY 
situated at one end of the vallej, shews where the well is to be found. It 
is so strongly impregnated with sulphureted hydrogen gas as to contain 
twenty-seven cubic inches in a given quantity of water, while the Harrow- 
gate springs give only twenty. The season extends from May to October^ 
The quaJities of the spring are attributed to the bituminous rock through 
which they flow, and which is a part of the old red sandstone formation^ 
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AKALYSIS Ot THE WATEB AS GIVEN BY DR. THOMPSON (OF (JlASOOW). 



OOVTSNTS OF XMPBBIAL GA£LOH. 


GBAIlffB. 


Sulphate of Sodlk 

Sulphate of lime 

Common Salt 

Sulphate of Magnetia .... 

Snlphureted Hydrogen Gas . 


Upper Well. 


Lower Wen. 


67-77 
89-454 
24-728 
6-242 


62-71 
80-786 
19*283 
4-855 


Cubic Inches. 


26167 


18-659 



Recreatidns. — Tfafe visitor must expect little here but that in which 
Sta-athpefifer is so peculiarly rich — opportimities for walks and excur- 
sions, which ore endless in variety, beaat^r, interest, and grandeur. It 
has been wbU observed that a guide-book mi^ht be devoted to the neigh- 
bourhood of StrathpefPer. We can only indicate the chief features; — ^in 
exploring the exceedingly interesting vitrified hiU^fbrt ahready men- 
tioned—the contorted forms of some of the rocks— Castle Leod, the 
andrat baronial residence of the Marchioness of Stafibrd — the litde vil- 
lage of Anchterreed, founded or^inally as allotments granted to vetenuis 
that retnmed from the war with America — and, lastly, Ben Wyvis, or 
the Mountain of Storm, 3426 feet higfa^ and held, it is said, from the crown 
by the tenure of being able to produce a snowball from one or other of 
its corries or great ravines on any day of the year. On this mountain the 
sportsman will find moorfowl ami ptarmigan ; while the white or Alpine 
hares are so numerous and tame that they will sit up and look at an 
intruder just like a home-fed n^bit. There, too, are wild saxifra^pes, 
betnlas, and strawberry trees for the botanist, while in the neighbouring 
wood of Brahan, ZftitfUKi boreeUu is often seen in great beauty; and aboot 
a mile westward of the pump-room, in the coied fir wood, the pyrola 
uniflora, a very scarce and extremely beantifol little bell flower, has been 
discovered in patches. 

Markets, etc. — ^Provisions are anything but plentiful here; good 
bread may be obtained ; also fine mutton, lamb, and veal ; but groceries, 
fish, and dairy produce are all as yet inadequately supplied either for 
entire comfort, or for reasonable luxury. 

Conyeyanges. — Goadiee to and from Dingwall three times a day. 

R(yrELB.^8pa Hotd. The HoUL 
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In BO far as the official Quarterly Beports of the Begistrar-General 
enable us to do it, the average mortality of each place for the last three 
years has been given ; and where the town or village formed but a small 
portion of the registration district, the average mortality prevailing in the 
comity has been substituted. As these watering-places, however, for four 
or five months every year are frequented by visitors who double the popu- 
lation for the period, and as many of these are invalids, who die dunng 
their temporary residence there, it invariably happens that the death-rate 
mentioned is far beyond that which is due to the locality, or to the popu- 
lation resident there. This is more especially remarked of those localities 
which, from their extreme mildness, as Rothesay, are chosen for those 
labouring under consumption and diseases of the respiratory oi^ans. The 
Begistrar-General's Beports shew that Scotland is apre-eminently healthy 
country, far exceeding England in that respect. Tnus, in the ^* Supple- 
ment to the Quarterly Beturns for 1859,^* it is mentioned that while ihe 
population residing in the rural parts of England died at the rate of 20 in 
every 1000 persons, Scotland only lost 16 in a like number of her rural 
pop^ation; the deaths in the Scottish towns having been 22 in every 
1000 persons during the same year. 
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IRELAND. 



BRAY (Dublin and Wicklow). 

Twelve miles S.E. of Dublin, a litde inland from the shores of St.. 
GteoTge^s Channel, and on the steep banks of a river, we find this 
picturesque place ; which is fast growing in importance as a resting-place 
for tourists, on their way to the Dargle, the Devil^s Glen, and the Glen of 
the Downs— all in its immediate neighbourhood. But it has independent 
claims of its own. The scenery around is very attractive, and includes 
the promontory of Bray Head, which rises boldly np from the sea, and the 
sugar-loaf mountains, obviously so called from their conical shape. The 
place is divided into two parts ; one on the Wicklow side of the nver, con- 
taining, in a very long irregularly-built street, with other shorter streets 
diverging from it, the bulk of the houses, and also the chief public build- 
ings ; and the other, Little Bray, on the Dublin side ; the two parts being 
imited by an old bridge. Towering above all the rest stands the church, 
with its tower, upon a piece of high ground. There are many handsome 
villas, with channing grounds; many neat thatched cottages, with from 
three to eight rooms, for the accommodation of visitors. The environs axe 
profusely sprinkled with the residences of the nobility and gentry, and the 
entire aspect of the place is airy and cheerful. 

Climate.* — Bray is famous for the purity of its air and water. 

Bathing, etc.— There are hot and cold sea- water baths at the hotel, 
which Mrs. S. C. Hall says is one of the most splendid and comfortable in 
Ireland. A gravel walk, half-a-mile long, runs from the back of the building, 
through the private ^onnd that belongs to it, to the beach, where tiiere are 
bathing boxes. This walk forms a delightful promenade, and commands 
fine views. In the grounds of Eilruddery there are medicinal springs. 

Begbeations. — There is a race-course on the Dublin side of Bray, 
where annual races take place. Gk)od trout-fishing will be found in the 
river. The chief objects of interest in the immediate neighbourhood are— 

* There are no reports isstied for Ireland that might enable ns to shew (sb we 
have hitherto shewn for Enghind and ScotUnd) the oomparatiye healthiness of its 
watering-places by their respective rates of mortality. 
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Kilniddery, the seat of the Earl of Meath, a magnificent mansion, sor- 
romided by groonds of surpassing beauty ; Bray Head, 800 feet above the 
sea level, from which we may gaze over sea and land to immense dis* 
tances, and enjoy truly glorious prospects ; and St. Valerie, the seat of 
Sir Philip Crompton, and which is considered one of the most charming 
residences in the British Isles. But the tme lions of Bray are Enniskerry, 
Powersconrt, and the Dargle. Enniskerry is a village beautifully situated 
on a steep hill, and on the banks of a rapid mountain stream which falls 
into the Dargle. It is a place of considerable resort from Dublin, not only 
on account of its beauty, but for the purity of its air, which is esteemed 
highly fiftvourable in pulmonary complainta. It is the property of Viscount 
Powerscourt, whose influence has been steadily exertea throughout this 
neighbourhood for the benefit alike of the poorer inhabitants and of visi- 
tors. For the former were erected those numerous cottages, in the old 
English style; and for the latter, hotels and lodging-houses have been 
built, to facilitate the study and enjoyment of the extremely beautiful 
neighbourhood, and above afl, of the famous Dargle. This is a long glen, 
witih the river flowing through it ; and both assume in their course some 
of the most picturesque and lovely aspects that the imagination can well 
conceive. €^e of the best positions is that known as the Lover's Leap. 
The banks in some parts rise to the height of 300 feet. There is a water- 
fall, which varies much in quality according to the state of the weather; 
at times a mere trickling of water over the face of the cliff; but at times 
also magnificent, that is, after much rain has fallen. In the neighbourhood 
is Tinnehinch, the gift of the Irish Parliament to Henry Grattan. 

Places of Worship. — In addition to the handsome parish church 
and a church with Norman pinnacled tower, on the north of the town, 
Bray has chapels for Presbyterians, Methodists, and Roman Catholics. 

Markets, etc. — The market-days are Tuesday and Saturday. There 
are no less than ten fairs in the year. 

Population, 3156. 

Conveyances, etc. — From Dublin (Westland Row Station), Kingston 
and Bray Railway, 13^ miles; fares, 2s. 3d., Is. 7d., Is. Id. Also (from 
Harcourt Station) by Dublin and Wicklow Railway, 12 miles ; fares, 2s., 
Is. 6d., Is. 

Hotels, etc. — Bray Head Railway Tavern. QuirCs Royal — ^break- 
fast, Is. 8d. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. to 3s. ; tea, Is. ; bed, 2s. 6d. ; attendance, 
Is. ; private room, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. Poweracourt Arms, Enniskerry. 

CASTLE CONNELL (Limerick and Tipperary). 

This town, deriving its name from its ancient castle, is pleasantly 
located on the eastern bank of the Shannon, close to the rapids of Doonass. 
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and the most beautifiil part of the river. It presents an agreeable assem- 
blage of fine mansions, with green lawns and lofty towers, among its less 
noticeable buildings ; having, in one part, a stately range, with bold pro* 
jecting roofs, the Tontine ; and opposite that, connected with the mainland 
by a causeway, an island where once stood a monastic establishment, and 
which has left still some remains. The castle, so splendidly situated on a 
high and solitary rock above the river, was the seat of the O'Briens, who 
were among Ireland's older kings ; and it was there that a cruel deed was 
once perpetrated. A grandson of Brian Boroihme invited the Prince of 
Thomond to the castle ; the latter came, and in return for the hospitality 
shewn, suddenly attacked his host, by the aid of a great number of armed 
men, whom he bad concealed along the banks of tne river, overpowered 
him, put out his eyes, and subsequently murdered him. The castle held 
out for James II., at the time of the Revolution of 1688, but was taken 
after a brief siege of two days, and then blown up with gunpowder. The 
ruins shew very plainly the force and eflFect of the explosion. 

Climate. — This is considered good, and the air is remarkably pure. 

Mineral Waters. — The Limerick citizens come to Castle ConneU 
chiefly in order to drink of the waters of the spa, which resemble some of 
the German spas. The soil of the neighbourhood is of a calcareous nature, 
and the springs rise from between limestone and basalt, filtering through a 
thin layer of blue unctuous earth. The waters form a strong chalybeate, 
having a mixture of absorbent earth, iron, and native salt. It is considered 
useful in scorbutic affections, bilious complaints, obstructions of the tiver, 
worms, and jaundice. The deposit from the waters is snccessfolly used 
for application to ulcers. Two miles distant is a pretty little village called 
Montpelier, which has a sulphurons spa, esteemed to possess great virtue 
in cases of ulcerous and other diseases, but which has lost its character, 
like some good people, through mixing with bad company. Other waters 
have been allowed to mingle with those of the spa, and so have spoiled them. 

Recreations. — Of the general character of the walks, rides, and 
drives in the vicinity, Inglis's single sentence says as much or more than 
many of ours, giving details, could : " After spending a day in the ne^h- 
bourhood, I began to entertain serious doubts whether even KUlamey 
itself surpassed in beauty the scenery around Castle Connell," We need 
only particularise O'Brien's Bridge, which crosses the Shannon at a short 
distance ; and the Falls of Doonass, where the whole body of that magni- 
ficent river, 40 feet deep and 300 wide, pours over one continued descent 
of rocks of the most picturesque forms, for half-a-mile. The Shannon, we 
may add, abounds with trout and salmon. Many visitors are attracted by 
the salmon fishing during the summer months. Among the many seats in 
the neighbourhood, we must mention Mount Shannon, belonging to the 
Earl of Clare, one of the finest mansions in this part of Ireland, and sur- 
rounded with beautiful grounds. ■ 
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Places of Worship. — ^The parish church has a lofty octagonal spire. 
There is a Roman Catholic chapel. 

Population, 655. 

CoKVEtAMCE.-— £Vdm Limerick (limerick and Castle Connell Bail- 
way), 9j miles ; fares, Is., 9d,, 6d. 

Hotel.— i6^. 

DUNDRUM (Down) 

Is finely situated on a little bay, which is itself to be found at the bend of 
a larger one — ^Dundmm Bay — which extends from the base of the Slieve 
mountain to St John^s Point, 9 miles, and is well known for the great 
rabbit-warren that gives to its shore so wild and dreary an aspect. It owes 
much of its recently-improved appearance to the liberality of the Marquis 
of Downshire ; and has a certain interest for antiquaries in its ancient 
castle, once belonging to the Elnights Templars, and which was finallv 
demolished by Cromwell. A lofty circular tower, and other remains, stiU 
shew its ancient strength. The harbour is difficult to approach in tem- 
pestuous weather. 

Climate. — ^Thongh generally mild, Dundrum is exposed occasionally 
to severe gusts of wind from the Moume mountains. 

Bathing. — There are hot and cold baths. The large bay aflforda 
great convenience for bathing ; the ground is mostly clean, and the depth 
of the water suitable. 

Beoreations. — ^Dundrum has little amusement to offer. The vigor^ 
ous pedestrian will find a stroll to the Slieve mountain not without its 
reward. The fisheries in the bay may be worth attention ; large quantities 
of fish are obtained there. It was in this bay, we may observe, the Great 
Britain steamer was stranded, and had so narrow an escape from total 
destruction in 1846. There is & cromlech at Sliddery Ford, between two 
and three miles distant. 

Fairs are held on January 3, February 5, May 12, August 6, Octo- 
ber 10. 

Population, 380. 

Conveyances. — ^From Belfast (Great Victoria Station), Ulster Bail- 
way, to Lisbum, 7^ miles ; fares. Is., 9d., 6d. ; from thence to Dundrum 
by hired car, 18^ miles. From Belfast (Queen's Quay Station), Belfast 
and County Down Railway, to Downpatrick, 26} miles ; fares, 3s. 6d., 
2s. 4d., Is. 6d. ; from thence to Dundrum by hired car, 8^ miles. A steam- 

Eacket (built expressly) runs once a week, weather permitting, to White- 
aven. 
Hotel. — Young^s commercial and posting house 
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and the most beantifiil part of the river. It presents an agreeable assem- 
blage of fine mansions, with green lawns and lofty towers, among its less 
noticeable buildings ; having, in one part, a stately range, with bold m 
iecting roofs, the Tontine ; and opposite that, connected with the iDSxma 
by a causeway, an island where once stood a monastic establishment, and 
which has left still some remains. The castle, so splendidly situated on & 
high and solitary rock above the river, was the seat of the O^Briens, who 
were among Ireland's older kings ; and it was there that a cruel deed was 
once perpetrated. A grandson of Brian Boroihme invited the Prince o\ 
Thomond to the castle ; the latter came, and in return for the hospital]^ 
shewn, suddenly attacked his host, by the aid of a great number of armed 
men, whom he had concealed along the banks of 3ie river, overpowered 
him, put out his eyes, and subsequently murdered him. The castle held 
out for James II., at the time of the Revolution of 1688, but was taken 
after a brief siege of two days, and then blown up with gunpowder. The 
ruins shew very plainly the force and effect of the explosion. 

CuMATE. — Thh is considered good, and the air is remarkably ^m* 
Mineral Watkks- — ^The Limerick citisieDa eome to Castle Conneli 
chiefly in order to drink of the waters of the spa, which resemble &oine (f 
the Germlm spas. The a oil of the neighbourhood k of o calcareous Mtmt, 
and the springs riee from between limostone and basalt^ fiJteriag through a 
thin layer of blue unctuous earth. The wsterts form a stroLg chaijbcate, 
having a mixture of ahaorhent earth, iron, and native salt. It is conaideifei 
useful in scorbutic aflbctiotiB, biliouB oomplainte, obstructions of the li?er, 
worms, and jaundice. The deposit from the waters is fi\ic<:esttfuily need 
for application to ulcers. Two miles distant ia a pretty little viliage caM 
Montpelier, which has a sulphurous epa^ esteemed to possess great Ttrli:.] 
in cases of ulcerous and other dffwjaseaj but which has lost its characi :, 
like some good people, tlirough mixing with bad company, Oth**"walftT^ 
have been allowed t<> luiiiglo with tbrxse of the spa, and eo ha v ■ m. 

Recreations. — Of the general jj/tf^er of the 
drives in the vicinitTn, Inglje's single i^^^b says as 
manv of ours, giving details, couId^H^Hspeudi 
bourhood, I began to etitertain i^^^^^Bbts w] 
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HOLYWOOD (Down); 

ThiB is the pleasant little watering-place to which the people of Belfast 
are accustomea to resort when they want pnrer air and more relaxation 
than tiiey can ohtain at home ; and as Holywood is only five miles distant, 
the enjoyment it offers is as inexpensive as it is in other respects valuable. 
Its situation, along the eastern shore of Belfast Lough, is very beautiful. 
It has many good houses, excellent accommodation for visitors, and on an 
eminence there are some mansions in the Elizabethan style, which com- 
mand finely-diversified prospects of the Lough, or Bay, the Black Moun- 
tains, the town and castle of Oarrickfeigus, and the basaltic columns of 
Black Head. Many merchants and gentlemen of Belfast have residences 
at Holywood. Near the shore is a large mussel bank, from whence laige 
quantities of mussels are forwarded to Belfast and its environs. 

Climate. — This is considered very good ; perhaps the existence and 
first discovery here of a new rose — ^the Bosa Stibemuxt — ^may, in no very 
remote degree, be owing to the purity and excellence of the air. 

Bathing, etc.— The beach is sandy, good, and offers an agreeable 

Elace for bathing. There are baths ; and, in the neighbourhood, chaly- 
eate springs; one adjoining Holywood, and others at Ballymahon and 
Cultra. 

Begbeations. — ^Belfast lying within such easy reach (by rail), people 
expect little here beyond the natural advantages of the place ; but that 
very proximity, of course, causes it to share in some degree the resources, 
and to follow m the wake of its great neighbour and patron. 

Plages of Worship. — The ancient church is believed to have once 
formed the chapel of a Franciscan priory. The Boman Catholics, Uni- 
tarians, Primitive Methodists, and Presbyterians, have places of worship 
here. 

Fairs. — These occur on the first Monday in each quarter. 

Population, 2422. 

Conveyance. — From Belfast (Queen*s Quay Station), Bel^utt and 
Holywood Bailway ; fares, 6d. and 4d. 

Hotel.— T^ Bdfiut. 



HOWTH (Dublin). 

Few but must have heard of the Hill of Howth, which forms so con- 
spicuous and noble an object from the Bbj of Dublin, and which has 
almost become a household and representative word to express Treland 
generally. Along the north side of this hill extends the place of which we 
have now to speak, aud mostly in the form of a long street, inhabited by 
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fishermen, who sapply the Dublin markets. It possesses a harbour, on 
which immense sums have been expended; there are two very long stone 
piers, for instance ; but the evil nature of the place, rocky and muddy, has 
oeen too much for the art that would have redeemed it and made it suit- 
able for great ships, and especially for the English mail-packets, which, in 
consequence of the failure ot Howtii Harbour, have been removed to Eiogs- 
town. But for all that, Howth lives and flourishes. It is at once plea- 
santly and romantically situated; and the approach to it from Dublin lies 
through a charming country. 

Bathing. — The favourite spot for bathing is the bay of Balrudder, and 
A more beautiful locality for the purpose need not be desired. 

Recreations. — To enjoy the beauty and grandeur of the neighbour- 
hood is here the great recreation. Hither come the Dublin citizens in 
shoals to enjoy a b&th, or the fresh breeze, or the tea gardens, or to gaze 
upon the various objects of interest in the neighbourhood. Foremost 
among these stands the " Castle,'* the residence of the Earl of Howth, 
which has a hall richly decorated with antique weapons, armour, and 
pictures, one of which confirms what otherwise might l^ esteemed a mere 
family legend. In 1575, the well-known Grace O^Malley, when returning 
from a visit to Queen Elizabeth, landed at Howth, and went to the Castle. 
It was dinner time, and the gates were closed, according to the usual cus- 
tom. She was so indignant at what she esteemed a breach of the laws of 
hospitality, that she seized the young heir, who was with his nurse on the 
sea-shore, and took him to her own castle in Mayo, nor would she give 
him up, except on the condition, that in friture the gates of Howth Castle 
should be thrown open during dinner, and a cover laid for any stranger 
who might arrive. And the condition was scrupulously observed during 
the hfe of the last eari. The picture we have referred to shews the abdnc- 
tion. The ruins of Howth Abbey are interesting, and occupy the very 
centre of the town, where venerable architectural remains are enclosed 
within an embattled wall. Visitors who can must mount the famous hill, and 
enjoy the magnificent prospect obtainable from the summit, which inbludes 
Dublin itself, with its environs and bay. This hill or promontory of Howth, 
which is 3 miles lon^, 2 broad, and 563 feet high, lorms one of the most 
remarkable features m the yicinitv of Dublin. It is a fine field of study 
for the geologist. It is composed mainly of quartz rock and clay slate, 
with a stone of an intermediate character between them, the whole pre- 
senting singular gradations of colour, from pale yellow to red and even 
purple, or deepening from greenish white into lavender. On the south 
side, a huge mass of porphyritic greenstone is visible. Mines of lead, tin« 
and copper — ^nay, it is said, also of gold-— have been opened in the hill- 
side, but have never proved sufficientiy productive to be worth continuous 
working. The mountain limestone of tiie hill, which wiU bear a fine polish, 
is mnch used for mantelpieces and ornaments. The botanist will find his 
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reward here in such plants as SdUa vernal on the beach ; the milk thistle, 
the sea lavender, the bog pimpernel, and the blue Iris, in yarious parts ; 
and tiie samphire on the rocks. The entire hill is supposed to have been 
once covered with wood (hence one of its ancient names, Ben-na-diiiry 
fnom the oak trees) ; and to have then formed a chief Dniidical seat ; a 
Druidical altar is still to be seen at the foot of the rocks. The hill 
was also known in former times by the appellation Ben Hedar, or the 
" Mountain of the Birds." In returning from the summit to the main 
road, the tourist should choose the Sulton road, along the southern side of 
the peninsula, for the sake of the splendid views afforded, though the dis- 
tance is 2 miles more. 

To the foregoing we must add, as eminently worthy the attention of 
visitors, Ireland's Eye, a charmingly-picturesque rocky island, which may 
be visited by means of a boat in fine weather for a couple of shillings ; the 
ruins of the little church of St. Fintun, on the south side of the town, en- 
joying a wonderfully fine position and prospects, and overlooking on the 
beach a busy scene in connection with the oyster fishing; and the Baily of 
Howth, a lofty precipitous rock, standing out boldly from the waves, green 
with verdure, and bearing upon its conical top a lighthouse marking the 
north entrance to the bay ; — the site of the lighthouse is said to have been 
in earlier times occupied by a Danish fortress. This island abounds with 
rabbits. Some fragrant and medicinal herbs grow on it. Other rocks in 
the vicinity are well worth looking at. There are races occasionally in the 
Park. 

Plages of WoRSHiF.^These include the parish church and Ihe 
Roman Catholic. 

Population, 829. 

Conveyance.— From Dublin (Amiens Street Station), Dublin and 
Drogheda Hallway, 8^ miles; fares, Is. 3d., Is., 8d. Howth is a telegraph 
station. 

Hotels, etc. — Byron's, Railway Tavern, ^o^a^— breakfast, Is. 6d. ; 
dinner, 2s. ; tea. Is. ; bed. Is. 6d. ; attendance. Is. ; private room, 2s. 



KILRUSH AND KILKEE (Clare). 

On the northern shore of the estuary of the Shannoii, and near enough 
to the great Atlantic to be able to look out in the distance through t£e 
intervening shores, we find Eilrush, at the bend of a small neck ; having a 
good pier, protected by a sea wall of immense strength, an excellent luar- 
Dour, and a couple of wide streets, with a good market-house in the centre. 
Immediately opposite, only a mile off, is Scattery Island, sacred, in Roman 
Catholic imaginations, to the memory of St. SenanuS| and whose woman* 
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hating or womaa*f6ariDg tendencies Moore had made memorable in a w«Q- 
known melody — 

** 1 httBte and leave this sacred isle, 
Unholy bark, ere morning smile ; 
For on thy deck, though dark it be, 

A female form I see ; 
And I have sworn this sainted sod 
Shall ne*er by woman's feet be trod/' 

On certain festival days pilgrims still come to worship the memory of 
the pious anchorite. 

CuMATE. — This point of the Shannon being subject to the whole swell 
of the Atlantic, the seas daring a continuance of south or west winds are 
ttemendons, and need only to be accompanied with what are called 
" rollers,'' to put on their fearliillest and most sublime aspects. We should 
not recommend Eilrush, therefore, to delicate or timid invalids. For them 
Kilkee, which is actually beside the ocean, even facing the Atiantic itself, 
will be better, because the ocean swell is there broken by a ledge of rocks 
in front. Kilkee is in the beautiful little creek of Mabay— is a charming 
place, semicircular in form, with good villas and lodging-houses, and a fine 
stretch of smooth sand in front, making an admirable esplanade of about 
half a mile in length. But the country inland is po<»', and the road that 
way to Kilrush (10 miles) is a dreary one. 

Bathing. — Notwitiistanding the occasional disadvantage we have 
spoken of, Kilrush is much resorted to for sea-bathing, though here again 
Kilkee has the best of it, not onlv in enjoying protection for its bathing, but 
in its remarkably fine smooth white strand. Kilkee has also baths. 

MiNEBAL Watbks. — There are two chalybeate springs near Kilrush, 
one on the road to Miltown, the other near the Ennis Road, which are 
considered as valuable in cases of bilious disease. There are similar 
springs near Kilkee. 

&CBEATI0N8. — There are many things in the neighbourhood worth 
seeing. Scattery abounds with ecclesiastical remains ; and there, too, we 
find one of those round towers of Ireland, which are at once the delight 
and vexation of antiquaries ; they are obviously so interesting in all i£at 
respects their historical orign, and yet it is so ^fficult to be quite sure that 
the right explanation is known at last. The mansion and ground of C. M. 
Vandeleur, Esq*, are close to the town — of which that gentieman is the 
chief owner. The walk cJong the coast from Kilrush round to Kilkee, only 
ten miles for the pedestrian, but forty if he were to take a boat, on account 
of a projecting piece of land, may. rival, probably, in grandeur, anything 
the country can shew. Near Kmee is a remarkably fine Danish fort, 
having an extensive bank of earth, 700 feet round, a moat within, and then 
highi platform, from which the Danes could look forth upon their 
I In great security. The Gave of Kilkee (2 miles) should also be 
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seen. The best plan is to hire a boat, and so obtaiu on Hhe way fresh 
glimpses of the magnificent cliffe. The entrance is by an arch, something 
like sixty feet high, and the roof gradually lowers to about half that height 
as we reach the further end of the interior, which ib about three hundred 
feet from ^e mouth. Water is continually dropping from the roof, and 
the latter presents a rich diversity of metallic nues, from the various 
minerals held in solution. The echo of the slightest noise is extraordinary. 
A small boat can enter Hie cave, and pass along the interior. At Mallagna 
are the ruins of an ancient chapel, reported to have been built by St. 
Senan, a native of the place, a holy well, and ancient place of sepulchre, 
still in use. 

Newspapeb. — ^The Clare Advertiser^ Saturday, 3d. 

Plages op Woeship.— A new church has been erected at KDmsh 
near the ruins of the ancient church ; there are also chapels for the Roman 
Catholics and Methodists. At Kilkee, there are the parish church, the 
Roman Catholic chapel, and the Wesleyan Methodists* chapel. 

Markets, etc.— There is a good weekly market at Eurush on Satur- 
day; where, in all probability, the purveyor will find plenty of good 
oysters, as there is an oyster fishery off we coast. Some thirty small 
canoes of wicket work, covered with canvas, comprise the fishing establish- 
ment of Eilkee. The annual fairs are held May 10th, October 12th, and 
Julv 4th. 

Population of Kilrush, 4593 ; and of Kilkee, 1866. 

Conveyances.— From Limerick by L. and F. Railway to Foynes, 2Q 
miles; fares, 3s. lOd., 2s. 9d., Is. 8d. ; thence by steamer to Eikush; and 
on by hired cars to Kilkee. 

Hotels, eic—Moore'e (Kilkee). West End (Kilkee). Vandekur 
Arms (Kilrush). Williams^ (Kilrush), commercial and family hotel. 



KINGSTOWN (Dublin). 

This town, so weD known as the stopping-place of the steam-packets 
that ply between England and Ireland, hes about six miles from Dublin, 
with which it is connected by a railway that passes through Monkstown 
and Blackrock, both little watermg-places in the suburbs of the great 
city. Kingstown was itself till modem times a veiy unimportant spot 
— a mere fishing village, in fact, known under the name of Dunleary — 
till Q«orge IV. visited it, as the crowned obelisk on the pier tells us— 
left it a new name, and a prestige that has graduaUy brought it to what 
we now find — a very busy, thriving town, where ousiness and pleasure 
seem to join hands, and progress together in a friendly, loving way. 
The harbour is the great feature of Kingstown. It is joined by two pien 
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that incline towards each other at their extremities, measuring respec- 
tiyely 3500 feet (the east pier), and 4950 feet (the west), forming a noble 
promenade ; on the former is a lighthouse, with a revolving light, produc- 
ing alternately hght and shade every ten minutes. The entire works 
requisite for uie formation of this noble harbour cost £700,000. The 
chief material, a very fine granite, was brought from the quarries of 
Killiney Hill, which visitors will find worth seeing. The Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway crosses the old tide harbour and comes to the very 
pier, to receive whatever England may have sent thither. The harbour is 
mainly used by the mail and express steamers firom Holyhead. Now and 
then a man-of-war takes up its station within its walls. The countiT 
round is picturesque; and the vicinity richly studded with gentlemen s 
mansions and villas. The town has numerous streets, avenues, parades, 
and terraces, some with very handsome buildings, as Graham Terrace, 
forming one side of Victoria Square, with ornamented ground in front, 
looking over the bay, with all its nautical gaiety and liveliness. 

Climate. — The salubrity of the air is constantly spoken of. 

Bathing. — In addition to the baths erected by the railway com- 
pany, there are oth«rs on the east side of the harbour. The beach is 
convenient. 

Becbeations. — Races and regattas are held annually ; and partly in 
its own resources, and partly in those of Dublin, which is so quickly 
reached, Kingstown offers ample means of recreation to its temporary 
inhabitants. A military band plays on the shore during summer even- 
ings. Among the objects of interest in the immediate vicinity are Dal- 
key and Killiney, both places of striking beauty, and the old castles 
scattered about so profusely, one at Monkstown, one at Bulloch, and 
three at Dalkey. There are three yacht clubs located here. 

Places of Worship. — The places of worship include (in addition to 
the parish church of Monkstown) those for members of the Established 
Church, Roman Catholics, who have also a convent here. Free Church, 
Mariners' Church, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Independents, Methodists, 
and Society of Friends — ^at Monkstown. 

Population, 12,469. 

Conveyances. — From Dublin (Westland Row Station, D. and W. 
Railway) every half-hour (Sundays also) to Kingstown (Harbour), 6 
miles; fares, Is., 9d., 6d. To Kingstown (Sandycove), 6i miles ; fares, 
Is. 3d., lOd., 7d. Mail packets twice a day to Holyhead. Daily com- 
munication by steam with Cork, Liverpool, and Chester. 

HOTELS) etc. — Angleaea Arms — ^breakfast, 2s. ; lunch. Is. 6d. to 2s. ; 
dinner, 2s. and upwards ; tea, Is. 6d. ; supper. Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. to 
3s. ; private room, 3s. to Ts. HowarcPa — ^breakfast, Is. to 2s. ; dinner, 
Is. 8a. to 28. 6d. ; tea, Is. ; bed, 2s. ; private room, 28. 6d. Inkermanm 
HoteL Bayalj fine position on Gresham Terrace — breakfast, 2s. ; lunch, 
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Is. 6d. to 2b. ; dinner, 3b. to Ss. 6d. ; tea, Is. 6d. ; Bupper, Is. 6d. to 28. ; 
bed, 28. 6d. to 3s. ; attendance charged in bill, Is. 6d. ; private room, 38. 
to 6b. SaU Hillj Monkstown— breakfast, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. ; tea, Is. to Is. 6d. ; bed, 28. to 3s. ; attendance, Is. ; private 
room, 5s. 

LUCAN (Dublin). 

This once-fashionable spa, and still favourite place of residence, lies 
about seven miles from DubliD, on the bank of the Liffey, where the river 
is spanned by a granite bridge of one arch, in a fertile and romantic vaUej, 
surrounded by country that is almost everywhere rich and beantifal. 
There is a wide street of small but neat houses, there are villas and rustic 
cottages, with gardens, and plantations, and strawberry grounds. Lucan 
was the property of the Sarsnelds, one of whom was created Earl of Lucan 
by James II. 

Mineral Springs. — These are situated half-a-mile from Lucan ; and 
there the visitor will find a handsome spa-house, witk assembly rooms and 
a hotel. They are sometimes called the Berling spring. The waters 
were analyzed many years ago, and found to contain, with snlphureted 
hydrogen gas, the following, in two gallons of the liquid : — 

70 grains crystalized carbonate of soda. 
30 M carbonate of lime. 

I^ „ M magnesia. 

2 „ silex. 

6| „ muriate of soda. 
14 „ sulphur. 

The waters are considered efficacious in scorbutic, bilious, and rheumatiG 
aflfections. " There, as at Harrowgate," writes a visitor of an earlier day, 
** citizens, who because they were good-livers have now bad livers, h<^ 
to have their visceral obstructionB removed; and Oonnaught sc^cdies, 
whose noses are rubicund with the juice of the grape, and the limpid dis- 
tillerv of John Barleycorn, find tlie roses removing from the unseemty 
position of their noses, and retiring to the more natural and seemly station 
of their cheeks."* 

Begreations. — The most delightful of the many interesting walks 
that the neighbourhood afifords is to the Falls of the Liffey in Weston 
Park. Here the stream pours over a series of rodcy ledges, and throng^ 
the richly-wooded banks and grounds of Leixlip Castle, and forms a 
cascade called the " Salmon Leap," over which the spawn have to pass in 
their way ap tiie river, and in doing this, frequently sustain great injury. 

* .Tour in Connanght. 
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Lucan House is a noble seat, with finely-wooded grounds on both sides the 
water. The vicinity presents some interesting geological features, in the 
irregular stratification of the limestone rocks m paraUel layers, separated 
by seams of decomposed calpe. At Fort Hill there are traces of ancient 
fortifications ; and at Canon Brook was discovered, by Mr. Gandon, the 
architect, a singular cave, consisting of one chief apartment, with two very 
small ones by its side, the whole faced with stone to prevent the falling in 
of the roof and walls. Many ancient relics were found. 

Plages op Worship. — Besides the parish church, there are places of 
worship for Roman Catholics and Wesleyan Methodists. 

Population, 578. 

Conveyances.— From Dublin (Kingsbridge Station), G. S. and W. 
Railway, 7 miles; fares, Is. 4d., Is., 7d. From Dublin (Broadstone Sta- 
tion), Mid. Gt. W. of Ireland, 9 miles ; fares, Is. 3d., Is., 9d. 

Hotels. — BoyaL Veysey Arms. 



MALAHIDE (Dublin.) 

This is a little straggling fishing village, fronting the North Sea, on the 
shallow inlet or bay of Malahide, nine miles north of Dublin, having on 
one side Lambay Island, and on the other Ireland^s Eye and the noble 
Hill of Howth. It includes many neat cottages for visitors, with some 
handsome villas, occupying a secluded position, and is connected with 
Dublin and Drogheda by the railway that here crosses the inlet by a 
wooden viaduct or embankment The scenery around is beautiful. 

Bathing. — The shores are flat, and a good sandy beach extends from 
Malahide to the little estuary of Portmamock. 

Recreations. — The strand abounds with marine shells and sea-weed. 
The chief attraction of the neighboiurhood is Malahide Castle, a great, mag- 
nificent, but not very harmoniously-constructed pile, dating from the reign 
of Heniy II., the seat of the Talbot family. It stands upon a high lime- 
stone rock, where it not only commands fine views, but itself presents an 
imposing sight, with its lofty circular towers and massive square of build- 
ings. It was besieged by Cromwell during the Civil War, taken, and 
made for some time the residence of the great Protector. He also granted 
& lease of the Castle to Miles Corbet, one of the king^s iudges, which, of 
course, became valueless at the Restoration. The castle contains many 
good pictures, and a splendid and in manv respects interesting interior ; 
which is permitted, to be seen on any week day. The rich carving of Irish 
oak, the altar<piece b^ Albert Durer, the castle grounds, and the ruined 
church dose by, half hidden by ivy and cliestnut trees ; must not be over- 
looked. In the latter there is an altar tomb, with Hie figure of a female, 
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reminding ns of a story that illustrates life*s startling vicissitudes. The 
lady in question was in one day — " maid, wife, and widow." She was 
the daugnter of Lord Plunkett, and on the day of her marriage to Lord 
Gultrim, the latter was called away to light a marauding party, but returned 
at evening upon a bier borne by his soldiery. In ihe same church the 
Talbots were accustomed, age after age, to bury their dead. 

Plages op Worship. — ^There is a parish church and a Roman Catholic 
chapel. 

Markets, etc. — ^The oyster fishery here is famous for the quality of 
its natives, and large quantities are sent to Dublin. 

Population, 596. 

Conveyance. — ^From Dublin (Amiens Street Station), DubUn and 
Drogheda Railway, 9 miles ; fares, Is. 6d., Is. 2d., lOd. 

Hotels, etc. — Malahide iJot^^breakfast, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; dinner, 2s. 
to 3s. 6d. ; tea. Is. 3d. ; bed, 2s. to 4s. ; attendance. Is. ; private room, 
3s. to 7s. 6d. 

PASSAGE (Cork) 

This is a little town, situated on the west side of Cork harbour, oppo- 
site Goat Island, where the heavier vessels bound for Cork stop to unload 
their cargoes, on account of there not being sufficient water for them to 
continue up the river to that place, six miles distant. There are nume- 
rous villas in the vicinity, and the town itself comprises one principal 
street, extending along the shore for nearly a mile, with other smaller ones 
diverging from it, some of them not very clean. There is a quay, also a 
dock-yard, and a very elegant pier, all of which were erected by the St. 
George Steam-Packet Company. The main trade is ship-building and 
unloading vessels of above four or five hundred tons burden, that cannot 
proceed up the river. 

Cumatb. — ^The air is considered remarkably healthy ; and the inhabi- 
tants have a reputation for reaching a very old age. It is said to be no 
uncommon thing to see men of eighty in vigorous health, and earning 
their daily livelihood by their labour. Passage seldom sufiers from con- 
tagious disorders. During the cholera of 1832, only sixty out of a large 
population were carried off in the district, and these were all aged and 
infirm people. 

Bathing. — ^It is much visited for the sake of the bathing. At Passage, 
and also at Monkstown, a picturesque village south of Cork but in tiie 
immediate vicinity, are large and convenient baths. 

Recreations. — On the other side of the water (crossed by a ferry) is 
an excellent level road to Cove or Queenstown (page 266), one of the most 
beautiful of watering-places, and the very mildest in its climate. There 
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is also an excellent and delightful road toward Monkstown round the pre* 
cipitous shores of the bay, formed by cutting away the rock a little above 
high- water mark. The water below is very deep. 

Plages op Worship, etc. — These include a church of the Establish- 
ment, and Roman Catholic and Wesleyan chapels. 

Population, 2287. 

Conveyances. — ^From Cork (Victoria Road Station) C. B. and P. Rail- 
way ; fares, 8d., 6d. There is a ferry between Goat Island and Queens- 
town, at the east end of the town, with much traffic in summer. Covered 
cars and jingles are constantly in requisition between Passage and Cork. 

Hotels, etc. — Crown. Imperial. 



PORT STEWART (Londonderby). 

At the foot of a branch from the great range of basaltic promontories 
that enrich the neighbourhood with their grand and picturesque forms, and 
with the scenery to which in various ways they give rise,^ lies this little 
town, and at about the distance of twenty-five miles from Londonderry. 
Its principal street looks out upon the estuary of the Bann, the entrance to 
Lough Foyle, the promontory of Down Hill, and the peninsula of Ennis- 
howen in the distance. It possesses some handsome houses, detached 
villas, ornamental cottages, and altogether may pretend to something like 
beauty of general aspect. It has been spoken of as having a specially 
English character about it as a watering-place. 

Climate. — ^The air is considered serene and pure. The soil is dry and 
sandy. There is good shelter from east winds. 

Bathing. — It is much visited, especiaDy from Londonderry in summer, 
for its bathing, air, and scenery. There are public baths. 

Recreations. — Among the walks, above Port Stewart, the visitor will 
be sure to find his way toward the modem castle, standing on a projecting 
rock over the sea, the road to which is cut in traverses (to allow of easy 
ascent) in the rock itself. The vicinity has much of geological interest, 
especially about the castle, and near the creek of Portna-happel ; where 
there is a rock, strongly resembling in colour and appearance Castile soap, 
and which when burned emits a sulphurous smell, and leaves behind a 
purple cmder. Among the basaltic rocks will be found layers of zeolite, 
stei&te, and ochre. But the grand attraction for visitors is the Gianf s 
Causeway, which is only ten miles distant. Portrush, three miles from 
Port Stewart by the shore, and six by the road, is romantically situated in 
a smidl cove, sheltered by projecting rocks of greenstone luttmg out into 
the sea. It is much frequented in we bathing season. There is a charm- 
ing promenade which commands the headlands of the Giant's Causeway. 
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Close in the vicinity of Port Stewart is also a small and well sheltered water- 
ing-place called Port Ballintrae. This is only about a mile from the world- 
famed Giant's Causeway. Here the river Bush abounds with trout and 
salmon. 

Plages op Woeship. — In addition to the parish church there are 
chapels for the Presbvterians and Wesleyan Methodists. Dr. Adam Clark 
was bom in this neighbourhood. 

Markets, etc. — ^The town is plentifully supplied with wild fowl, her- 
rings, round and flat fish. There is most productive herring fishery off the 
coast. The fair is held on the first Monday of August. 

Population, 634. 

Conveyances. — From Londonderry (Londonderry and Coleraine Rail- 
way), to Coleraine, 33 miles ; from Coleraine to Port Stewart, 3} miles; 
fares, 7d., 5d., 4d. From Belfast (York Boad Station), 65 miles; fares, 
lis. 4d., 8s. Id., 5s. 3d. 

Hotels, etc. — The Ae^^ne— breakfast. Is. 6d. to 2b. ; dinner, 28. to 
8s. ; tea. Is. 6d. ; bed. Is. 6d. ; attendance, 6d. ; private room, 2s. 6d. 



QUEENSTOWN (Cork). 

What Torquay is to the English watering-places, Queenstown, or, as it 
used to be called. Cove (before Her Majesty^s second visit in 1850), is to 
tiiose of Ireland — tiieir very queen in beauty of situation, and in an almost 
southern, mildness of climate. It faces the entrance to the harbour of 
Cork, which is three miles long by two wide, with an entrance two miles 
long and one in width, and which is protected by Spike Island as by • 
natural breakwater. From this harbour, one of the finest in the kingdom, 
rises a steep acclivity, bearing upon its front the town, in the form of 
several streets, rising in successive tiers parallel to the beach. Surround, 
in fancy, the place, thus happily situated, ^ways dean, with elegant villas, 
trees growing gracefully and luxuriantiy, gay yachts and busy shipping in 
the harbour, various small islands rising out of the water, and the most 
charming scenery in every direction as &r as tiie eye can penetrate, and 
we shall have a iaint, and only a faint, conception of the beauty of Queen»> 
town. 

Climate.— Dr. Scott of Cork writes — and his opinion is, to some ex- 
tent, fortified by that of Sir James Clark, who has referred to it in hu 
writings — " The salubrity of the climate is such that it has been chosen as 
a residence by many invalids who would otherwise have sought the far-off 
scenes of Montpelier or Madeira, with their vehement suns, and less tem> 
perate vicissitudes of climate. An admirable equability of climate, and an 
absence of sudden and violent interruptions, are the great characteristics 
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which have so beneficially marked out this town to the ailing and debili- 
tated, and established its reputation. 
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It is this equability which causes it to be so much frequented by invalids. 
It was here Wolfe, the author of the magnificent verses on Sir John 
Moore, beginning, 

<* Not a drum was "heard, nor a funeral note" — 

came, unhappily to die of consumption, in 1823. Tobin, the author of the 
" Honeymoon," died on the sea near Cove, while on his way to the West 
Indies, and was buried in Great Island. 

Bathing. — Queenstown is much frequented for its bathing facilities. 
There are baths. 

Recreations. — There are a club-room, public library, reading-room, 
and literary society. The pier forms a fine promenade, and commands a 
magnificent view of the harbour. The Cork Harbour Water Club, the 
most ancient yacht club in England or Ireland, meets once a 'week ; the 
fleet generally going out to sea under the command of " the admiral of the 
day." During the regatta, when the members of the Royal Cork Yacht 
Club compete, the whole seene presents an aspect of indescribable beauty, 
gaiety, and splendour, presuming only that the sun shines. Spike Island 
contains an artillery barracks and convict depot; another island forms 
an ordnance depot; and a third has powder magazines cut out of the 
solid rock. Of the neighbourhood it is difficult to speak -without seeming 
to exaggerate. We will, therefore, take Sir John Forbes's notice of the 
river from Queenstown up to Cork : — " Every element of beauty that can 
mingle in such scene seemed to be here comprised : we had a stream ever 
varying in its course and outline, of ample oreadth, yet not too broad to 
prevent distinct recognition of the objects on its banks ; water of a colour 
and purity like the sea ; lofty barriers on each side, covered with rich 
woo^ and intermingled with green park-like fields and shining villas ; here 
and there white villages on level patches of shore ; and the whole animated, 
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and as it were humanized by the peopled steamers sweeping up and down, 
the boats and yachts sailing or pulling about, and a ship or two at anchor 
(decked out in the national flags) in every bay that opened out upon us 
as we pursued our course." 

Places op Worship. — In addition to the handsome parish church, 
there is a Roman Catholic chapel, which serves as the camedral of the 
diocese of Cloyrie and Ross, and places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Presbyterians. 

Ma rkets, etc.— The market-day is Saturday. There is a daily market 
for fish and vegetables. Provisions of nearly all kinds are cheap. 

Population, 8717. 

Conveyances. — From Dublin (Kingsbridge Station, Gt. S. and W- 
Railway, etc.) to Cork, 168} miles ; fares, SOs., 238., 14s. 2d. ; thence also 
by railway to Passage ; fares, 8d., 6d. Steamers from Passage to Queens- 
town (fifteen minutes) hourly or oftener ; fares, 3d., 2d. Steamers daily 
in summer to and from Cork. 

Hotels, etc. — Navy and CommercM — ^breakfast. Is. 8d. to 2s. ; 
dinner, 2s. to 2s. 6d. ; tea, Is. to Is. 8d. ; bed, 2s. ; attendance. Is. ; pri- 
vate room, 2s. to 3s. Naval and MUitofr}^, Queea^s — ^breakfast, Is. to 2s. ; 
dinner, 2s. 6d. and upwards; tea, Is. 3d.; supper, Is. to Is. 6d. ; bed, 
2s. 6d. (if engaged per week, 28. for night) ; attendance (charged in bill)^ 
Is. ; private room, 21s. to 41s. per week. Pier Hotel, Bob Bay and 
Commercial Inn. 



ROSSTREVOR (Down). 

Rosstrevor and Warrenpoint might be called tlie sisters among watering 
places, so much do they resemble each other in beautv of situation ; and 
are so near to each other, while so far off from any other watering-places 
of note. Rosstrevor owes its name to a pretty fancy on the part of a 
newly-married man — the Viscount Dungannon — who, having wedded 
Bosej daughter of Sir Marmaduke Whitchurch, joined that name to the 
family name of Trevor for his castle of Neagh ; and thence it passed as a 
family possession to the charming seaside beauty, before whose shrine we 
may all freely worship. It lies about seven miles from Newry, at the head 
of a small cove running off from Carlingford Lough. The place is built 
on gentle slopes at the base of one of the Mourne mountains — ^the Slieve 
Bane, 1595 feet high — is composed of wide, open streets, with good man- 
sions and cottages, and elegant villas, with gardens in the vicinity, pre- 
senting every variety of rural architecture, and having a walk nearly a 
mile long, studded with trees, leading from the quay ; while, to complete 
the whole, it looks upon a bay which, says Mr. Thackeray, would be a 
world-wonder if it lay upon English shores. " Perhaps if it were on the 
Mediterranean or the Baltic, English travellers would flock to it in hun- 
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dreds ; ^hy not come and see it in Ireland ?" Fine oak woods fill the 
ravines and climb toward the hill summits. The whole aspect of the place 
is tranquil, no trade and no bustle, which tends to give an aristocratic air 
to the whole. 

Climate.— The air is esteemed very healthy, and tlie place is growing 
in repute as a place of permanent residence. It is sheltered from north, 
south, and east winds by the mountains, and is only open to the west, 
where it faces the bay. 

Bathing. — There are hot and cold sea-water baths. 

Begbeations. — There is a reading-room, also a library, and, as if for 
the very purpose of tempting the visitor, there are good roads carried 
round the mountains which penetrate the glens in eveiy direction. A rock 
called Cloughmore commands glorious prospects. South-west of the town 
is an obelisk in memory of General Ross, a native of the place, who fell in 
the battle of Baltimore, during the war with America in 1814. 

Plages op Worship. — The handsome parish church, with its lofty em- 
battled tower, stands in the market-place. There are Boman Catholic and 
Presbyterian chapels. 

Markets, etc. — There are seven yearly fairs. 

Population, 764. 

CoNYEYANGES. — [See Warrenpoint, which is only 3 miles from Boss- 
trevor.] 

Hotels, etc. — King^a Arms — breakfasts. Is. 8d. ; dinner, 2s., and up- 
wards; tea. Is. ; bed. Is. 8d.; private room, ds. Victcria, 



WABRENPOINT (Down). 

On the left bank of the Newry river, and at the junction of the latter 
with Carlingford loch or bay — one of the most beautiful in Ireland, which ' 
is so rich in its bavs — ^lies, with its front towards that bay, and backed by 
lofty mountains, the beautiful and thriving village of "Warrenpoint. How 
changed now the rabbit warren of former years, with its two houses, and 
some huts for the occasional residence of fishermen ; a state of things that 
prevailed so late as 1780. We see now a square of dwellings, and several 
streets radiating from it, and stretching along the shore ; while all around 
are scattered charmingly about ornamental villas, each one apparently 
having selected for itself the finest attainable position. To all these fea- 
tures, let us not foi^et to add, the innumerable streamlets that ripple down 
the hill-sides. Undoubtedly, "Warrenpoint is, with its sister, Bosstrevor, 
foremost among the watering-places of the country. The prospect from 
** Sea View" (a neat row of houses just outside the town) should be espe- 
cially noticed. Large vessels lie here in deep water, good anchorage, and . 
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perfect shelter, as the farther passage up the river is intricate and perilous 
from the rocks. 

Climate.— ^pen completely to the sea on the south, shut out as com- 
pletely by the adjacent hills from the north and east, and having a pro- 
montory covered with luxuriantly-growing trees between it and the west, 
Warrenpoint gets only sea breeze and sunshine, and revels in them, for 
the enjo vment of all invalids ; and the air is understood to be as salubrious 
as the place itself is beautiful. 

Bathing. — In this respect, also, Warrenpoint enjoys every possible 
advantage ; the bathing is of the very best in Irelandf, with pure, bright 
water, a gently-sloping beach, covered with small round pebbles, and en- 
tirely free from sea-weed and mud. Hot and cold baths are obtainable. 

Recreations. — Being so short a distance from Newry (6| miles, to 
which it is the port), and with which it is connected by a railway, the place 
almost enjoys at once the advantages of town and country. As to the 
walks and views aflForded by the neighbourhood, the position of "Warren- 
point (as we have already described it) will, we doubt not, suggest that 
there is here to be found everything that can delight or raise the mind of 
the lover of nature. The Moume mountains command views that are truly 
sublime. Slieve Donard rises nearly 4 miles, in one continued ascent, 
and the perpendicular height reaches to 3000. These mountains are 
chiefly of granite, in which topaz and berj^l are sometimes found. The 
ruins of Nuns' Island will be found interesting. 

Places of Worship. — These include a parish church, large and ele- 
gant Roman Catholic chapel, and chapels for the Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, Unitarians, and Presbyterians. 

Markets, etc. — Fish is plentiful here, there being a good fisheiy off 
the coast. Fairs are held on the last Friday of each month. 

Population, 1639. 

Conveyances.— From Belfast (Great Victoria Station) Ulster Rail- 
way, etc., to Newry, 43J miles; fares, 7s. 2d., 5s. 7d., 3s. 8d. From 
Dublin (Amiens Street Station), Dublin and Drogheda Railway, etc., to 
Newry, 69J miles; fares, 12s. lOd., 9s. 6d., Ss. 7d. Newry to Warren- 
point, 6 J miles ; fares, 8d., 6d., and 4d. Steamers ply regularly, twice 
a week, between Newry, Warrenpoint, and Liverpool, 153 miles; fares, 
10s., 3s. ; return tickets, available for fourteen days, 15s. ; and also be- 
tween the same places and Glasgow, via Ardrossan (11 hours), every 
Saturday evening; fares, 12s. 6d., 38. 

Hotels, etc. — Commercial — breakfast, Is. to Is. 8d. ; dinner. Is. 6d., 
and upwards ; tea, lOd. to Is. 6d. ; bed, Is. to 2s. ; private room, 2s. 6d. 
Crown, Newry Hotel. Victoria. 
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Abbxt Churob, Bath, 15. 
Aberayron, 189. 
Al)oigeldie Castle, 218. 
Abergele, 191. 
Abermaw, 196. 
Abeiystwith, 192. 
Abertawe, 207. 
Abi-aham, Heights of, 187. 
Adux, The, 188. 
Afton, 105. 
Airthrey Mineral Wells, 

221. 
Aldborough, Suffolk, 1. 
Aldemey, 89. 
Allan Water, 220. 
Allans, The, 234. 
Annan, Vale of, 235 ; Water, 

238. 
Anne Port, 87. 
Ardincaple Castle, 280. 
Ardiossan, 213; Castle, 214. 
Arran, 214. 

Arthur's Bound Table, 200. 
Arun, The, 15, 122, 188. 
Arundel Castle, 122. 
Auchincas Castle, 235. 
Auchterreed, S68L 
Avecot Monastery, 128. 
Avon, Goi-ge of, 47. 
Avon River, 145. 
Axe, The, 182. 
Ayi-e Point, 101. 
Ayron Siver, 188. 

Babbicombe Bay, 178. 
Bacon Hole, 208i. 
Bag Wells, 75. 
BaUaglass. 101. 
Balla-Kilhngan House, 101. 
BaUasaUa, 100. 
Ballater, 217. 
Ballure Glen, 108. 
Balmoral Castle, 218. 
Bamber Castle, 188. 



Bangor, 194. 

Barden Tower, 90. 

Barmouth, 196. 

Baion Hill, 199. 

Bass Bock, 245. 

Bath, 6. 

Battle, 85. 

Bayham Abbey, 179. 

Beachey Head, 57. 

Beacon HiU, 58. 

Bean Nash, 8. 

Beaumaris, 198 ; Castle, 199. 

6ein-y-phot, 97. 

Beld Craig, 288. 

Belfast Lough, S60. 

Bellachurry, 101. 

Bell Tout Lighthouse, 57. 

Bennet's Wood, 41. 

Ben Bhyding, 94. 

Ben Wyvis, 254. 

Berryhead, 16& 

Bevere, 129. 

Bexhill, 86. 

Bindow Abbey, 184. 

Binstead, 110. 

BirdUp Wood, 44. 

Birkdall Park, 168. 

Birk Hall, 218. 

Bimbeck, 181. 

Bishop's Court, 101. 

Bishopstowe, 173. 

Blackgang Chine, 115. 

Blackpool^ 16. 

Blaise Castle, 49. 

Bodiam Castle, 87. 

Bognor, 19. 

BoU Head and Tail, 145. 

Bolton Priory, 96. 

Bonchurch, 117. 

Bonnenuit, 86. 

Bonsall, 138. 

Boscombe Chine, 17*. 

Boscombe Lodge, 17*. 

Bouley Bay, 86. 



Bouniemouth, 20. 
Bourne Biver, 20. 
Braddan Church, 100 
Bnunber Castle, 28. 
Bransil Castle, 129. 
Brar, 256; Head, 256. 
Bridge of Allan, 21& 
Bridge of Earn, 224. 
Bridgewater Bay, 181. 
BridUngton Quay, 1& 
Brighton, 20. 
Bristol Diamonds, 48. 
Britannia Bridge, 195. 
Biixham, 173. 
Broadmead, 67. 
Broadstairs, 143. 
Broadwater, 188. 
Brodick, 215 ; Castie, 215. 
Broken End, 116. 
Budleigh Balterton, 60. 
Builtb, 200 ; Castle, 201. 
Bulverhithe, 80. 
Burning Cliff, 184. 
Butler's Cave, 82. 
Buxton, 31. 

Cadbuby Camp, 46. 
Calf of Man, 100. 
Camber Castle, 87. 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, 218 
Canon Brook, 267. 
Cardigan Bay, 193. 
Carnal Tower, 235. 
Castle Council, 257. 
Castle Comet, 38. 
Castle Hill, 147. 
Castle Hills, 66. 
Castle Leod, S64. 
Castle Mona, 102. 
Castle Bushen, 99. 
Castletown, 99. 
Caswell, 208. 
Cat Tor, 185. 
Gave HUl, m, t - 
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Cawthoipe. 77. 
Cefti-Ogo, Pass of, 191. 
Oefb-yrOgo, 191. 
Chanctonburry Ring, 18a 
ChMinel Islands, 84. 
Cbapel HiU, 178. 
Charlcote, 120.« 
Charles II. 's escape from 

Bnfidand, 22. 
CheeTor, 82. 
Chedder Cllflb, 46. 
Cheltenham, 40. 
Cherlton, 07. 
Christchurch, 17. • 
Christ's Church, Harrogate, 

77. 
CIsshury, 188. 
Clapham Cave. 96. 
Claughton Wyke, 158. 
Claverton, 16. 
Clevedon, 45. 
Cliff Bridge, 148. 
Clifton, 47. 

Climate, Remarks on, ix 
CUve Hill. 43. 
Cloch Lighthouse, 229. 
Cloughmore, 278. 
Clovan Stones, The, 101. 
Clwyd Stream, 206. 
Cnocan Bum, 216. 
Cobham Hall and Park. 71. 
Coleridge, Residence of, 40. 
Combe Martin. 92. 
Compton Castle, 174. 
Compton Vemey, 120.* 
Compton Wyngates, 120.* 
Coney Hill and Park, 220. 
Constitution Hill, 193. 
Comrie, 227. 
Cook's Castle, 116. 
Cook's Polly, 49. 
Coolinge. 67. 
Coomb I)own, 16 
Copt Point, 66. 
Coife Castle, 166, 184. 
Cornelian Bay, 163. 
Cosham, 161.* 
Cottage of Contentment, 83. 
Cove, 266. 
Coventry, 120.* 
Cow and Calf, 96. 
Cowes. 106. 
Cowleigh Park, 130. 
Craglands, 94. 
Craigendarroch, 217. 
Craigiebom Wood, 239. 
Credley, 180. 
Creuz Mahie Cavern, 38. 
Grewkhome, 92. 
Crieff, 226. 
Cronk-ny-Moar, 100. 
Croome d'Abitot, 129. 



Crosby, 101. 

Crowbrough Common, 179. 
Crowhurst, 86. 
Cullercoats, 180. 
Cumberland Cavern, 187. 
Cumbrae Island, 234. 

Daddt Hole Comkok, 173. 
Danes Dyke, 19.* 
Dargle, The, S67. 
Da^dish, 50. 
Deil's Beef Tub, 285. 
Den, The, 166. 
Denton, 96. 
Derwent Water, 153. 
DevU's Bridge, 193. 
Devil's Caldron, S49. 
Devil's Dyke, 29. 
Devil's Footmark, 239. 
Dial Hill, 45. 
Diamond HiU, SB. 
Din SOwy, 200. 
DolgeUy, 197. 
Doonass, Falls of, S58. 
Douglas, Isle of Man, 102. 
Douglas Head, 102. 
Dour, The, 62. 
Dove Dale, 83. 
Dover, 52 ; Castle, 68. 
Dropping Well, 86. 
Druldical Remains, Bridling- 
ton, 19 ; Preston, 28. 
Drummond Castle, 227. 
Dryhope Tower, 239. 
Duke's Drive, 32. 
Dumpton Bay, 142. 
Dunagoil, 245. 
Dundrum, 259. 
Dunoon, 227. 

Earn, Bridge of, 224. 

Eastbourne, 56. 

East CUff, Hastings, 79. 

East Cliffe, Ramsgate, 143. 

East Cowes Castle, 108. 

Eastnor, 129. 

Eastweir, 66. 

Ecclesboume Qlen, 86. 

Echaigh Stream, 232. 

EdgehilL120. 

Elizabeth Castle, 36. 

EUxabeth's Pocket Pistol, 54. 

Elwy Stream, 206. 

Enniskerry, 257. 

Eridge Castle, 179. 

Esk, The, 186. 

Evan Water, 288. 

Bxmouth, 5& 

Eye Rock, 100. 

288. 



Fairlix, 288 
Fairli^, 86. 



Fairy HiU, 100. 
Farleigh CasUe, 15. 
Farmhouse. 174. 
Felpham Cnnreh, 19. 
Fermain Bay, 88. 
Femtower, 227. 
Fenyside, 204. 
Filey, 61 ; Brig, 62. 
Flamborougfa Head, 19,* 62. 
Fleetwood, 63. 
FoUcestone, 64 ; HOI, 65. 
Ford, 67. 

Foige VaUey, 164. 
Fort Regent, 86. 
Frant Forest, 179. 
Frenchland Tower, 235. 

Oairnshibls, 218. 
QaUows HUl, 238. 
Oarelochhead, 231. 
Qiant's Hole, 49. 
QUsland, 67. 
GUter Point, 211. 
Oipsy Race, 18.* 
OirpeU Spa, 237. 
Glen Daragh, 101. 
Glen Moy, 99. 
Glen Rosa, 216. 
Glen Ross, 86. 
Glen Sannoz, 216. 
Glen Trunnon, 101. 
GoatfeU, 216. 
Gogo River, 282. 
Goldsborough. 77. 
Goodwin Sands, 142. 
Goodwood Park, 19. 
Gorey, 36. 
Gosport, 159.* 
Gourock, 229. 
Granvme PiUar, 7, 14. 
Gravesend, 69. 
Great Onne's Head, 2a^ 
Greebah, 97. 
Greenland's Foot, 92. 
Gr^ve de Lecq, 86. 
Grey Mare's TaU, 289. 
Gristhorpe, 62. 
Grosnez Cape, 86. 
Guernsey, 38. 
Gumfriston, 211. 
Guys CUff, 120. 
Gwrych Castle, 191. 
Gypseys, 19.* 

Hackness, 164. 
Hag Tor, 185. 
Halton Church, 87. 
Hampton Lucy, 120.* 
Handfast Point, 164. 
Harewood, 77 ; Park, 95. 
Harlow Carr Springs, 75. 
Harold Tower, 102. 
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Harper Wood, 167. 
Harrogate, 73. 
HartfSl Spa, 287. 
Haslar Hospital. 150.* 
Hastings, 79 ; Castle, 85. 
Hayle's Mouth Cayem, 211. 
Hayley the Foet Burial 

Place, 18. 
Heights of Abraham, 187. 
Helensburgh, 230. 
Helesborough Book, 90. 
Henglstbuiy Head, 17.* 
HenSp,129. 
Heme Bay, 88. 
High Down Hill, 28. 
High Tor, 186. 
Hinton Priory, 16. 
Hollingbury Hill, 28. 
Hollington, 86. 
Hollywood, 2eo. 
Holy Headland, 189. 
Holy Island, 216. 
Holy Loch, 232. 
Holy Trinity Church, Byde, 

111. 
Hope's Nose, 16& 
Hotwells, The, 47. 
Howth,260; Castle, 261. 
Hunmanby, 62. 
HuTstmonceauz Castle, 87. 
Hushing Well, 19. 

IcART Point, 88. 
Tlfracombe, 90. 
Ilkley, 93. 
Ingles, 67. 
Innellan, 228. 
Innerleithen, 242. 
Ireland's Bye, 258. 
Irthing, The, 6a 
Irvon, Biver, 201. 
Isle of Man, 97. 
Isle of Wight, 104. 

Jebboxtbo, 8a 
Jersey, 85. 
Joppa, 248. 

Kamesbxtboh, 249. 

Kean, Bklmund, residence at 

Bothesay, 2tfL 
Keir, 223. 

Kelbnine Castle, 233.* 
Kenilworth Castle, 120. 
Kent's Hole, 174. 
Eentraugh House, 100. 
Kerrycross, 249. 
Kewstoke, 181. 
KiUatten Bay, 249. 
Killiney Hill, 265. 
Kilkee, 263. 
Kilmun, 231; Hill, 232. 
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Kilraddery, 957. 
Kilrush, 262. 
Eingsbridge, 144. 
Kingstown, 264. 
King William's CoUege, 100. 
King's Weston, 49. 
Kin^ooh, 225. 
Kippencross, 228. 
Kirk Michael, 101. 
Kirk Bushen, 100. 
Knaresborou^ 77. 
Knightsford Bridge, 129. 
Knockgeorgan Hm, 214. 
Knowle Cottage, 157. 

Ladram Bat, 61. 

TAtnli^ih^ 2ia 

Lancing Down, 188. 

Land's End, 140; climate, ziv. 

Langstone Cliffii, 51. 

Landsdowne Hill, 14. 

Largs, 232. 

Laxey, 101. 

Lea Hurst, 138. 

Leamington, 119. 

Leckhampton Hill, 8a 

Leigh Court, 49. 

Leigh Woods, 47. 

Leizlip Castle, 266. 

Lerg, The, 193. 

LcTen Castle, Remains of, 

229. 
Lezayre Church, 101. 
Liffey, Falls of, 269. 
Lihou, Island and Point, 39. 
Lithwell Chapel, 167. 
Little Haldan, 52. 
Littlehampton, 121. 
Llanaber, 19a 
Llandrindod, 202. 
Llandudno, 203. 
Uanelltyd, 197. 
Llanstephen, 204. 
Uanwrtyd WeUs, 205. 
Llaughame, 204. 
Loch Cannor, 2ia 
Loch House Tower, 235. 
Loch Long, 281. 
Loohnagar, 217. 
Loch of the Lowes, 238. 
Loch Banza, 216. 
Loch Skene. 23a 
Lochwood Tower, 285. 
Lorn House, 100. 
Lover's Leap,.92, 867. 
Lover's Seat, 86. 
Lover's Walk, 18a 
Low Peak, 188. 
Lowell Hill, 148. 
Lowestoft, 12a 
Lncan, 266 ; House, 267. 
Luocombe Chine, 114. 
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Luckford Stream, 165. 
Lyme Begis, 124. 
Lympstone, 60. 
Lyncomb. 15. 
Lynmouth, 93. 
Lynton, 93. 
Lytham, 125. 

Magub Muib, 252. 

Malahide, 267; Castle, 267. 

Malew Church, 100. 

MaUagha,263. 

Malvern. 126; Abbey, 127; 

Church, 130. 
Mam Tor, 88. 
Manorbeer, 211. 
Margate, 181. 
Maisden Bocks, 180. 
Masson, 135. 
Mathon, 180. 
Matiock. 184. 
Maughold Church, 101. 
Mawddach, Yale of, 197. 
MaaeHill779. 
Meadfoot,17a 
Medina, The, 104. 
Meggat, The, 23a 
Meleombe Begis, 183. 
Menai Bridge, 195. 
Mendip HiUs, 47. 
Menteith, Yale of, 219. 
Miller's Point, 188. 
Miller's Tomb, 2a 
Millport, 234. 
Mltchen Hole, 20a 
Mofflit, 285. 
Moncreifire Hill, 225. 
Montfade Castle, 214. 
Mont Oxgueil Castle, 86. 
Morte Stone, 92. 
Morthoe, 92. 
Motteston, 105. 
Mount Bay, 189. 
Mount Shannon, 258. 
Mount Strange, loa 
Moume Mountains, 274. 
Mousehole, 140. 
Mulgrave Castle, 186. 
Mumbles, The, 207. 
Mumps Hall, 68. 
Myrtle Cottage, 46. 
Nab Hill, 61. 
Nairn, 240. 
Naworth Castle, 6a 
Needles Down, 105. 
Neron Biver, 189. 
Netley Abbey, 160.* 
New Forest, 17.* 
New Speedwell Cavern, 187. 
Nightingale's Qrove, 41. 
Nightingale Yalley, 4a 
Niton, 116. 
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Noddesdale River, 282. 
Norbreck, 17. 
Norris Castle, loa 
North Barrule, 97. 
North Berwick, 244. 
Northwood, 108. 
Nun's Island, 274. 

(fBiixXN's BRixxiS, 258. 

OchilB, The, 219. 

Ochtortyre, 927. 

Old Bramham Park, 77. 

Old Harry and his Wife, 164. 

Old Boar WateifaU, 86. 

Oliver's Mount, 164. 

Omersley Park, 129. 

Ore, 86. 

Odbome House, 108. 

OsengaU HiU, 143. 

Otter Point, 61. 

Overs Light, 18. 

Paignton, 173. 
Pananich Wells, 217. 
Parson and Clerk Rocks, 52. 
Parson Darby's Hole, 57. 
Parson's Bam, 165. 
Passage, 268. 
Pavilion Qardens, 27. 
Peak Hill, 157. 
Peebles, 244. 
Peel, 98; Castle, 99. 
Pegwell Bay, 142. 
Penally, 211. 
Penmon Priory, 199. 
Penmynydd, 200. 
Penny-stone, 17. 
Penraeth, 200. 
Penrhyn Castle, 195; Slate 

Quarries, 195. 
Pensam, 192. 
Penshurst, 179. 
Penzance, 189. 
Petrifying Wells, 137. 
Petworth House, 19. 
Pevensey Castle, 57,86 ; Plain, 

67. 
Pindar Lodge, 145. 
Pitkeathly Mineral Waters, 

224. 
Plas Newydd, 200. 
Pleinmont Point, sa 
Plemont Caves, 86. 
Plmnpton Rocks, 77. 
Pool, The. 69. 
Pool's Hole, 83. 
Poole, 17.» 
PooU Vash Bay, 100. 
Popping Stone, 68. 
Port Ballintrae, S70. 
Portchester Castle, 160.* 
Port le Mary, 100. • 



INDEX. 

Portna-happel Creek, 260. 
Portobello, 247. 
Portrush, S89. 
Portsdown Hill. 160.* 
Port Stewart, 90BI 
Powderham Castle, 60. 
Powerscourt, 257. 
Preston, 28. 
Prince's Tower, 37. 
Puffin Island, 199. 
Prior Park College, 16. 
Pnrbeck Isle, 165. 

Queen's Bath, 12. 
Queenstown, 270. 
Quor Abbey, 111. 

Radipolb, 184. 

Ramsey, 103. 

Ramsgate, 141. 

Reculver,89. 

Rheidol, The, 192. 

Rhuddlan, 206; Marsh, Ba^ 
tie of, 207. 

Rhyl, 206. 

Ribble, The, 163. 

Ribstone, 77. 

Robin Hood's Bay, 186. 

Roman Remains, Ilkley, 94 ; 
Lancing Down, 188 ; Becul- 
ver, 89 ; Woodbury, 60. 

Romantic Rocks, 137. 

Rombold HiUs, 93. 

Roseneath, 280. 

Rosherville Garden, 72. 

Ross, 129. 

Rossall Hall, 63. 

Rosstrevor, 278. 

Rothesay, 848 : Castle, 248. 

Royal Yacht Club, 107. 

Rozel, 36. 

Rudding Paxk, 77. 

Rushen Abbey, 100. 

Rusthall Common, 178. 

Ruthmd Cavern, 187. 

Ryde, 109. 

Rye, 87. 

Salcovbe, 144 ; Castle, 145. 
Salisbury Hill, 15. 
Salmon Leap, 266. 
Saltbum-by-theSea, 146. 
Sanatorium, Bournemouth, 

17*. 
Sandgate, 146; Castle, 67, 

146. 
Sandown, 112. 
Sandsfoot Castle, 184. 
Bark, 40. 
Scalby Mill, 154. 
Scarborough, 147 ; Castle, 

148. 



Scattery Island, 262. 

Scotton, 77. 

Sedbur|di, 129. 

Selsea Church, 10. 

Sevenoaks, 179. 

Severn, The, 46, 120. 

Shakespeare's Birthplace, 
120*; Cliir, 64. 

Shanklin, 118. 

Sharpe, Archbishop, assassi- 
nation of, 252. 

Shelley, Mrs., Grave of, 18*. 

Sherborne Castle, 184. 

Shoreham, 28. 

Shomcliflfe, 146. 

Sid, The, 156, 157. 

Sidford, 157. 

Sidmouth, 155. 

eUIloth, 158. 

Singleton Abbey, 208. 

Sisters, The, 89. 

Skehnorly, 283. 

Slieve Donard, 274. 

Mountain, 850. 

Slieu Chiarm, 101. 

Smallmouth, 92. 

Smuffiler's Lane, 167. 

Snealeld, 98. 

Sompting, 18a 

Southboume, 66. 

South Coast of Englanc Cli- 
mate, xii. 

Southend, 162.* 

Southport, 163. 

Southsea, 158. 

South Shore, 1& 

South-West Coast of Snglaiid 
Climate, xii. 

Spanish Head, 100. 

Speetown, 62. 

Spike Island, 260. 

Spoflbrth, 77. 

Springfield, 71 

St Andrews, 860. 

St. Ann's Well, 82. 

St. Asaph's Cathedral, 807. 

St Aubin's Bay, 36. 

St Boniface's Down, 116. 

St Brelade, Bay of, 36. 

St Bride, Convent of, 216. 

St Catherine's Bay, 36; 
Down, 117; Island, 211. 

St Clement's Church, Hast* 
ings, 87. 

St Germains, Church of, Oft 

St Gowan's Head, 211. 

St Heliers. 86. 

St. James^ Church, Dover, 
66 ; Ryde, 111. 

St John's Church, Black- 
pool, 14; Harrogate, 78; 
Lowestoft, 124. 
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Bt John In the Wfldemeas, 
Church of, 59. 

St Lawrence, 143. 

St Leonards, 79. 

St Maraaret's Chnrch, 
Lowestoft, 124. 

St Margaret's Island, 211. 

St Mary's Chapel, Hastings, 
87. 

St Marsr's Chnrch, BuQth, 
202 ; Cbeltenbain, 44 ; Do- 
ver, 65; Leamington, 121; 
Penzance, 140 ; Scarbo- 
roogh, 154.; Torquay, 174. 

St Mary's Loch, 242. 

St Michael's Church, Aber- 
gele. 192 ; Mount, 140. 

St Nicholas' Church, Brigh- 
ton, 29. 

St Ouen's Bay, 88. 

St Paul's Church, Brighton, 
SO; Penzance, 140. 

St Peter's Church, Brighton, 

St Peter's Port, 38. 
St Bnle, Chapel of, 261. 
St Sampson's Bay, 88. 
St Thomas' Church, Byde, 

111 ; Well, 67. 
St Trinion's Chapel, 101. 
St Valerie, 257. 
St Vincent's Rocks, 48. 
Starbeck Spa, 75. 
SteephiU Castle, 117. 
Stoneftn, 77. 
Stoneleifi^ Abbey, 120. . 
Stonnis,18& 
Stour RiTer, 17. 147. 
Strathpefbr, S51 
Strone, 281. 
Sugar Loaf , 04. 
Sugar Loaf Hill, 147. 
Sull^ Biyer, 108. 
Swanage, 181 

'lMi]mis,«7. 



INDEX. 

Talissin'b GitAVK, 198. 
Tallingham, 67. 
TantaUon Castle, S4& 
Tarring, 18a 
Teifi, The, 198. 
Teign, The, 167. 
Teignmouth, 165. 
Teme, The, 129. 
Tenby, 209. 
Tewit Well, 76. 
TewkesbniT, 44. 
Thirlstane House, 44. 
Tilbury Fort, 71. 
Tinnehinch,267. 
Toad Rock, 178. 
Tomnachastle, 227. 
Tor Moham, 178. 
Tordas Cave, 95. 
Torquay, 168. 
Tors, The, 186. 
Toward Castle, 228. 
Tower of Reftage, 102. 
Towy Stream, 200. 
TuUoch Castle, S68. 
Tunbridge Wells, 176 ; Castle, 

177. 
Tweed River, 240. 
Tynemouth, 179. 
TynwaldHill,99. 

UNDBBCLiFr Rocks, 114. 
Uphill, 67; Cavern, 181; 

Church, 181. 
Upton, 129. 

Vat, Bum of the, 217. 
Vason Bay, 116. 
Ventnor, 115. 
Victoria Park, 14. 

Wallace's Lakdeb, 218. 

Loup, 231. 

Walton, 67 ; Castle, 45. 
Warren, The, 173. 
Warrenpoint, 278. 
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Warwick Castle, IM. 
Watcombe. 174. 
Watennouth, 92. 
Weathercote Cave, 96. 
WeU Bum, 288. 
Weeping Rock, 289. 
Wemyss Bay, 229. 
West of England, G'lmate of, 

xiv. 
Westerton Paik, 122. 
Weston Park, 266. 
Weston-super-Mare, 181. 
West's Observatory, Clifton, 

49. 
Westwood Park, 129. 
Weymouth, 182. 
Wharfe River, 93. 
Whippingham Church, 108. 
Whitby, 185. 

White Ladies' Nunneiy ISO. 
White Nab. 158 
White Pebble Bay, OS. 
Wick, 2a 
Wilders Mouth, 90. 
Willersley Castle, 18a 
Wimbome Minster, 17.* 
Wbidmill Hill, 69. 
Wirksworth, 13a 
Withycombe, 59. 
Wold Newton, 19.* 
Woodbury Common, 60. 
Woodend, 24% 
Woodlands, 77 ; Castle, 208 
Woolacombe Sands, 92. 
Worcestershire Beacon, 12T. 
Worle Hill, 181. 
Worthing, 187. 
Wych, 129. 
Wye, The, 82, SOI. 
Wynch, 129. 

Tafton Chubob, 19. 
Yarrow, The, 230. 
Trfon, The, SOI. 
Tstwith, Th^ 192, 
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Now ready, the Sixteenth Edition, price 8s. 6d., of 

Black' s 
Picturesque Tourist of Scotland 

IN A NEAT PORTABLE VOLUMK 

With awards of One Hundred lUtLstratione^ consisting of Maps, 
Charts, Plans of Towns, and Views of Scenery. 

Adafteb to the requirements of the present day, and containing 
much new information, relating especially to the Highlands. 

A few copies have been printed on thin paper for the use of pedestrians. 
EDINBURGH : ADAM AKD CHARLES BLACK 



BLACK'S GUIDE BOOKS 

1864. 

BelfiEust and Giant's Causeway^ Is 6d 

Cornwall (and Scillv Isles) 2s 

Deibyshire (Bnxton, Matlock, Chatsworth), 28 6d 

Devonshire (Torquay, Exeter, Plymouth, &c.), 2s Gd 

Dorsetshire (Swanage, Weymouth, &c.), Is 6d 

Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, complete in 1 voL, 5s 

Dublin and Wicklow, Is 6d 

Edinburgh, Is 

England, new edition, with Plans of Towns, 10s 6d 

English Lakes, 5s, and Is 6d 

Galway, Connemara, and the Shannon, Is 6d 

Gloucester, Hereford, and Monmouth, 2s 

Hants and Isle of Wight, 2s 6d. Cheap edition, Is 

Highlands of Scotland (Anderson's), 10s 6d 

Ireland, new edition, 5s 

Isle of Wight, Is 6d 

Kent (Dover, Deal, Bamsgate, Margate, &c.), Ss 6d 

Killamey Lakes, Is 6d 

London and Environs, 3s 6d 

Do. Plan, Is ; coloured, Is 6d 
Moffat and St. Mary's Loch, Is 
Scarborough, Harrogate, and Whitby, Is 
Scotland, 8s 6d 

Skye and West of Boss-shire, Is 
Surrey (Croydon, Eeigate, Guildford, &c.), 5s 
Sussex (Brighton, Hastings, &c\ 2s 6d 
Sutherlandshire, Is. 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond, Is 
Wales, complete, in one volume, 5s 

North Wales, 3s 6d. South Wales, 2s 6d 
Warwickshire, Is 
Yorkshire, with Maps, Plans, and Views, 58 

I^ew OuCde to the Watering Plaea of Oreat Britain and Irdamd. 

WHERE SHALL WE OOP WITH MAPS AND VIEWS. Price S8.6D. 



BLACK'S 

New Large Map of Scotland 

IN TWELVE SHEETS. 

Scale — I op an Inch to the Mile. 




Separate sheets, in cloth cases, each 2s. 6cL 

The Complete Map mounted on Bollets and Vamished £2 12 6 
Ditto moimted on Cloth and folded in a case 2 2 



EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHAELES BLACK 
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BLACK'S 

TRAVELLING MAPS, 

In Portable Cases. 

EKOLAND. 32 X 23^ inches, with BailwajB, Roads, &c Co- 
loured and in cloth case, 48. 6d. 

Smaller Map, 20 X 14^ inches. Coloured and in cloth case, 2s. 6d. 

Uncolonred, in paper cover, Is. 

IRELAND. 20 X 14^ inches. Coloured and in doth case, 2s. 6d. 

The same Map, Uncolonred, in paper cover. Is. 

LAKE DISTRICT of Cumberland, &c, 19 x 14 inches. On a 
scale of 3^ miles to the inch, carefully constructed from the 
most authentic and recent sources, and containing all the Roads 
and Footpaths. Coloured and in doth case, 2s. 6d. 

The same Map, Uncolonred, in paper cover, Is. 

Tourists' charts of. Is. 

LONDON. 'Plan of the Streets in Districts, 3^ inches to the mile, 
divided into half mile squares, Is. Coloured, Is. 6d. 

Map of the Environs, Is. Coloured, Is. 6d. 

SCOTLAND. 32^ X 24 inches, with all the Railways, Bridle 
Roads, and Footpaths. Coloured and in doth case, 4s. 6d. 

Smaller Map, 20 X 14^ inches. Coloured and in doth case, 2s. 6d 

■ Uncolonred, in paper cover. Is. 

WALES, North and South separatdy. Each 14 X 11^ inches. 
Coloured and in cloth case, Is. 6d. 

North and South in one. Uncolonred, in paper cover, Is. 

TORESHIRE. In doth case. Is. 

EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
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In one Neat Volume, price 6s., with a New Map and 
Numerous Illustrations, 

BLACK'S GUIDE TO SURREY, 

INCLUDING A FULL DESCRIPTION OP THE 

HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 
THE COUNTY, 

Arranged on a clear and comprehensive Plan, equally suitable 
for the Tourist or Resident. 

The description is arranged in Five Divisions, the following 
Places being selected as centres : — 

1. Croydon (Norwood, Dulwich, Sydenham, Bed- 

dington, West Wickham, &c.) 

2. Rebate (Qatton, Nutfield, Crowhurst, Horley, 

Buckland, Dorking). 

3. Guildford (Stoke, Merrow, Wonersh, Godalming, 

Aldershott). 

4. Chertsey (Thorpe, Virginia Water, Chobham, &c.) 

5. Eingston (Ham, Richmond, Eew, &c., Thames- 

Ditton, Maldon, Epsom, &c.) 

" To one of the most pleasant and picturesque of English Counties, this is one 
of the most efficient Guides that we have yet met with. It is convenient in form, 
correct in its information, legibly printed, and well illustrated. We could not 
award higher praise. It is a book, not merely for the hand or pocket of the 
tourist, but for his library and consultation afteiwards. It has not accompanied 
us in travel, but by aid of its pages, we have again gone over many a route, sat 
down in many a valley, ascended many a hill, tabernacled at many a hostelry, and 
sallied forth once more rejoicing. Next to making is the pleasure of remembering 
it ; and this pleasure we have enjoyed in this volume,'and are thereby all the better 
enabled to award it the commendation which it justly meniB^—Atherumii/u 



EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
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In a Neat Portable Volume, price 3s. 6d., 



BLACK'S GUIDE TO KENT, 

''A county eminently attractive from its natural beauties and 
historical associations." 

Hhutrated hy several Views and an excellent Map, which takes in 
the whole country east of the London and Brighton BaH/way. 

Among the numerous places described are the following : — 



Abbey Wood 

Allington 

Astaford 

Aylesford 

Beckonliaiii 

Birchington 

Blackheath 

Boxley 

Brastead 

BrenchleY 

BroajlBtaln 

Canterbury 

Chalk 

Gh&Ting 

Ghaxlton 

Chart Satton 

Chatham 

Chevening 

Ghislet 

Cliffe 

Cobham 

Cranbrook 

Cnzton 

Dartford 

Deal 

Dover 

East Farleigb 

East Satton 
Edenbridge 
Eltham 
Erith 

Famborongb 

Famingham 

Fayersham 

Folkestone 



GiUinglia] 

Condlmrst 
Oravesend 
GreenhiUie 

Harbledoim 

Hawkhurst 

Hayes 

Headcom 

Heme Bay 

Hi ghft m 

Hoath 

Horsemonden 

Horton 

Horton Eirby 

Hythe 

Isle of Thanet 



Knockholt 
Knole 

Langley 
Lenham 
Lewisham 
Lnlliogston 

Margate 

Maidstone 
Meophain 
MUton 
Minster 
Mote, The 

Kew Cross 

Newenden 
Newington 



Northfleet 
Nntsted 

Word 



'enshurst 
Preston 

Samsgate 

Bainham 

Becnlver 

Bichborongh 

Bochester 

Bye 

Sandhurst 

St. Peter's 

Sandown Castle 

Sandwich 

Seven Oaks 

Sheemess 

Sheppey, Isle of, 

Shome 

Sittingboume 

Smarden 

Smeeth 

Snodland 

Stodmarsh 

Stroud 

Starry 

Tnnbridfe 

Tanbridge WeDs 
Tenterden 

Walmer 

Westerham 
Whitstable 
Woolwich 
Wouldham 
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In a Portable Volume^ with Maps and lUiistiationB, price 28., 

BLACK'S GUIDE TO SUSSEX, 



Embracing the following places : — 



Angmering 

Arundel 
Battle 

Bexhill 
BognoF 
Brighton 
Burgess Hill 



Chiehetter 
East Qrlni 
Falmer 

Frant 



Qrlnstead 



HoTsham 
Lamherhnrit 

Lewes 



Hewhayen 
Petworth 




In one Neat Volume, price 28. 6d., with Map and Nomerons 
Plans and Woodcuts. 

BLACK'S GUIDE TO 
HAMPSHIRE AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Among the numerous places described are the following : — . 



Andover 

Arundel Castle 

Basingstoke 

Beaullea 

Bentworth 

Bonchurch 

Bonmemouth 

Burkerhurst 

Carisbrooke 

Chainton 

Chilcombe 

Compton 

East Cowes 

Iilvetham 

Famborouj^ 

Freshwater 

Gadshill 

Gosport 

Hamble 

Holybonme 

Holyerstone 

Hursley 

Leigh Park 



Lvmlngton 

Milford 

Mothstone 

Needles 

Netley 

Newport 

Northwood 

Osborne 

Otterboume 

Portchester 

Portsmouth 

Bhalcombe 

Shanklin 

Sherborne 

Southampton 

Southsea 

Titchbome 

Ventnor 

Watcombe 

West Cowea 

Winchester 

Wooton 

Yarmouth 
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EDINBURGH ; ADAM AND CHAELES BLACK. 



WHERE SHALL WE GOP 

THIRD EDITION REVISED AND IMPROVED. 



A Guide to the Healthiest and most Beautiful Watering- 
Places in England, Scotland, and Ireland, including all the 
Information generally wanted by those seeking a temporary 
or permanent change of abode. 

Illustrated mth Maps and Engravings, Price 2s. 6d. 

Among the numerous Places described are the following : — 



ENGLAND. 

Aldborough (Suffolk) 

Bath 

Blackpool 

Boomemoath 

Bridlington Qnay 

Brighton 

Buxton 

Channel Islands 

Cheltenham 

Clevedon 

CUfton 

Dawlish 

Dover 

Eastbourne 

Ezmouth and Budleigh 

Salterton (Devon) 
Filey 
Fleetwood 
Folkestone 
Gilsland 
Gravesend 
Harrogate 
Hastings and St. Leonards 

(Sussex) 
nfracombe 
Ilkley 
Isle of Man 

Douglas 

Ramsay 
Isle of Wight 

Cowes 

Ryde 

Sandoim 

Shanklin 

Ventnor 
Leamington 
Littlehampton 
Lowestoft 



Ljrme Regis 

Lytham 

Malvern 

Margate 

Matlock 

Penzance 

Ramsgate 

SaJtbum-by-the-Sea 

Sandgate 

Sandown 

Scarborough 

Sidmouth 

Silloth 

Southsea 

Southend 

Southport 

Swanage 

Teignmouth 

Torquay 

Tunbridge Wells 

Tynemouth 

Weston-super-Mare 

Weymouth 

Whitby 

Worthing 

WALES. 

Aberayron 

Abergele 

Aberystwith 

Bangor 

Barmouth 

Beaumaris 

Bmlth 

Llandudno 

Llanstephen 

Rhyl 

Swansea 

Tenby 



SCOTLAND. 

Ardi'ossan 

Arran 

Ballater 

Bridge of Allan 

Bridge of Earn 

Crieff 

Dunoon 

Gourock 

Helensburgh 

ImLeHan 

Kilmun 

Largs 

Millport 

Uo«&t 

Nairn 

North Beiwick 

Peebles 

Portobello 

Rothesay 

St. Andrews 

Strathpeffer 

Strone 

IRELAND. 
Bray 

Castle Connell 
Dundrum 
Holywood 
Howth 
Eilkee 
Eilrush 
Kingstown 
Lucan 
Malahide 
Passage 
Port-Stewart 
Queenstown 
Rostrevor 
Warrenpoint 
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BLACK'S GUIDE BOOKS. 
! WALES— North and South, and Monmouthshire, 

I Twelfth Edition, Corrected and Improved, and containing a 

new Chart of the different Routes for the ascent of Snowdon, 

j Views of Scenery, General travelling Map, and all the Hotels 

and Inns. Price 5s. 

NORTH WALES, in a Separate Volume, with Map 

and Illustrations. Price 3s 6d. 

SOUTH OF ENGLAND— Kent, 3s. 6d.; Surrey, 5s.; 
Sussex, 2s. 6d. ; Hants, 2s. 6d. ; Isle of Wight, is. 6d. ; 
Dorset, is. 6d. ; Devon, 2s. 6d. ; Cornwall, 2s. ; in neat 
Portable Vols , with Maps and Illustrations. 

OTHER ENGLISH COUNTIES— Warwickshire, 

is. ; Yorkshire, 5s. ; Gloucester, Hereford, Mon- 
mouth, 2s., with Maps and Illustrations. 

LONDON and its Environs. A Practical Guide, 
with a New Plan, Map of Environs, Plans and Views of 
Public Buildings, Museums, &c., &c., 3s. 6d. 

PLAN OF LONDON, widi all the most recent Im- 
provements, IS. ; coloured, is. 6d, 

MAP OF Environs of London, is.: coloured, is. 6d. 

I 

WHERE SHALL WE (;0? A Guide to the Watering 
Places of England, Scotland, and Ireland. New Edition. 
Price 2?. 6d. 
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